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SOCRATIC JUSTICE AND 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY: THE STORY 
OF THE DELPHIC ORACLE 
IN XENOPHON’S 
APOLOGY OF SOCRATES 


'" PAUL A. VANDER WAERDT 


My principal objective in this paper is to show that Xenophon wrote 
his Apology of Socrates directly in reply to Plato's work of the same title 
in order to reconfigure discussion of Socrates' trial in accordance with 
his own antecedent understanding of Socrates' moral philosophy and 
philosophical mission. More specifically, I shall argue, Xenophon 
advances several controversial claims concerning the motivation of 
Socrates! defence speech which correct or clarify central features of 
the Platonic account: that Socrates deliberately provoked his own 
condemnation at the trial by offering a forensically deficient but 
boastful response to the formal charges against him, that he aimed 
above all not to win acquittal on these charges, but rather to defend his 
reputation for justice by instructing the jury in his own, Socratic 
understanding of it, and that Socrates conducted himself in this 
manner in order to provide for posterity a publicly respectable 
defence of Socratic philosophy. The advantages of developing an 
interpretation of Xenophon's Apology in comparison with Plato's 
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account will emerge through a brief reconsideration of the ‘Socratic 
problem'. 

During his lifetime and the century following his death, Socrates 
inspired a wide variety of philosophical movements, each of which 
claimed to trace its ancestry to him and to expound the authentic 
version of his thought.! The Socrates who is the nearly exclusive 
preoccupation of modern scholarship is that of Plato’s ‘Socratic’ 
dialogues. Yet in his own time and place Plato's was only one of several 
competing interpretations of Socrates! philosophy. His competitors 
include figures as diverse as Antisthenes, spiritual father of the Cynics 
and apparently the most influential of the Socratics during the first 
fifteen years after Socrates’ death, and Aristippus, the hedonist to 
whom the Cyrenaics traced their ancestry, as well as a host of other 
‘minor Socratics’, so grouped by tradition although some were 
philosophers of the first rank? During the following century Socrates 
was adopted as the principal authority of the two most influential 
Hellenistic schools, the Stoics and the Academic Sceptics, whose 
debates often took the form of offering differing interpretations of 
certain Socratic premisses and doctrines.’ These competing versions 
of Socrates’ philosophy provide the best point of entry in seeking to 
understand the basic alternatives available in interpreting his thought. 

The enormous body of scholarship devoted to the so-called 
‘Socratic’ dialogues of Plato during the last two decades has clarified 
in important ways the philosophical methodology and commitments 


! Much of the relevant evidence for the Socratics is assembled in G. Giannantoni’s 
four-volume collection of Socraticorum Reliquiae [SRR] (Naples, 1983-5), now in its 
second edition (1990); for a collection of new essays exploring this subject see P. A. Van- 
der Waerdt (ed.), The Socratic Movement (Ithaca, NY, 1993). 

2 This judgement is based upon Antisthenes’ position as Isocrates’ primary rival (cf. 
Adv. soph. 1-8; Helen 1); see C. Eucken, Isocrates (Berlin, 1983), 25—7, 63. 

3 One might single out for mention the Dialectical school, which located Socrates’ 
true importance not in his ethical doctrine but in his dialectical practice. For the 
considerable influence of this school on early Hellenistic philosophy see D. N. Sedley, 
‘Diodorus Cronus and Hellenistic Philosophy’, PCPS, ws 23 (1977) 74-120; more 
recently, K. Dóring has argued against the separate existence of the Dialectical school: 
‘Gab es eine Dialektische Schule?', Phronesis, 34 (1989), 293-310. 

4 These are surveyed in A. A. Long, ‘Socrates in Hellenistic Philosophy’, CQ, ws 38 
(1988), 150-71; for the sceptical Socrates: J. Annas, ‘Plato the Sceptic’, OSAP suppl. vol. 
(1992), 43-72; and, for the Stoic Socrates: P. A. Vander Waerdt, ‘Politics and Philosophy 
in Stoicism’, OSAP 9 (1991), 185-211; G. Striker, ‘Plato’s Socrates and the Stoics’, J. 
DeFilippo and P. Mitsis, ‘Socrates and Stoic Natural Law’, and P. A. Vander Waerdt, 
‘Zeno’s Republic and the Origins of Natural Law’, all forthcoming in The Socratic 
Movement (above, n. 1). 
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of the Socrates whom tradition now regards as the most powerful and 
compelling of the ancient portraits Yet the problematic but often 
unargued assumptions of this scholarship have tended to discourage 
the careful examination of our other evidence. Even if we could 
reconstruct a reliable chronology of Plato's dialogues, and concede, 
generously, that this chronology exactly mirrors the development of 
Plato's own thought, it would not follow that we have any reliable 
criterion whereby to identify certain dialogues as ‘Socratic’, if that 
term is understood to designate dialogues in which Plato's portrayal of 
Socrates is not fundamentally informed by his own philosophical 
preoccupations.® Nor would these dialogues necessarily occupy a 
privileged place in the study of the historical Socrates’ thought.’ 


5 It is worth recalling, however, the extent to which scholarly fashion in this matter 
has varied: among Zeller's predecessors, ‘Xenophon has come to be regarded as the 
only perfectly trustworthy authority for the philosophy of Socrates; to all others, Plato 
included, at most a supplementary value is allowed’, a position which Zeller himself in 
the main endorses despite Schleiermacher's objections (Uber den Werth des Sokrates 
als Philosophen', Abhandlungen der kgl. Preuftischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 
1814/15, Philos. Kl. Berlin [1818], 50-68 = A. Patzer (ed.), Der historische Sokrates [Wege 
der Forschung, 585; Darmstadt, 1987], 41-58), which strikingly resemble the arguments 
on which the contemporary reversal of this position rests (see Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools, trans. J. Reichel [London, 1885], 99-105 at 100, 182-6). The present dismissive 
attitude towards Xenophon's testimony seems to have won through around the 
beginning of the present century; by 1916 W. W. Baker could write, in his 'Apologetic 
for Xenophon's Memorabilia’, CJ 12 (1916—17), 293-309 at 293: ‘After constituting the 
supreme court of appeal on matters Socratic in some past generations, [Xenophon] has 
... not only been removed from the bench, but even at times quite thrown out of court 
and denied the right to appear either as advocate or witness.’ 

® The view here expressed is certainly a minority opinion, for which see further the 
Introduction to The Socratic Movement (above, n. 1). C. H. Kahn has questioned the 
assumption that the Socrates depicted in Plato's early dialogues is the historical 
Socrates in his ‘Did Plato Write Socratic Dialogues?', CQ, Ns 31 (1981), 305-20. For 
more conventional opinion see e.g. W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, iv 
(Cambridge, 1975), 39-66. The most convenient point of entry into scholarship on the 
*historical Socrates' is the collection edited by Patzer, Der historische Sokrates. 

? G. Vlastos, Socrates: Ironist and Moral Philosopher (Ithaca, NY, 1991), 45-106, claims 
that the evidence of Aristotle and Xenophon independently confirms that the Socrates 
of Plato's ‘early’ or ‘Socratic’ dialogues is the historical figure, in contradistinction to 
the Socrates of the ‘middle’ dialogues, whom he takes to be Plato’s spokesman. Vlastos's 
appeal to Aristotle is simply circular: he has oddly overlooked the demonstration of 
A. E. Taylor in his Varia Socratica (St Andrews University Publications, 9; Oxford, 1911), 
40-90 at 40, that ‘every statement of importance made about Socrates in the Aristotelian 
corpus can be traced to an existing source in the Platonic dialogues’. (Vlastos’s one 
attempt [97 n. 69] to defend this strategy against the appearance of circularity fails: even 
if a few—relatively minor—items in Aristotle's testimony ‘could not have been fished 
out of Plato's text’, all the points on which Vlastos's construction relies clearly have 
been so fished.) Hence Aristotle provides no independent evidence to support Vlastos's 
case. Moreover, he considerably overestimates the extent to which Xenophon confirms 
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Indeed, it would hardly seem possible to understand this figure, 
historically, without understanding why he inspired such diverse 
philosophical movements. An impoverishing, if unsurprising, effect of 
the recent scholarly preoccupation with the Platonic Socrates has 
been the exclusion of rival portraits of Socrates from serious study. Yet 
the best way of assessing Plato’s Socrates, I suggest, is through a 
comparative study of his portrayal with that offered by other 
Socratics—particularly by Xenophon, whose extensive corpus of Soc- 
ratic writings provides the best evidence for comparison.’ In the pres- 
ent paper I offer a comparative study of the way in which Plato and 
Xenophon portray a pivotal event in Socrates’ intellectual biography, 
the pronouncement concerning his virtue which Chaerephon 
obtained from the oracle at Delphi. The comparison, I hope, will 
highlight the distinctive features of each author's account of Socrates’ 
ethics and philosophical mission, and will provide the basis for a more 
informed assessment of the philosophical merits of each. 


The study of Socrates must confront the fact that he wrote nothing, 
apart from the poetic renditions of Aesop's fables and the hymn to 


his interpretation of the historical Socrates: so, for example, in claiming (pp. 102-3, 
160-2) that ‘Xenophon’s evidence is firm and unambiguous’, ‘even more explicit and 
emphatic than are Plato and Aristotle’ in attesting Socrates’ disavowal of phusiologia 
(citing Mem. 1. 1. 11 and claiming implausibly that the account of piety in 1. 4, 4. 3 ‘does 
not need' the teleological theodicy which underwrites it), Vlastos fails to acknowledge 
that the Xenophontic Socrates unambiguously advocates the positive use of disciplines 
of phusiologia by the kaloskagathos (Mem. 4. 7; for the interpretation of Xenophon's 
testimony see ‘Socrates in the Clouds’, in The Socratic Movement [above, n. 1], sect. Iv). 
For some similar reservations about Vlastos's methodology see now M. C. Stokes, 
‘Socrates’ Mission’, in B. C. Gower and M. C. Stokes (eds.), Socratic Questions: The 
Philosophy of Socrates and its Significance (London, 1992), 26-81 at 77-9. The testimony of 
Aristotle and Xenophon thus falls far short of confirming Vlastos's claim that the 
Socrates of Plato’s ‘Socratic’ dialogues is the historical figure, a construction which in 
any case is built on the quicksand of unprovable claims about Platonic chronology. 


8 Some of the misconceptions on which the contemporary scholarly prejudice 
against Xenophon rests are exposed in D.R. Morrison, ‘On Professor Vlastos 
Xenophon’, Ancient Philosophy, 7 (1987), 7-22. The renewed attempt of Vlastos, Socrates, 
31—2, 99-106, to confront Xenophon's testimony tends to be selective and unsympa- 
thetic, and it takes insufficient account of the literary agenda which informs his 
presentation of Socratic philosophy. The best discussion of the relation between the 
Platonic and Xenophontic Socrates known to me is that of J. Burnet in the Introduction 
to his edition of Plato s Phaedo (Oxford, 1911) ['Introduction'], pp. ix-lvi (= Patzer, Der 
historische Sokrates, 109-45). 
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Apollo he composed while awaiting execution? Our principal access 
to his life and philosophy is provided by the surviving examples of the 
genre of literature that Aristotle named the Sokratikoi logoi and paired 
with the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus as an unnamed genre of 
poetry or mimesis.'? The earliest Sokratikoi logoi have perished,!! so we 
must rely on the surviving evidence of Aeschines (seven of whose 
works displayed the ‘Socratic character: D.L. 2.61), Plato, and 
Xenophon if we wish to understand their generic conventions. In the 
absence of independent evidence concerning the phantom known as 
‘the historical Socrates’, the best way to isolate the distinctive features 
of these conflicting interpretations of Socratic philosophy is through 
comparative study of how each author represents a single doctrine or 
episode in Socrates’ life." 

Two assumptions inform the interpretation of Xenophon’s Apology 
of Socrates in relation to its Platonic target which I develop in the 
following pages. First, the generic conventions of the Sokratikoi logoi 
allowed considerable fictionalization in the portrayal of Socrates’ 
biography and philosophy, such that the historical figure himself 
provided only a minimal control for later Socratics who sought to 
appropriate his authority in expounding their own version of his 
philosophy. If this view is correct, then divergent accounts of the same 
doctrine or episode in Socrates’ life, even if they provide only doubtful 
access to the historical figure himself, provide excellent guidance to 
authorial intention. In this case, Xenophon adapts and corrects Plato’s 
competing literary portrayal of Socrates in an effort to highlight the 
distinctive features of his own interpretation. Second, the relation of 
influence between Xenophon’s Socratic writings and those of Plato 
appears to run only in one direction: there is abundant evidence that 


? Plato, Phaedo 60c-61:8; cf. D.L. 2. 42; M. L. West, ambi et Elegi Graeci (Oxford, 
1972), ii. 118-19. 

19 See Po, 1447^ 11; cf. Rhet. 141720; On Poets fr. 72 Rose = Athen. 11, 505C. 

11 [t is not even clear whom we should honour as the founder of the genre: the 
tradition is divided between the claims of Simon the Athenian cobbler, who composed 
thirty-three Socratic dialogues based on Socrates’ conversations in his workshop (D.L. 
2. 122-3; on his influence among later Socratics see R. F. Hock, ‘Simon the Shoemaker 
as an Ideal Cynic’, GRBS 17 [1976], 41-54), and of Alexamenus of Teos, whose claim 
has the authority of Aristotle in his On Poets (D.L. 3. 48); see Diskin Clay, ‘The Origins 
of the Socratic Dialogue’, in The Socratic Movement (above, n. 1). 

? Such comparative study has been remarkably rare: one exception is Charles 
Kahn’s attempt to see how Plato’s Symposium responds to earlier literature on Socratic 
eros by Aeschines and Antisthenes: ‘Plato as a Socratic’, in Hommage à Henri Joly 
(Recherches sur la philosophie et langage, 12; Grenoble, 1990), 287-301. 
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Xenophon responded to Plato's portrayal of Socrates, but none that 
Plato took account of Xenophon's. Moreover, the relation between the 
two authors is mediated by written texts which we can still read and 
compare today. Accordingly, when they offer conflicting interpreta- 
tions of the same doctrine or episode in Socrates' life, we may in 
general assume that Xenophon is aware of Plato's account and writes 
at least partly in response to it. Let us turn to the evidence which 
supports these two assumptions. 

The most obvious evidence that the genre of Sokratikoi logoi granted 
considerable scope to fictionalization is the ready disregard which 
Xenophon—like Plato—displays in matters of historical verisimili- 
tude. Xenophon's claims to have personally witnessed conversations 
he reports? have often led scholars to assume that he aims to draw a 
historical portrayal of Socrates—one which, when compared with 
Plato's divergent account, they find deficient. If they were correct to 
think that Xenophon's ‘professed aim’ is ‘to preserve memories of 
Socratic philosophizing’,'‘ then that portrayal of Socrates would be as 
limited as Xenophon’s experience with him. Yet their interpretation 
appears to mistake generic convention for authorial intention—the 
claim of having personally witnessed a conversation, after all, is an 
artifice well established in Greek literature as a device to lend 
authority to one’s report. Since Xenophon claims personal knowledge 
of conversations which the most rudimentary considerations of 
chronology rule out, it appears that the genre of Sokratikoi logoi readily 
licensed fictionalization: ‘the misstatements are so glaring that they 
can hardly have been intended to deceive’.!> Thus Xenophon claims 
to have been present at a symposium which took place in 422 Bc (Symp. 
1. 1-2), while he was only a young child, if even alive; his claim to 
have heard the conversation recounted in Oeconomicus (1.1) is 


13 See e.g. Mem. 1.3. 1, 1. 4; Oec. 1.1 (cf. 3. 12); Sym. 1. 1-2. Among Xenophon's 
Socratic writings, only in the Apology of Socrates does he avowedly rely on someone else's 
report. 

14 Vlastos, Socrates, 50. 

Burnet, ‘Introduction’, p.xxii. For ancient criticism of Plato's dramatic 
inconsistencies see Athen. 5, 216cff. Although the fictional character of Plato's Socratic 
conversations is commonly accepted (so e.g. Kahn, ‘On the Relative Date of the Gorgias 
and the Protagoras’, OSAP 6 [1988], 99—102), such that no one would impeach Plato's 
portrayal merely on the basis of dramatic inconsistencies, Xenophon is rarely accorded 
similar charity despite writing in the same genre. 

16 Cf. Athen. 5, 216D; Burnet, ‘Introduction’, pp. xxii-xxiii. 
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similarly implausible;" and other reported conversations must 
likewise be fictitious or even ‘pure invention'.'? 

If authorial licence sanctioned fabrication of the setting of Socratic 
discussions, why should it not have extended to fabrication of the 
discussions themselves? That is certainly the implication of Aristotle’s 
classification of the Sdkratikoi logoi as a genre of mimesis: the 
constraints upon fictionalization imposed by known historical fact 
ought not to have been any greater in this genre than in other kinds of 
poetry. It is also the implication of the description of Plato’s works in 
the Second Epistle as the works of a ‘Socrates embellished and made 
new (314C).? If we treat Xenophon's disregard for historical 
verisimilitude with a modicum of interpretative charity, we shall 
conclude that the generic conventions in which he worked gave full 
licence to the creation of fictional Socratic conversations. And if, as 
Arnaldo Momigliano has argued, the Socratics’ portraits of Socrates 
guide us through /erra incognita rather than through the terrain 
Socrates travelled in his own time and place, then the historical figure 
himself provided only a minimal control over interpretations of 
Socrates’ philosophy offered by later Socratics.” Accordingly, to 
object in the manner of Xenophon's modern detractors that histori- 
cally unreliable features in his portrayal of Socrates impeach its 


1 The dramatic date of Socrates’ dialogue with Ischomachus (which takes place in 
time of peace: 2. 6) must be set between Cyrus’ death in 401, to which Xenophon alludes 
at 4. 18, and Socrates' death in 399; since Xenophon was absent from Athens for several 
decades after his departure to serve on Cyrus' expedition, he cannot have overheard 
this conversation. 

8 This is the phrase of E. C. Marchant, ‘Introduction’ to the Loeb Memorabilia 
(London, 1923), p. xiii; cf. L. Robin, ‘Les “Mémorables” de Xenophon et notre 
connaissance de la philosophie de Socrate’, L'Année philosophique, 21 (1910), 1-47 at 32, 
35-7; A. Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography (London, 1971), 52-4; A.-H 
Chroust, Socrates, Man and Myth: The Two Socratic Apologies of Xenophon (London, 1957), 
1-16; C. H. Kahn, ‘The Sokratikoi logoi as Background for the Interpretation of Plato’s 
Dialogues’, forthcoming in his Plate and the Creation of the Socratic Dialogue (Cambridge). 

1 The value of this testimonium as evidence for the fictional character of Plato's 
Sdkratikoi logoi does not depend on whether this epistle is by Plato or not, since its 
author clearly had an intimate knowledge of them. 

20 See Momigliano, Greek Biography, 46: ‘biography acquired a new meaning when 
the Socratics moved to that zone between truth and fiction which is so bewildering to 
the professional historian. ... The Socratics experimented in biography, and the 
experiments were directed towards capturing the potentialities rather than the realities 
of individual lives. Socrates, the main subject of their considerations ... was not so 
much the real Socrates as the potential Socrates. He was not a dead man whose life 
could be recounted. He was the guide to territories as yet unexplored.’ 
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credibility is beside the point.” Moreover, if his Sokratikoi logoi are 
often largely or entirely fictional, then scholarly interpretation needs 
to respect that fact. Instead of asking whether we should ‘prefer’ 
Plato's account or Xenophon’s in cases where they conflict,” 
according to the criterion of which seems to offer a more respectable 
historical pedigree, we should instead see the divergences between 
these accounts as valuable guides in assessing authorial intention. 
Thus in the case of the Delphic oracle, I shall argue, Xenophon adapts 
the Platonic account not to correct the historical facts of an episode— 
which may be, after all, a Platonic invention (see below, p. 29)—but 
rather to highlight the distinctive features of his own interpretation of 
Socratic ethics. 

If the generic characteristics of the SSokratikoi logoi diminish their 
value for purposes of historical reconstruction, they need not diminish 
their philosophical interest. There is no reason, after all, to doubt that 
Xenophon’s distinctive interpretation of Socrates’ philosophy derives 
from personal experience. He knew Socrates well enough in his youth 
to seek his advice about the most pivotal event in his life, his invitation 
to join Proxenus in Cyrus’ service (Anab. 3. 1. 4—10; cf. D.L. 2. 49—50); 
and his eulogies of Socrates as the most beneficial of helpers in the 
quest for virtue (cf. Mem. 1. 2. 62—4, 1. 3. 1, 4. 8. 11; Ap. Soc. 34) display 
a degree of personal gratitude which it would be ungenerous to 
contradict without compelling reason. Moreover, Socrates’ frank criti- 
cism of Xenophon—more severe than any other character receives in 
his corpus—suggests a certain intimacy between the two: witness the 
story in which Socrates sharply rebukes him for his inclination, which 
he shares with Critoboulos, to kiss beautiful boys.” Of course, it does 
not follow from the fact that Xenophon’s interpretation of Socratic 
philosophy derives from personal experience that this interpretation 
is particularly plausible or illuminating: that conclusion can emerge 
only on the basis of the detailed study undertaken in Sections II-IV 


21 This is the strategy of Vlastos, Socrates, e.g. pp. 288-9 in comparing Xenophon’s 
account of the story of the Delphic oracle with Plato's, or (pp. 291-3) their accounts of 
the motivation of Socrates' defence speech. No consideration is given to the possibility 
that both accounts are literary fictions. The fictional character of Xenophon's Sokratikoi 
logoi is recognized by J. Luccioni, Xenophon et le Socratisme (Publications de la Faculté 
des Lettres d'Alger, 25; Paris, 1953), 111-12; for Plato see below, n. 8o. 

22 So e.g. Vlastos, Socrates, 161 n. 19, 166 n. 41, 291-3. 

5 See Mem. 1. 3. 8-13; cf. 2.6. 28-33; Sym. 4. 10-28, 5. 1-10; D.L. 2. 48-9, quoting 
Aristippus, who adduced Socrates’ discussion in the Memorabilia as evidence of 
Xenophon’s own interests. 
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below. But the fact that Xenophon draws upon earlier Socratic 
literature in his exposition of Socratic philosophy need not in the least 
impair its plausibility or interest! Nobody denigrates Plato's 
portrayal of Socrates on the grounds that his dialogues drew upon 
earlier Sokratikoi logoi (see e.g. above, n. 12). Xenophon’s account of 
Socratic ethics could be an entirely faithful rendition of what the 
historical Socrates thought without his literary exposition of that 
thought being similarly constrained.” As I shall try to show in detail in 
the case of the Apology of Socrates, Xenophon exploits the distance 
between historical fact and biographical invention characteristic of 
the Sokratikoi logoi in order to enrich his own presentation of Socrates" 
philosophy by opposing it to Plato's competing literary portrayal. 
This brings us to the second assumption. The relation of influence 
between Xenophon’s Socratic writings and those of Plato, so far as we 
can now tell, runs only in one direction. Xenophon responded with 
care to Plato's portrayal of Socrates, but there is no evidence that Plato 
knew of Xenophon’s.”* This influence, however, appears to involve a 
complex mixture of selective appropriation and criticism of Plato's 
work in the service of advancing Xenophon's own interpretation of 
Socratic philosophy. The relation of Xenophon's Symposium to 
Plato's provides an excellent test case to clarify the extent to which the 
Sokratikoi logoi constitute a self-referential genre with its own literary 
conventions which in turn inform the Socratics' portrayal of Socrates. 
In this case the priority of Plato's work in date of composition is 


4 This point deserves emphasis, in view of the evidence shortly to be considered that 
several of Xenophon's Socratic writings are written in direct reply to Plato: Xenophon 
may be indebted to Plato in matters of literary form while still advancing an 
independent and plausible interpretation of Socrates’ philosophy. 

25 [ do not mean to take any position in this paper concerning the relative merits of 
Xenophon and Plato as sources for the philosophy of the historical Socrates: my 
purpose is entirely propaedeutic, namely to elucidate the literary problems that must be 
solved before one could even begin to consider that question and its appropriateness. 

6 This consideration is not decisive, of course, in view of Plato's rigorous exclusion 
(following common ancient practice) of his primary rivals among the Socratics from 
mention: while nearly all the other members of Socrates’ circle (named, for example, at 
Phaedo 598) are depicted in the course of his dialogues, Plato mentions Antisthenes, the 
most influential of the Socratics in his own day, only to confirm his presence at 
Socrates’ death (Phaedo 508), Aristippus only to récord his absence (59c), and 
Aeschines only to note his presence at Socrates’ death and trial (Ap. 338). Xenophon 
never receives mention, although he himself states in discussing Glaucon's education 
that Socrates took an interest in him ‘on Plato's account’ (Mem. 3. 6. 1; cf. 1. 2. 48, where 
Plato does not figure among Socrates’ associates). These facts may betoken greater 
literary generosity on Xenophon's part rather than ignorance of his writings on Plato's. 
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clear;? and since no other philosophical dialogue set at a symposium 
is known from this period,? the abundant parallels between the two 
works may confidently be explained in terms of Xenophon's response 
to Plato rather than vice versa or by reference to other lost works in 
this genre. When Xenophon has his Socrates explicitly contradict 
Pausanias! account (180D, 1814-0) of the relation between Ouranian 
and Vulgar Aphrodite (8. 9-10), and Phaedrus’ discussion (178&- 
1798) of the Sacred Band of Lovers (8. 32-5)," he is not purporting to 
speak to historical fact, but rather to confront this earlier literary 
portrayal in an attempt to reconfigure discussion about Socratic eros in 
accordance with his own understanding of Socratic ethics. In the case 
of the Symposium, moreover, a complex and subtle relation obtains 
between model and imitation: Xenophon has not set his Symposium in 
overt polemic against Plato’s, nor has its structure been determined by 
its Platonic antecedent.” The first direct confrontation with Plato’s 
work does not occur until Socrates’ great speech on Eros in chapter 8; 
many of the Platonic allusions before that point are introduced from 
other texts. While Xenophon composed his Symposium with Plato’s 


27 See K. J. Dover, ‘The Date of Plato’s Symposium’, Phronesis, 10 (1965), 2-20 at 9-16. 

8 Although this is claimed to be a ‘stock setting’ for Sokratikoi logoi (R. Waterfield in 
the Penguin Xenophon: Conversations of Socrates [London, 1990], 11, 219), the 
Hellenistic critic Herodicus, author of Against the Socrates-Lover (IIpós róv gido- 
awxpdrnv), knows only Xenophon's work as a parallel to Plato's: Athen. 5, 215 F-217C. 
In the Hellenistic period, of course, such works became common if diverse in form: thus 
Epicurus Symposium portrays a gathering in which all the guests are Epicurean 
philosophers (see the quotations from Athenaeus assembled by H. Usener, Epicurea 
[Leipzig, 1897], 115-19 at 115); and the Stoic Persaeus wrote a work Hupomnémata 
sumpotika, which contained many anecdotes about the behaviour of Zeno and Stilpo at 
drinking-parties (see A. Erskine, The Hellenistic Stoa: Political Thought and Action (Ithaca, 
NY, 1990], 80-2). 

? Further references are collected by H. Thesleff, ‘The Interrelation and Date of 
the Symposia of Plato and Xenophon’, BICS 25 (1978), 157-70; see also H. G. Dakyns 
(trans), The Works of Xenophon (London, 1897), iii/1, pp. Ix-Ixvii; K. von Fritz, ‘Anti- 
sthenes und Sokrates in Xenophons Symposion’, RM 84 (1935), 19-45; W. Wimmel, 
‘Zum Verhältnis einiger Stellen des xenophontischen und platonischen Symposions’, 
Gymnasium, 64 (1957), 230-50; V.J. Gray, ‘Xenophon’s Symposion: The Display of 
Wisdom’, Hermes, 120 (1992), 58—75; and, for Xenophon’s use of the Socratic writings 
of Antisthenes and Aeschines, Kahn, ‘The Sokratikoi logoi. 

39 Thus the opening scene of the Symposium is clearly modelled on the beginning of 
Plato's Republic; and there are also interesting allusions to the Jon (3. 6, 4. 6), Theaetetus 
(1518 with 4. 62: Socrates as midwife), and Phaedrus (see Thesleff, ‘Interrelation and 
Date’). Xenophon's Apology of Socrates follows its Platonic antecedent more closely, but 
ch. 28 appears to be a reminiscence of Phaedo 898 2-5; and ch. 23 may epitomize the 
Crito. 
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fully in mind, he drew upon it selectively?! and in a manner that 
reveals considerable independence." We should recall that his 
literary achievements include the Memorabilia, which inaugurated a 
genre widely copied in the Hellenistic period.” 

The example of Xenophon’s Symposium is important because it 
demonstrates that the relation between the divergent portrayals of 
Socrates offered by Plato and Xenophon is mediated by written texts 
which we can still read and compare today.** If we wonder how 
Xenophon knew Plato's treatment of Socratic eros, the answer is that 
he encountered it in the pages of the latter's Symposium. And since his 
confrontation with Plato is a literary one, it should not surprise that he 
sometimes undertakes to respond to Plato's portrayal in the light of his 
own understanding of Socratic philosophy. 

Although few scholars would now deny that the setting, characters, 
and dramatic action of a Platonic dialogue decisively shape and 
delimit its philosophical argument,” similar attention has yet to be 
paid to the literary form of Xenophon's Socratic writings." The genre 


31 Xenophon finds it unnecessary to maintain even the appearance of dramatic 
verisimilitude in his use of Plato: his work alludes to discussions in Plato's Symposium 
whose dramatic date is six years later than Xenophon's (a source of complaint for 
Herodicus: Athen. 5, 216Y—2174). Perhaps Xenophon gives his drinking-party an earlier 
dramatic date than Plato's in order to claim literary precedence for it. 

32 For the imitation of the Phaedo in Cyrus’ dying speech (Cyr. 8. 7. 17-22) see e.g. 
A. E. Taylor, "The Impiety of Socrates’, in his Varia Socratica (1911), 1-39 at 32-7. 

33 Cf. Momigliano, Greek Biography, 52-4, who draws attention to Zeno’s Memorabilia 
of Crates (D.L. 7. 4) and Persaeus’ Memorabilia of Zeno and Stilpo (Athen. 4, 162; cf. 
D.L. 7. 36); note also Ariston’s Memorabilia (D.L. 7. 163). Xenophon’s Cyropaideia, Ana- 
basis, and Oeconomicus seem to have no clear precedent in Greek literature. 

3 Plato and Xenophon may well have known each other in their youth, but there is 
no direct evidence to this effect; the tradition of personal jealousy between the two (see 
Athen. 11, 504; Aulus Gellius 14. 3; D.L. 2. 57, 3. 34) is probably a biographers' fiction. 
But no personal relationship between them is likely after Xenophon went abroad in 
401BC to serve with Cyrus, having disregarded Socrates’ advice with respect to 
consultation of the Delphic oracle (Anab. 3. 1. 4-10; D.L. 2. 49-50). The decree exiling 
him for his association with Cyrus or Agesilaos (D.L. 2. 51), which was not rescinded 
until c.368 Bc, in the wake of the Theban victory at Leuctra, appears to preclude any 
visit by Xenophon to Athens for some thirty years after his departure (on the chronology 
of Xenophon's life see E. Delebecque, Essai sur la vie de Xenophon [Paris, 1957], 506-9). 

55 For a sampling of current opinion on this subject see, for instance, the collection 
edited by Charles Griswold, Platonic Writings/Platonic Readings (London, 1988); and now 
Michael Frede's discussion of the philosophical considerations which led Plato to 
adopt the dialogue form: ‘Plato’s Arguments and the Dialogue Form’, OSAP suppl. vol. 
(1992), 201—19. 

36 Some of the complexities in assessing Xenophon’s presentation of Socrates are 
discussed in D. K. O'Connor, ‘The Erotic Self-Sufficiency of Socrates: A Reading of 
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of the apologia presents a special case, but we shall attempt to keep at 
the forefront consideration of how literary form shapes Xenophon’s 
presentation of Socratic ethics. 

With this background in mind, then, let us turn to a case-study of 
the different conceptions of Socratic ethics advocated by Plato and 
Xenophon. My point of comparison is the story of the Delphic oracle, 
which they treat in very different ways in their respective Apologies of 
Socrates." This subject is especially appropriate for comparative 
treatment: it involves an important episode in Socrates’ life, one 
featuring prominently in the Hellenistic debate over his philosophical 
position,** which both authors treat in detail in a comparable context; 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia’, in The Socratic Movement (above, n. 1). The most incisive 
interpretation of a Xenophontic text remains Leo Strauss’s analysis of the Hiero, in his 
On Tyranny (Chicago, 1948), a book which sparked an illuminating exchange with 
Alexander Kojéve; on the political implications of the hermeneutical principles at stake 
see especially the title essay of Stanley Rosen's Hermeneutics as Politics (Oxford, 1987), 
87-140; for Strauss's work on classical political philosophy see now the informed 
assessment of Diskin Clay, ‘On a Forgotten Kind of Reading’, in A. Udall (ed.), Leo 
Strauss’s Thought: Toward a Critical Assessment (Boulder, Colo., 1991), 253-66. The only 
full-scale recent treatment of the Xenophontic corpus is that of W. E. Higgins, Xeno- 
phon the Athenian: The Problem of the Individual and the Society of the Polis (Albany, NY, 1977); 
see also, for orientation in the scholarship, D. R. Morrison, Bibliography of Xenophon’s 
Socratic Writings (Pittsburgh, 1988). 


* Although Xenophon’s work has been almost entirely neglected in recent 
scholarship, with the notable exception of T. L. Pangle, "The Political Defense of 
Socratic Philosophy: A Study of Xenophon's Apology of Socrates to the Jury’, Polity, 18 
(1985), 98—114 (see also Morrison, Bibliography, 72—3), there is an abundance of work on 
Plato’s: see especially the stimulating commentary of Thomas G. West, Plato’s Apology 
of Socrates (Ithaca, NY, 1979); R. E. Allen, Socrates and Legal Obligation (Minneapolis, 
1980), which emphasizes Athenian legal procedure; T. C. Brickhouse and N. D. Smith, 
Socrates on Trial (Princeton, 1988); and now C. D. C. Reeve, Socrates in the Apology 
(Indianapolis, r989), a particularly incisive interpretation written from the analytic 
perspective. None of these books even purports to offer an adequate account of the rela- 
tion of Xenophon's Apology to Plato's—surprisingly, because it provides our best evid- 
ence of how contemporary Socratics read the latter's work. The most useful comparison 
between the two works I have found is L. R. Shero, ‘Plato’s Apology and Xenophon's 
Apology’, CW 20 (1927), 107-11; see also E. Edelstein, Xenophontisches und platonisches Bild 
des Sokrates (Berlin, 1935), 138-50; M. Montuori, Socrates: Physiology of a Myth (London 
Studies in Classical Philology; Amsterdam, 1981), 67-73; Stokes, ‘Socrates’ Mission’, 
56-8. 

38 Arcesilaus appears to have taken the Platonic story of the Delphic oracle as the 
starting-point of his claim that Socrates was a sceptic who practised epoche, while his 
Epicurean opponent Colotes ridiculed Chaerephon’s story as entirely ‘vulgar and 
sophistical’ (ap. Plut. Adv. Col. 1116E—rF); see P. A. Vander Waerdt, ‘Colotes and the 
Epicurean Refutation of Skepticism’, GRBS 30 (1989), 225-67 at 253-60 and 254 n. 69 
(note also Athen. 5, 218E—r, whose language in criticizing Chaerephon’s enquiry of the 
oracle indicates an Academic source). Among the early Hellenistic schools only the 
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moreover, since Xenophon also recounts Socrates' speech to the jury 
in his Memorabilia (4. 8; cf. 4. 4. 4), we can consider how the generic 
characteristics of the apologia, as well as his specific philosophical 
intention, may inform his portrayal of Socrates in the Apology. 


H 


My thesis is that Xenophon’s Apology of Socrates is written directly in 
reply to Plato’s in an attempt to reconfigure discussion about Socrates’ 
trial in accordance with his own understanding of Socratic ethics. 
Xenophon indicates in his exordium that his work is intended to 
correct earlier accounts of Socrates’ trial, and Plato’s Apology, I shall 
argue, displays the very features to which Xenophon takes exception. 
Moreover, chronological considerations indicate that Xenophon’s 
Apology is a rather late addition to the literature concerning Socrates’ 
trial: since Anytus was alive in 388/7, when he served as a grain official 
at Athens,” Xenophon’s reference to him as already dead and 
enjoying ill repute on account of his son’s bad education (4p. Soc. 31) 
provides a terminus post quem for composition of the Apology. While the 
date of Plato’s Apology is not known, Xenophon’s work most probably 
postdates his, and scholars have long noticed the close relation in 


Epicureans rejected Socrates as a philosophical authority. The oracle figures as H3 in]. 
Fontenrose's catalogue, The Delphic Oracle (Berkeley, 1978), 245, which lists the ancient 
testimonia. 


39 Lysias 22. 8. F. Ollier, whose text of Xenophon: Banquet, Apologie de Socrate (Paris, 
1961) I have employed, expresses reservations (pp. 89-90) on the ground that we know 
of other figures named Anytus from this period. But Anytus' office in protecting the 
grain supply of the poor is fully in keeping with his position as a prominent demagogue 
(cf. Isocrates 18. 23 and r1 hypothesis); moreover, it stretches credulity beyond breaking- 
point to suppose that Xenophon would introduce in Ap. Soc. 29—31 an Anytus other than 
the one who had prosecuted Socrates (for an inventory of ancient evidence concerning 
Anytus see J. Klein, A Commentary on Plato’s Meno [Chapel Hill, 1965], 223-4; also 
Taylor, Varia Socratica, 2-3, for Anytus’ involvement in other legal actions after 
restoration of the democracy). Socrates’ prophecy concerning the fate of Anytus’ son 
may well represent an ironic comment on the Platonic Socrates’ conversation with him 
concerning the teachability of human virtue (Meno goB-94E). Anytus’ office as grain 
supervisor would appear to belie the ancient stories, perhaps inspired by Plato, Ap. 
39C-D, that shortly after Socrates’ trial the Athenians exiled his accusers and executed 
Meletus (D.L. 2. 38-9, 43, 6. 9-10; cf. Diodorus Siculus 14. 37. 7; Plut. De invidia et odio 
6, 5384). 

4 There is no firm evidence upon which to date Plato’s Apology, although the 
absence of any allusion to the charges set out in Polycrates’ Indictment of Socrates might 
be thought to tell against composition before 394/3. Brickhouse and Smith, Socrates on 
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language and argument between the two works.*! Hence, after arguing 
that Plato’s Apology is Xenophon’s target, I shall try to show that the 
central differences in their presentation of the story of the Delphic 
oracle are due to Xenophon’s attempt to correct what he takes to be a 
mistaken or unclear account of Socratic ethics.” 

Xenophon announces the intention of his work and the tradition in 
which it is written in the first three sentences of his Apology (1. 1): 


AXwkpárovs 86 06600 woe boxe eivai uepvijaÜaa kai ws ered} kàn eis viv 
00000 éovAeócaro mepí re THs dmoAoyías Kai THs TeÀevrüs roô Biov. 
yeypádaao: pév ov mepi roórov kai 04401 kai waves érvxov THS ueyaÀmyopías 
auto: © kai 07407 ti TH vri 00705 éppijÜ tad Xwkpárovs. dad’ dri 207 
éavTQ 7yeíro aiperórepov 66001 700 Biov Üávarov, 70070 où iecadývioav: 
Hore dópoveorépa 00700 daiverar 60001 ý peyadnyopia. 

It seems to me to be appropriate to hand down to memory also how Socrates, 
when he was indicted, deliberated concerning his defence and concerning the 
end of his ife. Others, it is true, have written about this,” and all of them have 
hit upon his boastfulness (megalégoria)—by which it is clear that his defence 
really was spoken this way. But that he already considered death more choice- 
worthy than life they have not shown clearly; so that his boastfulness appears 
to be rather imprudent. 


Xenophon does not identify the predecessors to whom he here refers. 
His use of the plural (panies) is puzzling: it seems to imply that he has 
multiple works in mind, but we should be cautious: at Mem. 1. 4.1 


Trial, 1-2, conjecture a date of composition within a decade of Socrates’ speech. The 
view expressed in the text is based upon the fact of abundant evidence that Plato 
influenced Xenophon’s writings, but none that Plato knew Xenophon’s. 


^! See R. Hackforth, The Composition of Platos Apology (Cambridge, 1933), 12-46 
(whose arguments for the opposite relation of influence seem to me unconvincing); 
Chroust, Socrates, 17-43; Montuori, Socrates, 74-86. 

* Of course, not all of Xenophon’s modifications of the Platonic account reflect 
philosophical differences: so, for example, his account of Socrates’ megalégoria makes 
explicit what Plato leaves characteristically allusive (as we shall see in this section); on 
the other hand, Xenophon’s different version of the oracle’s response reflects major 
differences with Plato in the interpretation of Socratic ethics (see below, section v). 

43 [t has been suggested to me that wepi rovrouv here refers not to mepi re Tis 
érodoyias ...as ordinarily supposed (i.e. taking it to refer to the entire ds clause), but 
to Socrates himself—in which case Xenophon need not be citing previous defence 
speeches in particular. But this reading would make megalégoria a regular feature of 
Socrates’ depiction, and there is no other occasion in the Socratic literature in which 
Socrates is so characterized. 

* Caution is notably absent in the claim of Vlastos, Socrates, 292, that there is 
‘compelling reason’ to reject Xenophon’s account of the motivation of Socrates’ 
megalégoria (which Vlastos misunderstands: see below, p. 20) because “Xenophon is in a 
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he uses the plural (00606: ypá$ovoi re kai Aéyovot ...) in a clear 
reference to Plato's Cleitophon.** Our evidence concerning the genre to 
which Xenophon refers strongly suggests that Plato, if he is not the 
exclusive target of Xenophon's correction, is the pre-eminent one. 
Although the fact is little noticed, other candidates for a fourth- 
century apologia purporting to recount what Socrates said in defence 
at his trial apart from those of Plato and Xenophon are surprisingly 
hard to find. The only possible target for Xenophon's criticism other 
than Plato’s work appears to be the Apology attributed by the Suda to 
Crito (éypae Zw kpárovs árroAoyíav, SRR VI B 43 Giannantoni); but 
this testimonium might merely reflect Crito's status as the sole Socratic 
to have heard the final arguments in which the Platonic Socrates 
defended his decision to remain in prison. The absence of 
contemporary targets for Xenophon's Apology has been obscured by 
the proliferation of speeches written in later antiquity in Socrates" 
defence, an industry which attracted such figures as Plutarch 
(Lamprias, Catalogue, No. 189), Theodectes (F. Blass, Die attische Be- 
redsamkeit |Leipzig, 1887], ii. 351), the Stoic Theon of Antioch (Suda, 
s.v. ‘Theon’), and Libanius (Declam. 5. 1), as well as Maximus of Tyre 
(who reports that works were still appearing in his time, late second 
century AD: 3. 1b). The genre was in fact so popular that special 
rules were set out to guide the composition of a Socratic Apology (see 
Proclus, /n Tim. 1.65, 22ff. Diehl); but these rules and the other 


minority of one in taking this view of Socrates’ speech’: philosophical interpretation 
would be greatly simplified if such issues could be settled by a show of hands; and since 
the other texts to which Vlastos supposes Xenophon here refers (292 n. 159: Lysias [see 
contra below, p. 16], Theodectes, and Polycrates [which clearly did not, pace Vlastos, 
take the form of a Socratic defence speech as the grammar of Ap. Soc. 1 requires]) have 
perished, Plato's is the only other hand visible to be counted. Moreover, as I argue 
below, Plato's text is entirely consistent with Xenophon's claim that Plato depicted 
Socrates’ megalégoria but made it appear imprudent by failing to make clear that this 
strategy was deliberate. 


55 The reference might mean ‘Plato and those who agree with him’; on this work see 
esp. D. L. Roochnik, "The Riddle of Plato’s Cleitophon’, Ancient Philosophy, 4 (1984), 132- 
45. In Ap. Soc. 1, of course, the agreement of other writers is cited to confirm Socrates’ 
megalégoria—a consideration which does suggest that Xenophon means to refer to at 
least one account other than Plato's (the identity of which, as the review below shows, 
must remain uncertain). 

^5 As Clay, who kindly called this passage to my attention, points out in ‘The Origins 
of the Socratic Dialogue’ (in The Socratic Movement). Demetrius of Phaleron’s Apology of 
Socrates (D.L. 5. 81: testimonia collected in F. Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles, iv (Basle, 
1968], frs. 91-8, pp. 24-5) clearly did not purport to represent Socrates’ speech at the 
trial, but instead retailed philosophical parallels to the Athenians’ phthonos for Socrates. 
On the rhetor Theodectes see F. Solmsen, RE 2 (1934), via. 1734. 21—42. 
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authors just cited suggest that the popularity of the genre was due in 
part to the challenges it offered as a rhetorical exercise, not to histori- 
cal knowledge of Socrates’ trial independent of the fourth-century 
sources on which we rely. 

The absence of other fourth-century apologiai is also surprising in 
view of Isocrates’ reference (Busiris 6, which dates from ¢.388 Bc) to the 
tradition of writing eulogies of Socrates, and of the intense debate over 
Socrates’ trial in the 390s and 380s. This debate was sparked, in part, 
by the Athenian democrat Polycrates’ Indictment of Socrates (written 
some time between 394/3 Bc and the date of Busiris), which adopts the 
conceit of being Anytus’ speech against Socrates at the trial, 
explaining why Socrates should justly be put to death.” Thanks to 
Libanius' extensive use of this work centuries later in composing his 
own Apology of Socrates, we can reconstruct the argument of this speech 
in some detail. In his own time Polycrates’ argument elicited a 
vigorous response, the most extensive being Xenophon's reply to 
Socrates’ ‘accuser’ in the first two chapters of the Memorabilia. Plato 
may have replied to him in the Gorgias; Isocrates undertakes to 
expose the deficiencies in Polycrates’ rhetoric in his Busiris (4~5); and 
Lysias too wrote a reply to Polycrates, apparently around 390 Bc.” But 
none of these works is attested as having displayed the megalegoria 
Xenophon singles out as the distinctive characteristic of this Socratic 
literature. The only other candidate, the speech Lysias composed for 
Socrates before his trial, is said by Diogenes Laertius (2. 40) to have 
been rejected by Socrates because it was not appropriate for him—and 
so is not likely to be among the works to which Ap. Soc. 1 refers.” 


7 Testimonia for Polycrates’ Indictment: Isocrates, Busiris 4; D.L. 2. 39-40; Libanius, 
Ap.; Aelian, Var. Hist. 11. 10; Quintilian, Or. 2. 17. 4; schol. ad Aristidem, 3. 320, 480 
Dindorf, Suda, s.v. ‘Polycrates’; Themistius, Or. 23. For discussion: J. Humbert, ‘Le 
pamphlet de Polycrates et le Gorgias de Platon’, Revue de philologie, 5 (1931), 20-77; P. 
Treves, RE xi. 1736-52; A.-H. Chroust, ‘Xenophon, Polycrates and the “Indictment of 
Socrates”’, C&5M 16 (1955), 1-77; Chroust, Socrates, 69—100, with older literature cited at 
253 n.378. A.E. Raubitschek (in correspondence) suggests the possibility that 
‘Polycrates’ Indictment was a revised version of the actual accusation, revised for 
publication after Plato’s Apology’. 

^ ‘An immense scaffolding of conjecture’ has been erected on the fact that both 
Polycrates (ap. Libanius, Ap. 87) and Plato (Gorg. 4848-c) cite the same passage of 
Pindar, as E. R. Dodds, Plato: Gorgias (Oxford, 1959), 28-9, 271-2, puts it in adopting a 
cautious view. 

49 Stob. 7. 56; Plut. Vit, decem orat. 836; schol. ad Aristidem 3. 480 Dindorf; Plut. 
Lys.; Cic. Orator 1. 54, 231. 

5? Diogenes tells us that it was not appropriate because it was forensic rather than 
philosophical, but just as likely a conjecture is that it did not display the megalégoria 
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Thus, by elimination of the other attested evidence, Plato’s Apology 
remains the only plausible target in the genre of writing to which 
Xenophon takes exception. 

Does Plato’s work then display the feature of Socrates’ defence 
speech to which Xenophon draws attention, its megalégoria or 
boastfulness?*! Megalégoria is a quality which Xenophon elsewhere 
contrasts unfavourably with gracefulness (to eukhari): praising 
Agesilaos for the latter quality, Xenophon reports that he endured 
megalégoria in others as a promise of their excellence, a practice Cyrus 
too observed (Ages. 8. 2-3; Cyr. 4. 4. 2-3, 7. 1. 17; cf. Anab. 6. 3. 18). 
Hence it would appear that megalégoria, although in general an 
objectionable trait, is appropriate in certain circumstances when the 
agent's assertion of exceptional claims can have morally beneficial 
effects. The question is why Xenophon thought that megalégoria was 
appropriate for Socrates at his trial (Ap. Soc. 2). 

Now it is not difficult to see why Xenophon would have thought 
that megalegoria aptly characterizes the Platonic Socrates’ address to 
his judges, in which he reports to them the Delphic oracle’s 
pronouncement that no human being is wiser (urging them not to 
make a disturbance if he boasts: mega legein, 20£ 4—5) and assures them 
that his service to the god makes him the city’s greatest good (30A-c).7? 
Recent scholars in general have sought to explain away or minimize 
the boastful character of his speech as being somehow incompatible 
with serious philosophical argument, but their case takes insufficient 
account of Socrates’ own retrospective account (in his final speech to 
the jury) of the character of his defence speech. The view that the 


which Socrates deemed suitable on this occasion. For the conjecture that Diogenes has 
confused this work with Lysias' reply to Polycrates see Chroust, Socrates, 20. In any case, 
there is no reason to suppose that Xenophon means to refer to Lysias at Ap. Soc. 1. 


5! As J. Burnet, Platos Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates and Crito (Oxford, 1924), 146, 
comments: ‘megalégoria is generally used in a bad sense, and ... the Socrates of 
Hermogenes and Xenophon really is insufferably arrogant'. V. J. Gray turns this vice 
into a virtue by rendering it as ‘high-mindedness’: ‘Xenophon’s Defence of Socrates: The 
Rhetorical Background to the Socratic Problem’, CQ, Ns 39 (1989), 136-40. 

52 Xenophon does not specify what megalégoria encompasses, but there are of course 
many other examples of boastful and provocative statements in Socrates’ address to the 
jury, well brought out in Wests commentary. At Crito 52c the Laws characterize 
Socrates as one who ‘preened’ (ék«aAAwmitov) himself at his trial, adducing in particular 
his preference for death over exile. The view that Socrates provoked his condemnation 
was shared in antiquity: see e.g. Epictetus, Diss. 2. 2. 18 (clearly drawing on Xenophon’s 
account of the trial). 

53 ‘No reader of Plato’s Apology could deny, I am sure, that there is reflected in it to a 
considerable extent that boastful tone to which Xenophon refers’, says Shero, ‘Plato’s 
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Platonic Socrates deliberately undertook to provoke his jury has the 
advantage of explaining Socrates’ failure to give a speech more 
forensically effective in refuting the charges stated in the formal 
indictment." 

What then of Xenophon’s objection that his predecessors, by failing 
to make explicit Socrates’ decision that death was more choice-worthy 
for him than an ignoble acquittal, give Socrates’ boastfulness an 
imprudent appearance? This judgement implies that Plato’s Apology, 
taking it as Xenophon’s target, (1) deliberately fails to offer a 
forensically effective defence speech (i.e. one that would secure 
acquittal), but (2) fails to make clear why the Platonic Socrates chose 
to provoke rather than persuade his jury (i.e. why Socrates’ megalegoria 
suited his intention). Since Socrates himself intimates in his third 
speech to the jury, after it has voted to condemn him to death, that he 
could have secured acquittal had he been prepared to debase himself 
(385; cf. Quintilian, Or. 11. 1. 9), (1) fits well with our hypothesis that 
Plato is Xenophon's target in this case. As for (2), the Platonic account 
gives nothing like the prominence Xenophon does to Socrates' 
decision, represented as having been made before the trial, to choose 
death rather than a longer life obtained by illiberally begging his jury 
(Ap. Soc. 4-9; cf. Mem. 4.8. 4-10). But the Platonic Socrates does 
indicate in his third speech that he had resolved that ‘this is clear to 
me, that it was now better for me to die and to be released from 
troubles’ (41 D 3—5; cf. 38 c, 4oc-£). Thus he does explain the form of 


Apology and Xenophon’s Apology’, 108; but he had not reckoned on Brickhouse and 
Smith, Socrates on Trial, 9, 37-47, 210-14, 236-7; the comparable view of Reeve, Socrates 
in the Apology, 6—7 is based on too little of the relevant evidence to be persuasive. 
Discussion of this question should take into account that the tone of Socrates' address 
is quite unusual, being paralleled in extant forensic speeches only by Lysias' speech on 
behalf of the cripple (cf. 24. 20; for the ‘striking similarities’ with Socrates’ address see 
R. J. Bonner, ‘The Legal Setting of Plato’s Apology’, CP 3 [1998], 169-77 at 175). 


34 The forensic deficiencies in Socrates’ speech are set out in detail by G. Grote, A 
History of Greece (London, 1888), vii. 152-63; J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy (London, 1914), 
181-5; West, Plato’s Apology; and Allen, Socrates and Legal Obligation, 6-7, 14-15, 22-30; 
the latter connects these deficiencies with the imprecise character of Athenian judicial 
procedure, arguing that in this case ‘the charges against him provided no legal standard 
by which ascertainable fact could be adduced to support or refute them’—hence Soc- 
rates’ trial became a ‘political one’, in which the question of whether he had committed 
any actions proscribed by the law was eclipsed by considerations of character. Although 
he challenges the interpretations cited above, even Reeve, Socrates in the Apology, 107, 
concludes that Socrates’ speech ‘is not forensically the best defense he could have 
given’, For the forensic deficiencies of the speech Xenophon assigns to Socrates see 
below, p. 24. 
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his speech to the jury—i.e. his failure to offer the kind of defence that 
would be forensically most effective—in terms of his antecedent 
decision to die.” But Socrates gives no indication of his decision to 
prefer death anywhere in his first speech, in which he replies to the 
charges against him; that decision emerges only retrospectively after 
the vote to condemn him. If one reads that speech without realizing 
that Socrates’ principal aim is not to secure his acquittal on the 
charges against him,* it is easy to see how his defence would appear 
imprudent. It is hardly surprising, therefore, if Xenophon holds that 
the Platonic account fails to make clear how Socrates’ megalegoria suits 
his intention. Hence I conclude that Plato’s Apology is a plausible 
target for both of the objections, (1) and (2), which Xenophon sets out 
at the beginning of his work. 


In 


Our next question is this: why does Xenophon hold that megalégoria 
suits Socrates’ intention (dianoia) in his defence speech (Ap. Soc. 2)? 
Scholars traditionally have viewed Xenophon’s account of Socrates’ 
motivation in adopting a forensically ineffective but boastful speech 
before the jury as little more than a psychologically ignoble stratagem 
intended to secure a judicially assisted, ‘premeditated suicide’ on the 
basis of ‘merely self-interested’ motives? Such an interpretation, 


55 Burnet, Plato’s Euthyphro . . ., 251, denies that the phrase danAAdyOa mpaypdrev 
in 41D 4 refers to ‘the troubles of old age’, neglecting the fact that Socrates has just 
alluded to them at 38c (where Socrates tells the jurors ‘you see . . . how near death I am’) 
and 39a~s; Burnet’s preferred comparison to 224 7 would have Socrates favouring 
death because of the burden of service to the god (cf. contra 28D 6-10). Further guidance 
in interpreting the motivation of Socrates’ speech is provided by Gorg. 512D—E: one who 
is truly a man should not desire to live a particular length of time, but rather consider 
how he can live out his allotted time in the best way—a position fully compatible with 
the motivation Xenophon attributes to Socrates’ defence speech. 

56 As Shero ‘Plato’s Apology and Xenophon’s Apology’, 111, remarks, ‘Xenophon’s 
Apology fully bears out the impression given by Plato that the defence Socrates made to 
the jury was not the defence of a man who considered acquittal a thing of prime 
importance’. To the extent that Xenophon’s interpretation (Ap. Soc. 1-2, 22) is con- 
sistent with the Platonic text, it must stand strongly against the contention that ‘his 
principles require Socrates to do everything in his power ... to gain acquittal’ (a 
‘primary thesis’ of Brickhouse and Smith, Socrates on Trial, 9). 

57 Similarly Gray, ‘Xenophon’s Defence of Socrates’, 138: ‘There is a clear criticism of 
Plato’s Apology here’; Burnet, Plato’s Euthyphro ..., 145, and Allen, Socrates and Legal 
Obligation, 34-5, likewise assume that Plato is Xenophon’s target. 

58 Brickhouse and Smith, Socrates on Trial, 60-2; cf. A. R. Lacey, ‘Our Knowledge of 
Socrates’, in G. Vlastos (ed.), The Philosophy of Socrates (New York, 1971), 34; Allen, 
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Ishall argue, seriously distorts Xenophon’s account. Socrates’ 
decision to confront the charges against him by boastfully defending 
his claim (Ap. Soc. 5, 9, 16-29; cf. Mem. 4. 8. 6-7) that no one has lived 
as happy a life as he does not represent an ignoble escape from the 
debility of old age but rather an act of benefaction intended to reveal 
to the jury and to posterity his understanding of justice. On this inter- 
pretation, Socrates provocatively challenges his jury to judge him 
according to his own understanding of justice, instead of offering a 
more narrowly focused forensic rebuttal of Meletus’ indictment, 
because he has chosen to use the occasion of the trial to instruct the 
city’s assembled representatives in his own understanding of justice as 
benefaction.” 

Xenophon has recourse to Hermogenes’ account of Socrates’ 
behaviour before the trial because the other accounts available to him 
make Socrates’ defence appear imprudent. Hermogenes, the indigent 
brother of Callias, is a companion of Socrates who figures prom- 
inently in Xenophon's Symposium. Hermogenes’ report makes clear, 


Socrates and Legal Obligation, 35, holds that Xenophon explains Socrates’ megalégoria in 
‘intellectually impoverished terms’, a verdict essentially endorsed by Waterfield, 
Xenophon: Conversations of Socrates, 40, while Vlastos, Socrates, 291—3, claims that 
accepting Xenophon’s veracity on Socrates’ megalégoria is tantamount to finding that he 
‘would have wilfully connived at a grave miscarriage of justice’. This objection is 
specious, however, if Socrates regarded his death as an act of benefaction entirely 
consistent with his understanding of justice. Moreover, inasmuch as Plato’s Socrates 
expresses a preference for death as a release from troubles in his third speech (415), and 
accounts for the form of his speech in terms of this preference, such objections as 
Vlastos's should in consistency be applied to him no less than to his Xenophontic 
counterpart. 


5 This interpretation of Socrates’ motivation, moreover, is consistent with one 
plausible interpretation of Plato’s Apology, as discussed above, p. 18. 

See Sym. 3.8, 14; 4.23, 46-9; 6. 1-4; 8. 3-12; Mem. 1.2. 48, 2. 10. 3-6; Plato, 
Cratylus, Phaedo 598. On the figure of Hermogenes see esp. Pangle, ‘Political Defense’, 
102-9, who argues plausibly that Socrates saw in Hermogenes, who is possessed by love 
of kalokagathia (Sym. 8. 3; cf. 4. 46-9), a potential ally for his own philosophical activity; 
indeed, Xenophon numbers Hermogenes among Socrates’ true associates (Mem. 
I. 2. 48). Yet I doubt the conclusions Pangle draws from the fact that Hermogenes is 
Xenophon's principal (though not exclusive: Mem. 4.8. 11) source, particularly the 
unargued claim that "What a man like Hermogenes remembers Socrates as saying . . . is 
very different from what a Xenophon would have heard or what a Socrates would have 
said’ (p. 106). Even if Hermogenes’ character enabled him to appreciate Socrates’ 
megalegoria especially well, it does not follow that Socrates’ defence speech is ‘intended 
to make an impression primarily upon Hermogenes! (pp. 102-3). Since Socrates’ 
primary aim is to preserve his reputation for piety and justice (Ap. Soc. 22), his speech 
must be intended to impress those who might question them, namely his jurors (and 
through them, the city as a whole and posterity), not close associates who gave no 
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as the first speech of Plato’s Apology does not, that Socrates’ decision 
to die antedated the trial, hence that his megalégoria was deliberate 
rather than imprudent.*! But this report does not fully explain why 
that strategy involves provoking his jury to condemn him. For, as 
Thomas Pangle has well argued, Socrates’ decision to die rather 
than to secure an ignoble acquittal is a necessary but not sufficient 
condition of his megalegoria.8* If Socrates were merely undertaking 
‘suicide by judicial process, one of the rarer forms of suicide by blunt 
instrument',*! he could have simply defaulted in the case, leaving the 
jury no alternative but to accept Meletus' proposed penalty of death. 
Moreover, when Xenophon repeats much of Hermogenes' story in 
Memorabilia 4. 8, he makes no mention of Socrates’ megalégoria, thus 
implying that the rhetorical strategy of Socrates' address to the jury is 
motivated by more than a desire for judicially accomplished suicide. 
In fact, if Xenophon had no purpose beyond establishing that 
Socrates! megalegoria was not imprudent, his report of Socrates’ 
address at the trial itself would be superfluous, for he need only have 
reported what Socrates told Hermogenes before the trial (Ap. Soc. 


3-9). 
In seeking to understand Socrates’ deeper motivation, we may find 


credence to the charges. Nor is there good reason to assume that Hermogenes report 
would be distorted, if he is in fact well equipped to appreciate Socrates’ megalégoria. 
Finally, since Xenophon not infrequently claims to have been present at fictitious 
conversations (see above, p. 61), his ascription of his account of the trial to Hermogenes 
may not be a genuine citation of his source. 


$! Xenophon reports that most of his account in the Apology derives from 
Hermogenes, with the exception of Xenophon's introductory statement (1-2), his 
account of his principles of selection with respect to what was said at the trial (22-3), 
and the narration of Socrates’ behaviour after the trial (28-34), whose source is unclear. 
The fact that Xenophon embeds his account of Socrates’ motivation at his trial in a 
conversation with Hermogenes, rather than explaining that motivation in his own 
name, raises the question of whether he has tailored the account to respond to 
Hermogenes! particular concerns. Hermogenes is particularly concerned with the 
propensity of Athenian courts to adjudicate cases on grounds irrelevant to the guilt or 
innocence of the accused (Ap. Soc. 4), and Socrates’ attempt to persuade him that his 
death now could be regarded as divine beneficence perhaps represents an appeal to 
Hermogenes' pronounced piety (which leads him to assert a friendship with the gods 
that Socrates traces to his kalokagathia: see Sym. 4. 46—9). 

$? Pangle, ‘Political Defense’, roo-2. 

93 A necessary condition because otherwise his megalégoria would have been 
imprudent—a younger Socrates could not prudently have been so provocative. 
Socrates’ attitude towards death (Ap. Soc. 5-9) thus enables but does not motivate his 
megalégoria. 

6 As memorably put by Allen, Socrates and Legal Obligation, 13, 35. 
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guidance in Xenophon’s remarks immediately after concluding his 
report of Socrates’ cross-examination of Meletus (Ap. Soc. 22): 


éppyOn uév 07001 071 roúrwv mAe(ova 2070 rc 60700 Kai TOv ovvayopevóvrov 
gidwy 00760. GÀÀ' éyà où rà 70170 eineiv rà éx Ts 00005 007000000, 0441" 
70606 por SyA@oat 71 Lwxparys Tóre pev ure nepi 06009 doeflijoat uńýrte 
7606 avOpwrrous Gdixos avva: 7606 mavtòs émoieiro: rò 8€ uù drroÜaveiv 00< 
dero Aumapytéov elvai, GAAG Kai kaipóv 207 vópiğev avt TeAevráv. 

It is clear that more than these things were said by Socrates himself and by the 
friends who joined in speaking on his behalf. But J have not been eager to 
report the whole proceedings of the trial, but it has sufficed for me to show 
that while Socrates at that time® made it his aim above all neither to commit 
impiety towards the gods nor to appear unjust towards human beings, he also 
did not think that he ought to beg not to die, but rather considered that the 
right time had come for him to die. 


This passage discloses the motivation of Socrates’ defence, as well as 
Xenophon’s principles in composing his Apology from the reports 
available to him. 

According to Xenophon, Socrates’ paramount aim was not simply 
refutation of the formal indictment, but rather preservation of piety 
and of his reputation for justice. This passage provides crucial 
guidance for the interpretation of Socrates’ apology, implying that his 
defence was motivated by his own distinctive understanding of justice 
as benefaction which differs importantly from the conventional 
identification of justice as compliance with the city's laws.® There is 


55 ie. at the trial. With Pangle, ‘Political Defense’, 102 n. 4, I accept the MSS’ rére. 

6° Socrates explicitly grounds his strategy at the trial in his piety by telling 
Hermogenes that he twice attempted to formulate his apologia, but that the daimonion 
prevented him: since Hermogenes has just cited the penchant of the Athenian courts for 
convicting innocent men, the natural reading of Socrates’ response is that the god 
prevented his attempt to think out a forensically effective defence (Ap. Soc. 5); Ap. Soc. 8 
confirms that Socrates did at one stage entertain the strategy of obtaining acquittal in 
any manner. (Plato, Ap. 40A—C, attests to the influence of the daimenion on his strategy 
only after his conviction.) 

67 There is an obvious tension in Xenophon's account between Socrates’ concern to 
protect his reputation and his megalegoria, inasmuch as the latter involves the exposition 
of a conception of justice different from that of the city. As we shall see below, Socrates 
resolves the tension in favour of the latter despite its effect in provoking the jury to 
condemn him, because he believes that posterity will judge him favourably in 
accordance with his standard rather than that which the jurors apply. 

68 For the discrepancy between Socrates’ conception of justice and the city’s see 
below, sect. v. Socrates does claim that his behaviour is consistent with law- 
abidingness: see e.g. Mem. 4. 4. 4 (although Socrates could have easily won acquittal by 
currying favour with the jury, ‘he chose to die adhering to the laws rather than to live 
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every reason to suppose that the motivation of Socrates’ megalégoria 
was to underline this difference. In other words, Socrates thought that 
megalegoria provided the best strategy to avoid the appearance of 
injustice towards his fellow men. 

There are at least two obvious ways in which Socrates could have 
thought megalégoria appropriate on the occasion of his trial (Ap. Soc. 2). 
First, since he has chosen to claim exoneration by appeal to his own 
principles of justice, he needs to defend his claim that he is the most 
just of the Athenians, worthy of praise from gods and men alike (Ap. 
Soc. 16-19). This is a task which a more narrowly focused reponse to 
the formal indictment could hardly accomplish, but which megalegoria 
suits perfectly, enabling him to expound his virtues to the jury 
positively and in their own right, without the need to defend them in 
terms that pander to the jury's own conventional views. Second, 
Socrates! very claim is inherently provocative, inasmuch as justice 
from the city's point of view must consist in obedience to its laws, and 
any claim which relies upon some other understanding of justice 
inevitably raises the prospect of conflict with these laws. In other 
words, megalegoria is the appropriate description of Socrates’ claim to 
be the most just of Athenians. 

Interpreted along these lines, the forensically deficient character of 


through violating them") and Ap. Soc. 24—5. Of course, the forensic demands of Socrates’ 
situation in the Apology may lead him to minimize the potential conflict between 
Athenian law and his own philosophical position. But quite apart from this question, 
Socrates’ Athenian jury did not accept the kind of translegal considerations which 
Socrates offers as the grounds for his law-abidingness: it responded as Cyrus' tutor did 
when Cyrus attempted to adjudicate a case on the basis of natural justice rather than of 
the law (Cyr. 1. 3. 17). The jury, moreover, appears to have agreed with Meletus (45. Soc. 
19—21) that not everything Socrates counts as beneficial is in fact beneficial. 


© My purpose here is to explain what the intrinsic connection between Socrates’ 
megalegoria and his paramount aim at the trial might have been. I take the év clause in 
Ap. Soc. 22 to explain the motivation of Socrates’ megalégoria primarily in terms of 
Socrates’ attempt to promote his distinctive conception of justice. It might be argued 
that the uév clause rather shows that Socrates responded to the specific charges of 
impiety and corruption, and the 66 clause explains why he did so in a seemingly 
imprudently provocative way—on which reading only the 66 clause explains Socrates’ 
megalégoria. But this begs the issue: the fact that Socrates would not beg not to die, 
though true (Ap. Soc. 22; cf. 9), insufficiently motivates his megalegoria. To understand 
why that megalégoria was not imprudent, we need to understand what Socrates sought to 
accomplish by it: hence my suggestion that we take the pév clause at Ap. Soc. 22 as 
explaining what, in Xenophon's view, Socrates hoped to accomplish by his megalégoria. 
The advantage of this interpretation is that it establishes a clear link between Socrates’ 
motivation and what Xenophon identifies as its most salient characteristic, its boast- 
fulness. : 
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Socrates’ speech is consistent with his strategy of protecting his 
reputation, which is best accomplished by highlighting his own 
justice. Since Socrates has already decided to prefer death to an ig- 
nobly obtained acquittal, the fact that this strategy provokes the jury to 
condemn him is no indication that the strategy itself is imprudent. 
And to the extent that Socrates’ trial provided an unforgettable forum 
in which to explain to the Athenians the conception of justice which 
should guide their lives no less than their deliberations, this strategy 
represents an act of benefaction consistent with his understanding of 
justice. 

We can now see that the objection most commonly lodged against 
Xenophon’s account of Socrates’ motivation at the trial, its supposed 
psychological ignobility, rests upon a selective misreading of 
Xenophon’s text When Socrates explains to Hermogenes in 
chapters 3-9 why the god may be helping him to end life at the right 
time and in the easiest way by opposing the composition of a defence 
speech intended to secure acquittal at any cost, he does cite the 


7 Despite the apparent absence of any evidence that he has violated the city's laws, 
Socrates’ boastfulness provokes the jury to condemn him to death (Xenophon relates 
strategy and verdict as cause and effect: Ap. Soc. 32). His speech is thus forensically 
deficient, as Xenophon himself suggests in criticizing others for having left unclear 
Socrates’ intention in provoking the jury to condemn him (Ap. Soc. 1). And there is every 
reason to suppose that this deficiency is intentional, i.e. that Socrates could have 
offered a forensically more effective rebuttal of the legal charges against him (as he 
contemplated before the daimonion intervened: Ap. Soc. 4, 8). If we compare the defence 
offered in Apology of Socrates with the much more elaborate defence against Polycrates’ 
charges in Mem. 1. 1-2, we can see that Xenophon has omitted in the former work 
arguments which would in fact have served Socrates well in answering Meletus’ 
charges. (L. Strauss, Xenophon's Socrates (Ithaca, NY, 1972], 129-40, reasonably attempts 
to explain these differences in terms of Socrates’ megalégoria, but his comparisons 
remain largely undeveloped.) So, for example, Socrates offers no defence against the 
charge—later emphasized so prominently by Polycrates (ap. e.g. Mem. 1.2. 12-47; 
Libanius, Ap. 136-47; cf. Isocrates’ reply, Busiris 5) —that he bears responsibility for the 
damage his associates Alcibiades and Critias did to the Athenian democracy (cf. Ap. Soc. 
19—21 for Socrates’ boast that he is ‘best with respect to the greatest human good, 
education"). (Aeschines r. 173 states that the Athenians executed Socrates because he 
was responsible for Critias’ education. It is often thought that the provisions of the 
amnesty of 403 precluded Socrates' accusers from citing his association with Critias and 
Alcibiades; Reeve, Socrates in the Apology, 97-105, argues that Socrates could have 
confronted this allegation directly, were it motivating his accusers, but thinks the issue 
moot because Socrates’ views were not antidemocratic. On this point Xenophon does 
not agree: see p. 44 below.) Xenophon thus highlights the inadequacy of Socrates’ 
speech as an answer to the charges against him by omitting considerations he chooses to 
emphasize elsewhere. This too appears to result from Socrates’ megalégoria. 

n More specifically: it rests upon failure to recognize that Socrates’ attitude towards 
death does not sufficiently motivate his megalégoria (see above, n. 63). 
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prospective infirmities of old age which could; Socrates claims, rob 
him of his steadfast conviction that no one has led a better life ‘up to 
now’. But this passage should not be read in isolation. Xenophon 
makes it clear that Socrates was especially concerned about the effect 
his speech would have upon his followers and upon posterity. Before 
his speech he maintains that his present manner of death is "least 
troublesome to friends, and implants in them the greatest longing for 
the dead’ (Ap. Soc. 7); afterwards, making his conviction that death was 
better for him even clearer (22), he advances this claim (26): 


0f8’ 6rt kai ék oi naprvpijaerat 070 TE 700 émióvros Kai 270 TOU rapeAnAvÉóros 
xpóvov 076 Rdixnoa pév 00000 7007076 02000 movgpórepov émroínoa, vep- 
yérovv 88 tovs oè Siadeyopuévous mpoixa SibdoKxwy 6 Tt éĝvváunv áyaDóv. 


I know that time to come as well as time past will bear witness for me that I 
never did any man injustice or made him worse, but rather benefited those 
who conversed with me by teaching them without reward every good thing I 
was able. 


Socrates puts forward this claim in justification of the view that the 
failure of the speech he delivered before the jury need not render him 
any less exalted (meion phronein: 24); subsequently he remarks 
concerning Anytus, ‘Whichever of us has accomplished the more 
advantageous (sumphorótera) and fine deeds for all time is the victor’ 
(29). These statements make clear that, for Socrates, his strategy of 
megalegoria at his trial is one to be judged by its benefit not merely to 
his immediate audience, but to posterity.” 


7 Burnet, Plato’s Euthyphro ..., 146, dismisses Xenophon’s view as follows: ‘If it 
were worth while to criticize this, it would be easy to show that, from all we know of his 
physical constitution, there was no reason why Socrates should not have looked forward 
to another ten years of activity, and that, from all we know of his character, he would not 
have felt free to abandon the mission imposed upon him by God unless he believed that 
God himself had released him.’ As to the first point, the Platonic Socrates agrees with 
Xenophon when he adduces his nearness to death in chiding the jury for its hasty 
condemnation of him (Ap. 38c); as to the second, Xenophon rejects the Platonic 
attempt to link Socrates’ philosophical mission with the oracle, but in any case both the 
Platonic and Xenophontic Socrates cite the daimonion in justifying his stance before the 
jury (so also Shero, ‘Plato’s Apology and Xenophon's Apology’, 109). The interpretation 
advanced in the text is intended to show how Socrates could have regarded his defence 
speech as a fulfilment of his life’s philosophical mission. 

73 This point also emerges quite clearly in the parallel account in Mem. 4. 8. 9-10. 
The evidence in this paragraph disposes, in my opinion, of an alternative interpretation 
according to which Socrates’ megalégoria consists in no more than a bold expression or 
celebration of Socrates’ enjoyment of his self-admiration (see esp. Ap. Soc. 9 for 
Socrates’ claim that he would choose to offend the jury by expressing his doxa of 
himself, and so die, rather than to gain a longer life through illiberally begging; also 26, 
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If benefaction of his audience present and future is Socrates’ 
motivation for the strategy he adopts at his trial, as Xenophon clearly 
holds that it is, then we are entitled to ask exactly how the boastful 
speech which Socrates delivered benefits this audience.” For clearly, 
if Socrates is innocent of the legal charges against him as Xenophon so 
vigorously maintains, his speech does not benefit his immediate 
audience, the jury, in the obvious manner by persuading it to 
adjudicate the case justly. As we have seen, the provocative and foren- 
sically deficient speech Socrates delivers rules out the possibility that 
he could aim to benefit in this way. While Xenophon does not vouch- 
safe to us a fuller account of how Socrates conceived of his act of bene- 
faction, he has provided a clear indication in Socrates’ stated 
conviction that posterity will convict his jury of a shameful injustice 
(Mem. 4. 8. 9—10; cf. Ap. Soc. 24-6) by holding it to his own standard of 
justice as euergesia. In other words, Socrates is confident that the 
speech he delivered will vindicate him for all time in part because the 
standard of justice which he expounds to the jury is the standard by 
which it will be judged. 

Now in adopting this strategy Socrates could claim to be rendering a 
benefaction in a variety of ways. In the context of the charge brought 
against him of corrupting the youth in part by teaching them 
unorthodox views about the gods, Socrates’ strategy affords him the 
opportunity to instruct the city’s assembled representatives in the 
standard of justice which Socratic philosophy would instil as the 
proper grounds for the adjudication of such charges. But Socrates’ 
strategy should also be viewed in the larger context of his fundamental 
concern to provide philosophy with a conventionally acceptable 
public defence which could safeguard it against the political repres- 
sion it faced in his own time and place.” From this point of view, 


29; Mem. 4. 8. 1, xo). That interpretation insufficiently explains why Socrates expresses 
such concern that posterity will judge him to have accomplished the most advantageous 
and fine things—a claim that only makes sense if Socrates regards his defence at his trial 
in this light. 


74 The following suggestions are necessarily somewhat speculative, but nothing in 
my account of Xenophon's relation to Plato depends upon accepting them. 

75 This is a more explicit and prominent theme in Plato's presentation of Socrates 
than in Xenophon's, but the latter's reticence on Socrates’ deeper pursuits should not 
be interpreted as an indication that he does not recognize this as a central problem of 
Socratic philosophy: on the contrary, his sensitivity to this problem is the most 
plausible explanation for the decidedly defensive and reticent character of Xenophon's 
presentation. One advantage which the interpretation of Plato’s Apology developed by 
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Socrates’ action in deliberately provoking his jury to condemn him to 
death could constitute a benefaction by removing one central 
objection which could be raised on political grounds (and arguably 
was in the case of Socrates’ indictment) to Socratic philosophy: that its 
transpolitical perspective on political matters could easily motivate a 
philosopher to disobey the city’s nomoi (as e.g. Meletus suggests [Ap. 
Soc. 19-21]) and to claim exoneration on higher grounds. By 
provoking the jury’s condemnation and by abiding by its unjust 
verdict, Socrates could fairly be supposed to offer the most compelling 
testimony available to him to dispel this objection: namely, his life.” 
Viewed from this point of view, the benefaction afforded by Socrates’ 
strategy consists in his sacrifice of his life to provide a defence for his 
philosophical activity which posterity will find as compelling as his 
contemporary jurors found it provocative—so provocative as to elicit 
their condemnation. 

Xenophon’s statement at Ap. Soc. 22 also helps to explain his 
principles of selection in composing his Apology. Xenophon has 
deliberately chosen to emphasize those aspects of Socrates’ speech 
which illustrate his boastfulness in order to preserve the public 
appearance of Socrates’ justice. Accordingly, we may expect his 
selection of details in composing the Apology to highlight Socrates’ 
justice rather than the considerations which would exonerate him 
from the charges stated in the formal indictment. 


IV 


We come now to the story of the Delphic oracle. Plato’s elaborate 
account of Chaerephon’s enquiry of the oracle and the role its 
response played in provoking both Socrates’ philosophical mission 
and the slander against him bears all the signs which his readers might 
take to designate a literary fiction. This is not to suggest that the story 
is intrinsically implausible. On the contrary, the question Chaerephon 


West (in his commentary of 1979) has over the more recent work of Brickhouse and 
Smith (Socrates on Trial) and Reeve (Socrates in the Apology), which largely fail to 
confront this problem, is that it takes proper account of the political motivation which 
Plato (and Xenophon) had to construct a defence speech which vindicates Socrates on 
philosophical rather than on narrowly forensic grounds. 


?* My thinking on this problem has been stimulated by a lecture Stanley Rosen 
delivered to the Duke Political Science Department on ‘Nietzsche’s Pale Criminal’ 
(para. 6 of pt. 1 of Zarathustra) in Sept. 1991. 
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posed-whether anyone were wiser than Socrates (21a)—had good 
Delphic precedent. The oracle is known to have adjudicated 
competing claims to ethical excellence in a variety of cases dating as 
early as the sixth century, in each case finding the claims of the 
obscure more compelling than those of the famous." Socrates himself 
gives an interpretation of the oracle's understanding of ‘human 
wisdom’ as worth little or nothing (234-5) which would make the 
Platonic story fully consonant with this tradition. Hence neither 
Chaerephon's enquiry nor the oracle's response is implausible. 
What provokes wonder is the complete absence of contemporary 
notice of Chaerephon's consultation of the oracle despite the latter's 
prominence in comic and philosophical literature. If this episode 
provided divine sanction for Socrates! philosophical mission and the 
origin of his self-understanding as a philosopher, as Plato represents 
it, one would expect the oracle's pronouncements to figure promi- 
nently in philosophical discussion, as it does later in Colotes' polemic 
against Arcesilaus’ portrayal of Socrates as a sceptic (see above, n. 38). 
Of course, Socrates might have held the story closely among his 
friends: certainly his introduction of it in Apology 20D-21 a, where he 
warns against supposing him to be joking, suggests that he did not 
expect it to be known to his audience; but if the oracle dates from the 


7 The evidence is assembled by R. Herzog, ‘Das delphische Orakel als ethischer 
Preisrichter', an appendix to E. Horneffer, Der junge Platon (Giessen, 1922), 149—70; see 
also H. W. Parke and D. Wormell, The Delphic Oracle (Oxford, 1956), i. 378-92. The most 
celebrated example is probably that of Cleobis and Biton, whom the oracle pronounced 
to be more eudaimon than Croesus; but there is also the case of Myson of Chenae in 
Malis, a peasant judged to be wiser (sophéteros) than Anacharsis or Chilon—on the 
authority of Hipponax Myson is elevated to the rank of the Seven Sages in Protagoras 

43^. 

738 Chaerephon's eccentric behaviour, to which Socrates himself calls attention (Ap. 
20E, 21A; Chrm. 1538), was parodied extensively by Aristophanes not only in his Clouds 
(in his ‘Clouds I: Steps towards Reconstruction’, Arctos, 25 (1991], 157-81, Harold 
Tarrant argues that Chaerephon played a much greater role in the first, performed 
version of the play —which would of course have been the version responsible for popu- 
lar prejudice against Socrates), but also in Birds 1296, 1564, and Frogs 1335; also frr. 291, 
377. 539) 573 Edmonds and Eupolis fr. 165 Edmonds. Xenophon tells an extended story 
about the quarrels between Chaerephon and his brother Chaerecrates in Mem. 2. 3. 

?? Xenophon's statement that there were many witnesses to Chaerephon's enquiry of 
the oracle at Delphi (Ap. Soc. 14) appears to undermine the authority which Plato's 
status as sole source of this episode could confer on his interpretation of it. Moreover, 
Xenophon's alteration of this fact is fully consistent with his general strategy of 
protecting Socrates' reputation, The Platonic account is provocative in ways Xenophon 
had every motivation to find imprudent. For Plato, though drawing attention to 
Chaerephon's democratic credentials, underlines the distance of the story from its 
source: since Chaerephon has died, his Socrates offers (but does not call) Chaerephon's 
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early 430s, as most scholars now conjecture, we have to suppose that 
the Platonic Socrates—as well as the impetuous Chaerephon—has 
kept it from public knowledge for some three decades.* The most 
important consideration, however, is that nowhere else in the Platonic 
corpus, remarkably, is there any reference to this episode despite its 
fundamental importance for Plato’s portrayal of Socrates.?! Accord- 
ingly, since there is no evidence that any ancient author had 
independent knowledge of the episode, Plato's account is the sole 
source through which the story gained literary currency. 

In what follows I shall argue that Xenophon has revised the Platonic 
story of the Delphic oracle in the service of his own quite different 
interpretation of Socrates' philosophical mission and of his distinctive 
ethical excellence. We found above that Xenophon's main purpose in 
his Apology is to remedy the impression, which he believes Plato's 
account mistakenly leaves, that Socrates conducted his defence 
imprudently. Accordingly, when the two authors offer contradictory 
accounts of similar events at the trial, it stands to reason that 
Xenophon is deliberately correcting Plato—particularly in a case, like 
that of the story of the oracle, in which there is no trace of any other 
competing literary portrayal.7 My thesis that Xenophon’s account 


brother as witness (21 A). The story which is supposed to illustrate Socrates’ piety barely 
conceals his Aubris. Socrates calls his audience's attention to Chaerephon's notorious 
vehemence, and to the presumption of his question to the oracle. Charged with impiety 
for investigations of nature of the kind caricatured in Aristophanes’ Clouds, Socrates 
introduces the story of the oracle by misquoting a passage from Euripides! Melanippe the 
Wise (fr. 484 Nauck, correctly quoted at Symp. 1774) concerning the natural origin of 
heaven and earth, the animal species, and the race of mortals: ‘not mine the Jogos’ 
instead of ‘not mine the muthos’, so raising the question of whether the story that follows 
is not just a self-serving tale; see West, Plato’s Apology, 104-7. 


*9 See e.g. W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, iii (Cambridge, 1969), 405- 
6; Parke and Wormell, The Delphic Oracle, i. 401-3. Montuori, Socrates 57-143 at 140, has 
adduced a variety of considerations in support of the thesis that the story of the oracle ‘is 
purely and simply an invention by Plato’, a thesis which Stokes, ‘Socrates’ Mission’, has 
now argued more compellingly. My own argument does not presuppose any particular 
view of the historicity of the Platonic story. 

5! Reeve, Socrates in the Apology, 21, cites the reference to Socrates’ elenctic activities 
at La. 187D 6-188 3 as evidence for the oracle's date; but the passage does not mention 
the oracle, nor does it correspond exactly to his elenctic mission as explained in the 
Apology; moreover, as Reeve points out later (pp. 31-2), ‘there is nothing here [in the 
Apology] to exclude the possibility that Socrates engaged in elenctic examination . .. 
prior to the oracle. To the contrary, there is good reason to suppose that he did 
precisely that.’ See also Stokes, ‘Socrates’ Mission’, 53—4. 

*? For a similar interpretative stance see E. de Strycker, ‘The Oracle Given to 
Chaerephon about Socrates’, in Kephalaion: Studies in Greek Philosophy . . . Offered to C. F. 
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involves a kind of literary confrontation with Plato is based not only on 
this general consideration, but also on the numerous resemblances in 
detail assembled below, which admit, I suggest, of no other 
explanation. The story of the oracle provides an especially promising 
point of entry in seeking to understand the two thinkers’ portrayal of 
Socrates, inasmuch as Xenophon’s revision of the story is tantamount 
to a rejection of Plato’s understanding of Socrates’ philosophical 
mission. and of his distinctive ethical attributes. 

As Xenophon sets out Socrates’ response to the charges against 
him, the story of the Delphic oracle links Socrates' refutation of the 
charge of impiety with his cross-examination of Meletus, in which he 
rebuts the charge of corrupting the youth.? Its main purpose is to 
explain and support Socrates' claim, stated to Hermogenes before the 
trial (Ap. Soc. 5, 9; cf. 16—19), that no one has lived more happily than 
he. Socrates’ defence against the charge of failing to believe in the 
city's gods and of introducing new divinities (Ap. Soc. 10) rests on the 
similarities he claims between his notorious daimonion and common 
religious practices He now answers the corruption charge by 
claiming Delphic authority for the assertion that no man is more free, 
more just, or more prudent than himself. 


De Vogel (Assen, 1975), 39-49 at 41: ‘when a passage in Xenophon is closely akin to one 
in Plato, Xenophon, as a rule, is the borrower and . . . has no objection to deviating from 
his source in order to give the idea a turn in conformity with his own views'. The fact 
that Xenophon, when introducing the story of the oracle in Ap. Soc. 14, specifies neither 
the question Chaerephon asked nor the circumstances in which he asked it, as Plato 
does in Ap. 20D—214, suggests that he assumes that his readership will have some 
knowledge of the episode (not attested outside Plato). Xenophon attributes his account 
of Socrates’ speech to Hermogenes, but even if this represents a genuine source- 
citation Xenophon's own interpretation of Socratic ethics had clearly obtruded into his 
recounting of what Hermogenes supposedly told him: his story of the oracle exemplifies 
perfectly his own interpretation of Socrates’ distinctive moral character. 


83 Reeve, Socrates in the Apology, 74-82, has attempted to show that in Plato Meletus’ 
charge of corrupting the youth is based on Socrates’ teaching them his unorthodox 
religious views, but this claim does not survive confrontation with Socrates’ own 
account of how his practice of the elenchus engendered the charges of his present 
accusers (236; cf. also 298-D, which implies that it is the activity of philosophizing itself 
which is supposed to corrupt the youth). This consideration undermines Reeve's 
account (pp. 94-7) of the effectiveness and relevance of Socrates’ refutation of Meletus. 
The case of Xenophon is similar: when Meletus is invited to explain precisely how 
Socrates corrupts the youth, being offered several alternatives including impiety, he 
identifies Socrates' influence in persuading youths to follow him rather than their 
parents (Ap. Soc. 19-21). 

34 On the actionability of atheism under Athenian law see Reeve, Socrates in the 
Apology, 74-82. 
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No part of Socrates’ speech so clearly displays his boastfulness. 
When the jury raises a disturbance at Socrates’ claim that he has never 
been shown false in revealing the god's counsels to his friends, 
Socrates introduces the story of the oracle as follows: ‘Come then and 
hear something more, so that those of you who wish may become even 
more sceptical of my claim to be honoured by the daimones! (Ap. Soc. 
14), So provoking the even greater disturbance that immediately 
follows (15).5 Purporting to calm the jury, Socrates tells it that the god 
had uttered greater things in oracles about the Lacedaimonian 
lawgiver Lycurgus, likening him to a god, than about himself—yet it is 
hard to imagine a more provocative comparison than to impute 
divinity to the father of the regime which had recently destroyed 
Athens’ political power after decades of war.*6 If political consider- 
ations lay behind Socrates’ indictment in spite of the amnesty of 
401 BC, as some have claimed, little could be better calculated to cause 
offence than his comparison. In any case, Socrates’ contention (4p. 
Soc. 18) that he was no worse off during the blockade of 405—404, when 
Sparta starved Athens into surrender, than during the height of the 
city’s prosperity is a provocative formulation of his self-sufficiency not 
likely to endear himself to any jury. We have already considered how 
such megalégoria on Socrates’ part might be thought to constitute a 
benefaction for the city.®” 

Let us turn then to consider how Xenophon revises the Platonic 


55 Xenophon's repeated admonition to the jury to refrain from making a disturbance 
recalls the similar warning in Plato's text (Ap. 17D, 20E, 21A, 27B, 300), and marks an 
important point of comparison between the two texts. 

** My student Keith Coe calls to my attention the possibility that Socrates’ 
comparison of himself to Lycurgus may involve a more elaborate analogy than is 
immediately apparent in the text. For Plutarch, who describes this oracle as well known 
(diaboéton: Lycurgus 5. 3; cf. Herodotus 1. 65), reports that at the end of his life Lycurgus 
once again consulted the oracle about the laws he had established in Sparta (39. 3-5). 
When Apollo replied that the city would be held in highest honour as long as it adhered 
to his regime, Lycurgus—having reached the right time to die—abstained from food 
until he died, in order to hold his fellow citizens perpetually to their oath not to alter his 
laws before his return from consulting the oracle (cf. Mem. 4. 4. 15). If this story about 
Lycurgus’ death was common knowledge in Xenophon’s time, Socrates may be 
intending to appropriate Lycurgus’ exemplum for his own death in service to the city. 

87 Strauss, Xenophon's Socrates, 133-4, also adduces as a sign of Socrates’ megalégoria 
the disproportionate space he devotes to refuting the impiety charge in comparison to 
Xenophon’s own refutation in the Memorabilia: ‘His refutation of the impiety charge is 
more than twice as long as his refutation of the corruption charge; the opposite 
proportion obtains between the two parts of Xenophon’s refutation: Socrates treats the 
more credible charge much more extensively than the less credible one (cf. Memorabilia 
I. 1. 20-2, 1)? 
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story of the Delphic oracle in accordance with his own philosophical 
intention. Three of their differences merit extended comment. 

r. Unlike Plato, Xenophon introduces the story of the Delphic 
oracle in direct reply to Meletus' formal indictment, suppressing 
Plato's distinction between the first and second accusers in the 
Apology. 'The Platonic Socrates introduces the story of the oracle in 
answering his ‘first accusers’ (18a—£), including ‘a certain comic poet’, 
to whom he attributes the origin of the slander against him (20c— E) 
and of the allegations of corruption of the youth (23c-£). In Plato, 
then, the story does not directly answer the formal indictment against 
Socrates,” but rather serves to explain his philosophical development 
subsequent to his abandonment of the pre-Socratic study of nature as 
described in his ‘intellectual autobiography’ in Plato’s Phaedo (g6a- 
99D).? When the oracle pronounces no human being wiser than him, 
Socrates professes himself in a quandary as to the god’s meaning, and 
he undertakes a search (zétésis) for someone wiser than him in an effort 
to refute the oracle. He wants to confront the oracle by saying “This 
person here is wiser than me, but you said that I was the wisest’ (215). 
Socrates reports that this search, for which he claims Apollo’s 
sanction,” has made him hateful to many through his cross- 
examination of those with pretensions to virtue—political men, poets, 
manual artisans—and through the imitation of this practice by noble 
youths. The Platonic story of the oracle is thus intended to disarm the 
corruption charge indirectly by tracing its origins to Socrates’ service 
of the god, however provocative that claim may be.”! 

Xenophon, on the other hand, introduces the story of the oracle 
in direct reply to Meletus’ formal indictment: he recognizes no 
distinction in his Apology between the first and second accusers. Two 


88 As is recognized, for example, by Taylor, Varia Socratica, 8~9, and West, Plato’s 
Apology, 81-133. 

8° For a reconstruction of Socrates’ philosophical biography as it emerges from our 
rather reticent sources see my essay on ‘Socrates in the Clouds’ in The Socratic Movement 
(above, n. 1). 

0 For the difficulties in understanding why Socrates construes the oracle's pro- 
nouncement as a command requiring him to expose others' pretensions to wisdom see 
now Stokes, ‘Socrates’ Mission’. At 338-c Socrates claims that he has been ordered 
through oracles and dreams in addition to the original Delphic response to pursue his 
mission. Socrates’ turn to the writing of poetry in his last days, spurred by his 
reconsideration of the meaning of the dream ‘make mousiké’ (Phaedo 60c-628), appears 
to represent a reconsideration of the interpretation he placed on the Delphic 
pronouncement that no one was wiser than him. 

그 See West, Plato’s Apology, 104-33. 
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considerations suggest that he has deliberately suppressed reference 
to this Platonic distinction. First, Xenophon elsewhere gives 
prominent attention to Socrates’ first accusers: in the Oeconomicus he 
depicts Socrates as seeking instruction in kalokagathia from Ischo- 
machus in order to lay to rest Aristophanes' charge of impiety and 
corruption (see further below, pp. 35-8); and in the Symposium (6. 6— 
8) the Syracusan entertainer, being jealous at the attention Socrates is 
receiving, abuses him as a ‘thinker’, one who investigates the most 
useless subject, the heavenly things, and who employs geometry to 
measure distances in flea's feet—a charge which Socrates ironically 
answers to his advantage in winning the Syracusan over. Since Xeno- 
phon takes such pains to rebut Aristophanes’ charges, he must have 
had specific reasons for omitting them from his Apology, given their 
prominence in his Platonic target. Second, Xenophon's denial (Mem. 
I. I. 11-16) that Socrates ever discussed the nature of the cosmos and 
similar subjects favoured by the ‘sophists’ implies that he was fully 
aware of the doubt cast upon Socrates' piety by his alleged youthful 
enquiries into nature." Xenophon presumably makes no mention of 
Aristophanes’ charges in his Apology because they would tend, given 
the popular prejudice (to which Plato refers, Ap. 18B-c) which asso- 
ciates the study of nature with impiety, to call Socrates’ piety into 
question. 

2. Xenophon rejects the role Plato assigns to the oracle in providing 
divine sanction for Socrates! philosophical activity. While the 
Platonic Socrates traces—in some sense—his practice of the elenchus 
to the divine command of Apollo which he finds implicit in the 
oracle's pronouncement, Xenophon does not claim that Socrates' 
philosophical activity originates in a divine command. While the 
Platonic Socrates immediately sets out to refute the oracle's 
pronouncement, his Xenophontic counterpart accepts it without puz- 
zlement and uses it as the starting-point for a boastful exposition of his 
own virtues. Citing the oracle's statement that no human being is more 


% [t should be emphasized that Xenophon does not represent Socrates here as being 
uninterested in natural philosophy, but rather critical of the capacity of mechanistic 
explanations of natural phenomena to contribute to an understanding of the human 
things. Xenophon's denial here that Socrates ever discussed these subjects no doubt is 
intended to disarm the impiety charge. 

93 The complaint of Vlastos, Socrates, 253 n. 63, that ‘Xenophon is wholly uninforma- 
tive about the effect which the oracle had on Socrates’ personal life’, rests on his failure 
to recognize that Xenophon rejects the interpretation Plato put on that episode (for the 
reason discussed below). 
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free, more just, or more prudent than himself (Ap. Soc. 14), he says: ‘Do 
not trust in the god at random, but examine each one of the things 
which the god says’ (Ap. Soc. 15); and he then proceeds to ask a series 
of nine questions which support the god's pronouncement by high- 
lighting his virtue.” His tenth question is this: ‘If, then, in the things 
which I have said about myself no one can refute me on the grounds 
that I lie, how would I not justly be praised by both gods and men? 
(Ap. Soc. 18). While the Platonic Socrates’ puzzlement about the 
meaning of the oracle leads him at once to attempt a refutation of it, 
Xenophon's Socrates takes its meaning as clear and true—unless 
others should refute it. 

3. Consistent with (2), Xenophon explicitly denies that there has 
ever been a transformation in Socrates’ philosophical practice such as 
is represented in Plato’s account of his divine mission. He dismisses 
in a single sentence Plato's long account of the Herculean labours 
Socrates undertook in the course of his attempt to refute the oracle: 
*And how would someone not reasonably call me a wise man, who 
from the time when I began to understand speech have never left off 
searching (zéton) and learning whatever good things I could?’ (Ap. Soc. 
16).°° Here Xenophon identifies Socrates’ zétésis as a lifelong search in 
no way initiated by the Delphic oracle’s pronouncement. Xenophon’s 
departure from Plato on this point protects Socrates against the 
accusation of impiety first by suppressing reference to Socrates’ 
philosophical development and to his past career as a natural philoso- 
pher, in order to guard against popular prejudice; and second by 
avoiding the questions about the orthodoxy of Socrates’ belief in the 
city’s gods which the Platonic account of his response to the oracle 
appears to raise (see below, p. 38). 

Xenophon’s suppression of the Platonic distinction between the 
first and second accusers is particularly noteworthy given that he 
attests elsewhere that Socrates has indeed engaged in a philosophical 


?* See below, sect. v, for an analysis of these questions. 

*5 Aristotle appears to have followed Plato's rather than Xenophon's assessment of 
the role of the Delphic oracle in Socrates’ philosophical development: in his On 
Philosophy fr. 1 (= Plut. Adv. Col. 1118c) he claimed that the starting-point of Socrates’ 
philosophy was the Delphic ‘Know yourself’. (There is no reason to suppose, however, 
that Aristotle's text provides independent evidence to support the accuracy of the 
Platonic portrayal: see above, n. 7.) 

% That Xenophon is answering the Platonic account of Socrates’ Herculean labours 
is made clear by his allusion to them in the first few words of Ap. Soc. 17: s 8€ o9 párny 
€mTovoUv ... 
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search similar to that sketched by Plato—but a search motivated by a 
very different philosophical mission. The dramatic setting of the 
Oeconomicus represents an ironical rejoinder both to Aristophanes’ 
charges of impiety and corruption and to Plato’s account of Socrates’ 
divine mission.” Socrates depicts himself, at a time when he is still 
suffering from his Aristophanean reputation as an idle chatterer with 
his head in the air (11. 3; cf. 3. 7—10, 11. 18; Sym. 6. 6—8, 7. 2-4), as 
going to Ischomachus, widely reputed to be a perfect gentleman 
(kaloskagathos), for instruction in kalokagathia or moral nobility. As 
Socrates explains to Critoboulos in introducing the story of his 
encounter with Ischomachus, he came to seek out the perfect 
gentleman in the course of a search first for works, and then for 
people, from whom he could learn about the fine and the good and the 
relation between the two. When Critoboulos enquires why some 
farmers are successful and others unsuccessful, the following 
exchange ensues (Oec. 6. 12—17; cf. 2. 16): 


“What then, Critoboulos, said Socrates, ‘if I relate to you from the 
beginning how I once encountered a man who seemed to me really to be one 
of those men to whom this name is justly applied—the perfect gentleman?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Critoboulos, ‘I would like to hear it, as I too long to become 
worthy of the name.’ 

“Then I shall tell you’, said Socrates, ‘how I came to the investigation of 
him. For a very short time was sufficient for me to go around to the good 
builders, good smiths, good painters, good sculptors, and the others like them 
and to inspect the works of theirs which are declared to be fine (kala). But with 
respect to those who have the august name of “perfect gentleman” (kalos te 
kagathos), that I might investigate what work they do to be deemed worthy of 
being called this, my soul very much desired to encounter one of them. And 
first, because the “fine” is added to the “good”, whenever I saw a fine man 
(kalos) 1 would go up to him and try to learn whether I could see the “good” 
conjoined with the “fine”. But it was not so after all, but I thought that I learnt 
that some whose bodily form was fine (kalon) were certainly depraved in their 


° For arguments in support of an ironical reading of the dramatic setting of Oeco- 
nomicus see T. L. Pangle, ‘Socrates in the Context of Xenophon’s Political Writings’, 
and J. A. Stevens, ‘Friendship and Profit in the Oeconomicus’, both forthcoming in The 
Socratic Movement (above, n. 1); the latter essay contains a discussion of Xenophon’s 
response to Aristophanes, on which see also L. Strauss, Xenophon’s Socratic Discourse 
(Ithaca, NY, 1970), 90-1, 163-6, and his "The Problem of Socrates: Five Lectures’, in 
T. L. Pangle (ed.), The Rebirth of Classical Political Rationalism (Chicago, 1989), 103-83 at 
129-30. For some salutary remarks on Socratic irony in Xenophon see Morrison, ‘On 
Professor Vlastos’ Xenophon’. 
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souls. I resolved, then, to let the fine sight alone, and to go to one of those 
known as a perfect gentleman. Accordingly, since I heard Ischomachus called 
“perfect gentleman" by everyone—men and women, strangers and citizens—I 
resolved to try to meet him.’ 


In this neglected passage Xenophon corrects the account of Socrates’ 
search for self-knowledge which Plato offers in his Apology. Whereas 
the Platonic Socrates begins his attempted refutation of the oracle (21 c) 
by questioning political men with a reputation for wisdom, Xenophon’s 
Socrates begins his search for the fine and the good with the ‘manual 
artists’ (kheirotekhnas: 22 C) who culminate the Platonic Socrates’ search 
for self-knowledge, telescoping examination of them into a ‘very short 
time? He entirely omits mention of the middle class, the poets, and 
focuses his search for kalokagathia on someone reputed to be its 
conventional embodiment in an effort to discover the conjunction 
between the fine and the good which the Platonic Socrates found so 
lacking in the first political man he interrogated in his search.” There 
can be no doubt that Xenophon’s account is written directly in reply to 
Plato’s story in his Apology. The setting in both works is quite similar. In 
the Oeconomicus Xenophon portrays Socrates at the stage in his 
intellectual development in which he undertakes to counter Aristo- 


%8 In Plato's account the manual artisans are superior to the political men and the 
poets because they do ‘understand fine things’ (22D), but fall short in thinking 
themselves wisest in other things unrelated to their crafts (220—£); Xenophon does not 
state why his Socrates restricted examination of them to a short time. He makes no 
mention of political men who comprise the first stage in the Platonic Socrates' 
investigations, no doubt in part because the kaloskagathos (exemplified in the Oeconomi- 
cus by Ischomachus) who constitutes the peak of conventional excellence is in Xeno- 
phon's view a decidedly political man. 

99 The Platonic Socrates found the oracle confirmed by his examination of this 
unnamed man, thinking as he went away: ‘I am wiser than this man, for neither of us is 
likely to know anything fine and good (kalon kagathon), but this man thinks that he 
knows something when he does not’ (215). The fact that the Platonic Socrates takes as 
confirmation of his wisdom his interlocutor's lack of knowledge of the fine and the 
good, which Xenophon makes the point of his own Socrates’ search, strongly suggests 
that he is modifying the Platonic account to accord with his own understanding of 
Socratic ethics. Socrates’ encounter with Ischomachus admits of various inter- 
pretations (he never tells Critoboulos whether Ischomachus actually embodies kaloka- 
gathia in a sense Socrates approves), but there is good reason to doubt that Socrates 
finds Ischomachus a kaloskagathos in any more satisfactory sense than the Platonic Soc- 
rates found his first interlocutor understanding as regards the fine and the good. 
Ischomachus appears to represent an inadequate model of kalokagathia, put forward 
ironically by Xenophon in order to preserve Socrates' reputation for conventional 
respectability. 
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phanes’ charges by seeking instruction in kalokagathia.! His search for 
the fine and the good represents his attempt to escape from the 
imputation ofimpiety and corruption by coming to understand the peak 
of conventional moral excellence, as Xenophon understands it. The 
fine works of the good artisans whom Xenophon enumerates do not 
detain him for long, presumably because they fail to provide the 
distinctively human self-understanding that he seeks (cf. Mem. 1. 1. 16). 
Hence his encounter with Ischomachus, who recounts for him the way 
of life of the kaloskagathos which Socrates ostensibly seeks to imitate in 
his own life (Oec. 11. 6) and to instil in his associates.!?! 

These surface similarities, however, conceal an important dif- 
ference in ethical concern between the two accounts. While the 
Platonic Socrates aims to test his interlocutors’ claims to wisdom, his 
Xenophontic counterpart wishes to learn about kalokagathia. In 
making this rather than wisdom the focus of Socrates’ search, 
Xenophon's account displays the same systematic differences of 
ethical concern we shall find present in the pronouncement of the 
Delphic oracle itself. 

Thus Xenophon does offer a rejoinder to Plato’s account of 
Socrates! philosophical search. But why does he omit it from the 
Apology? After all, Xenophon agrees that Socrates’ search represents 


19? The importance of the Aristophanic target is underscored by the context in which 
Socrates relates his encounter with Ischomachus: in the course of making a series of 
unfulfilled promises to discuss various aspects of oikonomia with Critoboulos Socrates 
refers to the latter's eager interest in comedies but casts doubt on his interest in the 
search for knowledge Socrates proposes (Oec. 3. 7); to the extent that Socrates even tries 
to discharge his promises to Critoboulos, he does so by narrating his encounter with 
Ischomachus. 

V! For some of the limitations of the life of the kaloskagathos and his differences from 
that of Socrates, see e.g. Strauss, "The Problem of Socrates’, 148-9; T. L. Pangle, 
‘Socrates in the Context of Xenophon's Political Writings’, in The Socratic Movement 
(above, n. 1). These differences need further clarification: one strategy would be to 
compare Socrates' understanding of justice as benefaction with that which Ischoma- 
chus elaborates in Oeconomicus 13, where he presents the gentleman's understanding of 
justice as a kind of amalgam of the laws of Draco, Solon, and the Persian king. It is note- 
worthy that Xenophon regularly represents Socrates as providing his associates with 
training in kalokagathia, but nowhere with philosophical instruction more narrowly 
construed (despite the indications of group study of ‘the treasures of the wise men of 
old’: Mem. 1.6. 14). No doubt this fact is due to the reticence with which Xenophon 
treats Socrates’ deeper pursuits. 

102 This is not Socrates’ sole objective, for he says that he has made it his concern to 
learn who are the most knowledgeable representatives of each of the sciences in the city 
(Oec. 2. 16-18), and Xenophon tells us in the Memorabilia (4. 7. 1) that Socrates took his 
associates to such specialists whenever they required instruction in matters in which he 
was not expert. But kalokagathia is Socrates’ own speciality (Mem. 1. 1. 16). 
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an attempt to acquire the moral knowledge that would lay to rest 
Aristophanes’ comic charges of impiety and corruption. Xenophon’s 
concern to preserve Socrates’ reputation for piety and justice, I 
suggest, explains why he omits his response to Aristophanes in his 
Apology.' He rejects the Platonic link between the story of the oracle 
and Socrates’ philosophical mission because Socrates’ attempt to 
refute the oracle and disprove the god might well be deemed impious: 
Socrates’ decision to treat the god as an interlocutor subject to his 
elenchus has been thought to raise doubts about either his piety or his 
belief in Apollo's divinity.'™ 

In each of these examples, then, Xenophon significantly alters 
Plato’s story of the oracle in support of his claim that Socrates’ main 
purpose at the trial was to preserve his reputation for piety and justice. 


103 A similar motivation explains the differences in the Platonic and Xenophontic 
accounts of the stage of the trial subsequent to Socrates’ conviction. After the jury 
convicted Socrates, he was afforded the opportunity to propose a counter-penalty to 
Meletus’ proposal of death. In his second speech (the sole extant speech concerned 
with the counter-penalty stage) the Platonic Socrates initially proposes as his penalty 
maintenance for life in the prytaneum at public expense (36D); but then, stating that the 
penalty of a fine would do him no harm, he proposes a mina of silver; finally, putting 
forth ‘Plato here’, Crito, Critoboulos, and Apollodorus as sureties, he offers to pay a fine 
of thirty minae of silver (388). Plato’s intervention in bidding Socrates to offer a signifi- 
cant fine would appear to call into question his agreement with Socrates’ boastful tone 
in demanding an exalted reward from the jury as his penalty; it stands, as it were, as a 
question-mark concerning the prudence of that strategy. (Pangle [in correspondence] 
adds: ‘Mightn’t one wonder whether Xenophon too did not have some doubts about the 
prudence of Socrates’ strategy—given the fact that Xenophon in his Mem. avoids 
megalégoria, both in his own speech and in the report of what Socrates told 
Hermogenes?’) In any case, Xenophon flatly contradicts the Platonic account of this 
stage in the trial (D.L. 2. 41 quotes Justus of Tiberias and Euboulides concerning this 
stage of the trial, but the amusing anecdotes he records suggest that we have here 
biographers’ fictions rather than an independent historical tradition). He says: ‘For 
first, when he was bidden to name a penalty he neither proposed one himself, nor did he 
allow his friends to propose one, but he said that the naming of a penalty was an 
admission that he had done injustice’ (Ap. Soc. 23). Here Xenophon explicitly rejects the 
Platonic account because the naming of any penalty could be construed as an admission 
of injustice. (A. E. Taylor, Plato [London, 1926], 166, interprets Plato’s account along 
similar lines.) The claim that we are to prefer Plato’s account of this stage in the trial 
(Brickhouse and Smith, Socrates on Trial, 215; Vlastos, Socrates, 293) rests upon the 
unprovable assumption that its aim is historical accuracy; if, on the other hand, both 
speeches are literary fictions, then Xenophon’s differences with Plato are of interest 
instead as an indication of differing philosophical purpose. 

104 As e.g. in the interpretations of Burnet, Platos Euthyphro ..., 172, Hackforth, 
Composition, 88-104, and West, Plato’s Apology, 106. Pangle, ‘Political Defense’, 111, 
suggests that Socrates’ omission of ‘those changes in his life that one might otherwise 
suppose to betoken what is usually called the “Socratic revolution”? may be connected 
with the fact that ‘in the Apology Socrates speaks as if there were no period in his life that 
he would find morally regrettable or even questionable’. 
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V 


We come finally to the most important difference between Xeno- 
phon's and Plato's stories of the Delphic oracle—its response to 
Chaerephon's question. Plato specifies both question and answer: 
when Chaerephon enquires ‘whether anyone were wiser (sophóteros) 
than Socrates, the oracle replies negatively (214), a response which 
Socrates introduces with the claim that he has a ‘certain sophia’ (20D) 
and construes as implying that he is the wisest among human beings 
(218). Xenophon, on the other hand, reports only the oracle's response 
(Ap. Soc. 14): ‘Apollo answered that no human being is more free, or 
more just, or more prudent (ure éAevÜepuórepov pire Sixidtepov 
ujre ac povéorepov) than I.’ In what follows, I shall argue that 
Xenophon has reformulated Plato’s account of the oracle’s response 
in the service of his own understanding of Socratic ethics.5 Indeed, 
inasmuch as each author sees the oracle’s response as epitomizing 
Socrates’ most exemplary ethical traits, the differences between their 
accounts provide excellent guidance in isolating the distinctive 
features of their interpretations of Socratic philosophy. 

My argument that Xenophon’s account of the oracle’s response is 
written directly in reply to Plato’s text is based on several independent 
considerations. There is of course the absence of competing literary 
portrayals from other Socratics or of any reference to this episode 
elsewhere in the Platonic corpus. The manner in which Chaerephon 
would most likely have consulted the oracle, by posing a question to 
which it then delivered either an affirmative or negative reply, would 
have made modification of the story easier, inasmuch as the oracle 
itself would have offered no more than a negative reply to Chaere- 
phon’s question." Since there was no independent text of the oracle’s 
pronouncement, Xenophon could alter its substantive import merely 
by modifying the question posed—and for its phrasing there is, after 


105 While the differences between the two accounts are sometimes noticed, no one 
appears to have attempted to explain the philosophical motivation behind Xenophon's 
revision. Burnet, Plato’s Euthyphro . . ., 171, has Xenophon ‘prudently substituting’ his 
account 'for the more compromising response given' in Plato, but appears not to see any 
important philosophical issue at stake. 

95 The most common way to consult the oracle, and probably the only way available 
for someone of Chaerephon's poverty, was the ‘two bean’ method, which produced an 
answer by lot rather than by written response. As Reeve, Socrates in the Apology, 29 n. 33, 
points out, Xenophon's account implies that this was the method employed. 
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all, only Plato’s word. Xenophon himself, of course, had personal 
experience in framing a question to the Delphic oracle in such a way 
as to ensure the desired response (Anab. 3. 1. 4-10; D.L. 2. 49-50). And 
if he read Plato’s Apology as a literary fiction," consistently with the 
generic characteristics of the Sokratikoi logoi (see above, Section I), 
then he would have had every reason to revise Plato’s story of the 
oracle to suit his own philosophical intention. Finally, and most 
importantly, Xenophon has independent philosophical motives to 
represent the story in the manner he does in his Apology. 

Our question, then, is this: why does Xenophon substitute a triad of 
virtues for the Platonic Socrates’ sophia, identical in some sense with 
knowledge of his own ignorance, as his Socrates’ most ethically 
exemplary trait? Note that Xenophon does not mean by this substitu- 
tion to deny that Socrates is wise: on the contrary, when he interprets 
the oracle he specifically asks whether there are not good grounds for 
reasonably calling him ‘wise’ (sophos: Ap. Soc. 16; cf. Mem. 4. 8. 11)— 
and there is no indication here or elsewhere that Xenophon construes 
Socrates’ wisdom as involving in any way disavowal of positive 
knowledge. Moreover, Xenophon elsewhere informs us that 
Socrates considered sophia and sophrosune to be in some sense mutu- 
ally interentailing, such that he could claim no human being to be 
more sóphron than him only if no one were more sophos.? Thus 
Xenophon not only would have endorsed the proposition that nobody 


1? A possibility now independently envisaged, I am glad to report, by Stokes, 
‘Socrates’ Mission’, 57. 

108 Xenophon clearly identifies knowledge of the ‘human things’ with ‘kalokagathia, 
and ignorance of them with slavishness (Mem. 1. xo. 16): there is no suggestion that 
knowledge of certain ‘What is X?’ questions involves recognition of one’s ignorance. On 
the other hand, when Xenophon places ignorance next to mania as the opposite of 
sophia, he glosses ignorance (aneptstemosune) with lack of self-knowledge and explains 
that it is claiming to know when one does not that he places closest to mania (3. 9. 6). 

19 This is the clear implication of Xenophon’s claim that sophia and sophrosuné are in 
some sense identical: ‘He did not distinguish wisdom and prudence; but if one who 
knows the fine and the good practises them, and knowing the base takes care to avoid it, 
that man he judged both wise and prudent (3. 9. 4). This statement makes the practice 
of kalokagathia the criterion of sophia no less than sophrosuné, consistent with Socrates" 
deprecation of all enquiry not subservient to the elucidation of human kalokagathia 
(1. 1. 10-16}. Lest this position be taken as evidence of Xenophon’s supposed lack of 
philosophical sophistication, note that the Platonic Socrates’ attempts to define the 
virtues and their interrelations repeatedly stumble against the criterion for the 

, definition of a virtue that ‘a definition must be usable as a standard for deciding which 
acts are virtuous’, in the formulation of R. Kraut, Socrates and the State (Princeton, 1984), 
254-7, who cites Euthph. 6E 3-6. 
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was wiser than Socrates, but also would have construed it in a more 
positive sense than Plato. Why then does he revise Plato's account? 
First, Xenophon rejects the Platonic understanding of Socrates’ 
wisdom as a kind of ‘human wisdom’ (20D), which the god wishes to 
expose as being of little or no worth (23A—5B),!? as well as the related 
forensic strategy which leads Socrates to answer the charge of 
corruption by proclaiming his ignorance about the matter, human 
wisdom, for which he claims divine recognition. Xenophon's 
Socrates, in contrast to Plato's, never makes a general profession of 
ignorance, and certainly would have rejected its identification with 
sophia; he regularly gives his associates substantive moral advice; 
and in the Apology (20) he admits to a special concern with the art of 
education. In view of these differences, Xenophon has good reason to 
reject Plato's interpretation of the oracle's response. He disarms the 
Platonic claim that Socrates’ wisdom consists in his ignorance by 
removing any reference to sophia in the oracle's response, referring 
instead to his other exceptional ethical traits, while simultaneously 
reaffirming his sophia by claiming in his explanation of the oracle that 
Socrates could justly be called wise because of the philosophical 
zétéesis in which he had engaged since his youth. This strategy, as we 
shall see below, also has important forensic advantages: it enables 
Xenophon to avoid the Platonic difficulty of attempting to exonerate 
Socrates from the corruption charge on the grounds that his 
knowledge of his ignorance constitutes the highest human virtue.!? 
Second, Xenophon construes the doctrine of the unity of virtues so 
as to admit a plurality of individual virtues each with its own 
distinctive sphere. Plato does not specifically connect Socrates' 


19? The precise meaning of ‘human wisdom’ in its Platonic context is well explained 
by Reeve, Socrates in the Apology , 33-62. I do not mean to suggest that Xenophon denies 
that Socrates’ wisdom is a peculiarly human sophia—his contrast between Socrates and 
the phusikoi (Mem. 1. 1. 11—16) and Lycurgus (Ap. Soc. 15) confirms his agreement on that 
point. 'The point at issue is how exactly to understand that human wisdom. 

11 See above, nn. 108—9. 

112 On this see D. R. Morrison, *Xenophon's Socrates as a Teacher’, in The Socratic 
Movement (above n. 1), who denies that Xenophon's portrayal differs significantly from 
Plato's in this respect. 

15 Morrison (forthcoming in The Socratic Movement) rightly argues that both Plato 
and Xenophon did not share the assumption of his contemporary analytic interpreters 
that the elenchus is invariably beneficent. I suggest that Xenophon rejects the Platonic 
interpretation of ‘human wisdom’ as consisting in an understanding of one’s ignorance 
in his Apology in part because such disavowal of positive knowledge renders a 
convincing forensic defence against the charge of corruption all but impossible. 
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interpretation of the oracle as tantamount to a profession of ignorance 
with his doctrine of the unity of virtues.!!^ If one accepts, however, the 
assumption prevalent in recent scholarship that Socrates’ disavowal of 
knowledge is to be interpreted consistently with positions set out 
elsewhere in the so-called ‘Socratic’ dialogues, then Xenophon has 
additional reason to reject the role Plato gives to sophia in his 
interpretation of the oracle’s response. For while the Xenophontic 
Socrates clearly holds some version of the thesis of the unity of virtue, 
as evidenced by his statement that ‘justice and every other virtue are 
[forms of ] wisdom (sophia) (Mem. 3. 9. 5), itis clear from Mem. 4. 6 that 
he also recognized a plurality of virtues—e.g. justice, wisdom, 
courage—apparently distinguished from one another by their respec- 
tive spheres. Hence, however one understands the details of his posi- 
tion in 3. 9. 5,5 Xenophon’s understanding of the unity of virtue 
excludes reducing individual virtues to the agent's possession of 
sophia! or construing it as being in some sense identical with 
knowledge of his ignorance. Accordingly, he signals his alternative 
interpretation of Socratic ethics by revising the oracle's response in 
such a way as to focus on those aspects of Socratic virtue which he 
believes are Socrates’ most distinctive moral attributes. 

Now the different ways in which Plato and Xenophon understand 
Socratic virtue have important implications for the forensic strategy 
they portray Socrates as adopting. The Platonic Socrates faces the 
daunting task of answering the corruption charge by demonstrating 
that the wisdom for which the oracle signalled him out really amounts 
to a kind of ignorance, and that this ‘human wisdom’ is the source of 
the corruption charge (23c—E).!? The slander originates, Socrates 


114 The Platonic Socrates’ interpretation of the doctrine of the unity of virtue (for the 
virtues as branches of knowledge see La. 1940 1-2, Prot. 3618 1-2, Meno 87D 4-88D 3; 
also Arist. NE 1145°23-7; EE 1215°2-9; [Arist] MM 1182*15-26) has been much 
discussed in recent scholarship; for a guide see e.g. Kraut, Socrates and the State, 245—309. 

"5 Note, however, that Mem. 3.9.5 does mot purport to expound ‘the Socratic 
doctrine of the impossibility of incontinence’, as Vlastos, Socrates, gg—101, assumes in 
attempting to convict Xenophon of a ‘defectively incomplete’ exposition of Socratic 
ethics. 

116 This is confirmed by Xenophon’s final encomium of Socrates as a pre-eminent 
helper in virtue (Mem. 4.8. 11), where he enumerates a series of individual virtues 
among which one will not find sophia. For a suggestion as to how to reconcile his 
understanding of virtue as a kind of sophia with his claim that virtue consists in a certain 
kind of self-sufficiency, to which knowledge makes some, but perhaps not even the most 
important, contribution, see below, p. 48. 

17 The Platonic Socrates introduces his provocative refutation of the corruption 
charge in his dialogue with Callias, where he alludes to the extraordinary scandal, 
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claims, in the imitation by wealthy youths of his service to the god in 
undertaking to refute those who make unjustified claims to be wise. 
And what does the Platonic Socrates offer these youths as a model to 
imitate other than the provocative example of one whose wisdom 
consists in knowing that he is worth nothing with respect to wisdom? 
Such an argument, while hardly likely to win the jury’s confidence, 
seems dictated by the Platonic conception of Socratic wisdom as 
consisting in a certain kind of ignorance. 

Xenophon’s Socrates, on the other hand, defends himself directly 
against the corruption charge by offering a positive account of his 
justice, adducing the god’s pronouncement as proof that he is worthy 
of honour both divine and human (Af. Soc. 18). Yet Xenophon's 
strategy also faces serious difficulties. Although his Socrates appears 
at first to accept the identification of the just and the lawful (Mem. 4. 4, 
on which see below), and hence undertakes to answer the indictment 
by proving that he has, in fact, violated none of the city's laws (as he 
points out after his condemnation), it becomes clear in the course of 
his defence speech that Socrates accepts this identification only with 
considerable qualification.!!* For if justice is identical with loyalty to 
the established political order, Socrates—a strong critic of Athenian 
democracy! ?—can hardly be said to be fully just. Hence Xenophon's 


recently disclosed to the public, involving the latter's two sons—hardly a prudent way to 
allay concern with respect to the corruption charge. Socrates first denies that he is an 
educator of human beings, while praising others who do so as noble (195; cf. 20B-c), 
and reports as proof of his concern for human virtue his conversation with Callias about 
the education of his ‘two sons’ (zoA-c). Socrates could hardly have found an example 
better calculated to provoke his jury. For in his speech On the Mysteries (123-9), 
delivered a few months before in 399 Bc, Andocides had called to public attention an 
extraordinary scandal involving Callias: having married Ischomachus’ daughter and 
fathered one son by her, he then took her mother (the one whose education in virtue 
Ischomachus expounds at length in Oec. 7—10) into his house as his mistress, fathered a 
second son by her, and swore an oath denying his parentage after he had grown tired of 
her and expelled her from his house; at a later date, however, having fallen in love with 
her again, he swore a second oath that the child was in fact his—all while serving in his 
priestly office. See further West, Plato’s Apology, 98-103. 


18 "The available alternatives for interpreting this claim are well canvassed in Don 
Morrison's paper *Xenophon's Socrates on Law and Justice’, presented in the panel on 
Xenophon’s Socrates at the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy meeting, New York, 
Oct. 1990. 

1? When he turns to interrogate Meletus at his trial, Socrates first calls upon him to 
name anyone who has fallen into corruption through association with him (Ap. Soc. 
19)—and Meletus’ silence, presumably, is supposed to illustrate Socrates’ contention 
that he has violated no law. Yet we know from Xenophon's reply to ‘the accuser’, 
Polycrates, that Socrates’ opponents sought to hold him responsible for the damage 
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defence of Socrates cannot rest on Socrates’ law-abidingness: he must 
show that Socrates is exonerated by a higher understanding of justice; 
in other words, he must modify his assumption that the just and the 
lawful are simply identical.’ Xenophon holds in the Memorabilia that 
the standard of translegal justice is benefaction, and it is Socrates’ 
supreme capacity to benefit others that exonerates him from the 
charge of corruption. 

A similar concern to explain the translegal considerations which 
exonerate Socrates from the charges against him motivates, I suggest, 
the explanation of the oracle’s response which Socrates develops in 
Ap. Soc. 15-20. To support his claim (Ap. Soc. 5, 9) that no one has lived 
more happily than he, Socrates confronts the jury with his own 
understanding of justice as benefaction, and invites it to adjudicate 
accordingly. He begins by explaining his justice in terms of his self- 
sufficiency and self-control, raising the following series of questions: 
(1) Who is less enslaved to bodily desires? (2) Who is more free than 
one who accepts neither gifts nor pay from anyone? (3) Whom could 


Critias and Alcibiades had done to the Athenian democracy (Mem. 1. 2. 12-47: is 
Meletus silent because the provisions of the amnesty of 401 Bc precluded prosecution 
on this count?). While Xenophon answers this charge vigorously and at length in the 
Memorabilia, his discussion can hardly be said to allay the suspicion that Socrates’ 
support of Athens’ democratic regime is qualified at best. According to ‘the accuser’, 
Socrates made his companions despise the established laws by arguing that it is folly to 
appoint public officials by lot (Mem. 1. 2. 9711): Xenophon denies the further claim that 
Socrates thereby made his companions violent, but he does not even attempt to refute 
the claim that Socrates questioned the wisdom of democratic practices. Similarly, with 
respect to the accuser's claim that Socrates taught sons to treat their fathers with 
contempt (1. 2. 49—50), or that he frequently quoted Odysseus’ words in Iliad 2, which 
appear to sanction different treatment for nobles from that appropriate to members 
of the démos (1. 2. 58-61), Xenophon does not deny these charges because in his view 
Socrates was a strong critic of Athenian democracy. The contrary view now fashionable 
(following G. Vlastos, ‘The Historical Socrates and Athenian Democracy’, Political 
Theory, 11 [1983], 495-516; see also Kraut, Socrates and the State, 14-244; T. H. Irwin, 
‘Socrates and Athenian Democracy’, Philosophy and Public Affairs, 18 (1989), 184—205; 
Reeve, Socrates in the Apology, 101—5) rests upon arbitrarily excluding Xenophon's 
testimony. In an unpublished paper on ‘The Problem of Socrates’ Relation to 
Democracy’ Paul Ellenbogen has identified serious difficulties in Vlastos's handling of 
the evidence, and has shown that the question needs to be reformulated: so far from 
being either pro-democratic or, alternatively, a crypto-oligarch, Socrates conceived of 
his philosophical activity as potentially benefiting a variety of regimes including 
democracy, of which he was quite critical on theoretical grounds. 


12 This problem in fact motivates the argument of the Memorabilia: after seeking to 
vindicate Socrates on the grounds that he did not openly violate the city's laws in Mem. 
1. 1-2, Xenophon then turns to show, in the rest of the work, that Socrates in fact 
benefited his associates to an unparalleled extent. 
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the jury reasonably consider more just than one who is so reconciled 
to his present possessions that he wants nothing that belongs to 
another? Each of these questions highlights Socrates’ self-control as 
the foundation of his virtue. And yet, since self-control is a necessary 
but not sufficient condition for justice, Socrates calls attention to his 
benefaction of others in a further series of questions in which he 
points to the debts of gratitude which others owe him, while no one 
makes a claim on him for return of benefit (euergesia).! 

In order to understand why Xenophon adopts a strategy of defend- 
ing Socrates’ justice in terms of his benefaction, it will be helpful to 
consider Socrates’ extended discussion with Hippias in Mem. 4.4 
concerning the relation between the lawful and the just. When pressed 
by Hippias to state clearly what justice is, Socrates initially replies that 
he makes manifest his justice through his deeds, and that the just 
person is one who refrains from acting unjustly (Mem. 4. 4. 10—11). 
When pressed further, he declares that the just is identical with the 
lawful, the lawful being what accords with the city's nomoi (4. 4. 13; cf. 
4. 6. 5-6, Cyr. 1. 3. 17), and he defends his definition at some length, 
even in the face of Hippias’ objection that all law originates in mutable 
conventions. After a long speech in praise of law-abidingness, at the 
conclusion of which Hippias accepts the identification of the lawful 
and the just, Socrates induces him to agree that certain ‘unwritten 
laws' to the effect that one should fear the gods, honour one's parents, 
prohibit incest, and requite benefits do not in fact originate in human 
agreement but are established by the gods, who have framed these 
laws so as to incorporate within them punishment for lawbreakers. 
Thus, Socrates concludes, the gods also identify the just with the 
lawful. 

Yet Socrates clearly is not committed to this understanding of 
justice without some qualification. For Xenophon intimates at the 
outset of the chapter that the argument must be qualified at least so far 
as is necessary to provide some basis for determining which laws are in 
fact legitimate. In seeking to show that Socrates displayed his justice 
in deed, Xenophon recounts several episodes in Socrates’ life in which 
he upheld the laws at great personal risk: once he prevented the demos 


121 Note that it is only after he has used the oracle's pronouncement to expound to 
the jury his own understanding of justice that Socrates turns to the question of whether 
he has violated any laws by challenging Meletus to produce evidence that he has 
corrupted anyone. Socrates thus subordinates his response to the formal charges to his 
account of his own conception of justice. 
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from taking a vote ‘contrary to the laws’; and he refused to obey the 
Thirty when they ordered him to act ‘contrary to the laws'—first in 
enjoining him not to speak with young men, and second in ordering 
him to arrest a man (Leon of Salamis) on capital charges. Now these 
examples show plainly that the lawful cannot simply be identical with 
the citizens’ covenants, as Socrates puts it at the outset of his con- 
versation with Hippias (Mem. 4. 4. 13), for otherwise one could have 
no way of distinguishing between lawful and unlawful commands. 
Since the laws are laid down by a particular regime, and serve to 
promote its ends and way of life, it follows that the distinction between 
lawful and unlawful commands is drawn in terms of the distinction 
between legitimate and illegitimate regimes. But how is one to draw 
this latter distinction? To do so clearly requires some translegal 
conception of what constitutes justice. 

When Socrates introduces the subject of ‘unwritten laws’, he elicits 
from Hippias the statement that they are those nomoi which are 
considered in every country the same, ie. which apply in all 
circumstances regardless of the regime in force. The legitimacy of any 
regime, accordingly, can be evaluated in terms of its adherence to 
these universally applicable laws. The fourth and final example 
Socrates adduces is particularly important. He asks: ‘Again, is it not 
everywhere lawful to requite benefits? (Mem. 4. 4. 24). When Hippias 
points out that this law too is broken, Socrates asks whether those who 
violate this law do not suffer the penalty for it in the gradual loss of 
good friends, which leads to Hippias' agreement that this law too 
involves a divine legislator. 

'The dialogue form of this conversation leaves it somewhat 
uncertain to what extent Socrates is committed to the premisses of his 
argument here. But there can be no doubt that the Xenophontic 
Socrates understands justice to consist in benefaction." This is 
precisely the understanding of justice that Xenophon believes 
exonerates Socrates from the corruption charge. His final words to 
Hermogenes and others as reported in the last chapter of the Memora- 
bilia are these: ‘I know that they [the men of posterity who, Socrates 


122 The evidence that follows clearly establishes that, for Xenophon, it is Socrates’ 
exceptional capacity for benefaction that constitutes the guarantee of his justice. Cf. 
Strauss, Xenophon s Socrates, 74-6; Pangle, ‘Political Defense’, 112-13; and Oec. 11. 22, 
where Ischomachus cites as proof of his justice that he does as much good as he can to 
many (note the possible contrast with Socrates, who claims only to benefit his 
associates: Mem. 4. 8. 11). 
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says, will remember him] will always testify for me, that I have never 
done any human being injustice, nor have I made him worse, but I 
have always striven to make my companions better’ (4. 4. 10). And 
Xenophon, in each of his eulogies upon Socrates’ memory, calls 
attention to his justice in doing no injury, however small, to any man, 
and supports Socrates’ claim just quoted to have undertaken always to 
benefit his companions as the basis for his exoneration from the 
corruption charge (4. 8. 11; cf. 1. 2. 62-4, 1. 3. 1). 

Our question, then, is why Xenophon believes that Socrates is 
supremely able to benefit others."* The answer lies, I suggest, in the 
close connection Xenophon sees between human virtue and self- 
sufficiency or freedom from material desires: the latter constitutes the 
necessary but not sufficient condition for the former. In his chapter on 
enkrateia or self-control (Mem. 1.5) Xenophon reports a series of 
Socratic questions which lead to this one: ‘Should not every man 
consider self-control to be the foundation of virtue (krépida aretes), and 
first establish this firmly in his soul? (1. 5. 4). The difference between 
one who possesses and one who lacks self-control is identical, 
Xenophon goes on to suggest, with the distinction between the free 
man and the slave.U5 As Socrates proceeds to explain to Antiphon in 
the next chapter, when the latter criticizes him for refusing to accept 


15 These words have their echo in Socrates’ comparison of himself to Palamedes, 
who was unjustly killed by Odysseus, in the final sentence of Socrates’ speech in the 
Apology (26; cf. 29, 34). It appears that Xenophon is here adapting Plato's reference to 
Palamedes at Ap. 41B; see J. Morr, ‘Des Gorgias Palamedes und Xenophons Apologie’, 
Hermes, 61 (1926), 467-70. On the reminiscences of Gorgias in Plato's Apology see 
generally J.J. Coulter, “The Relation of the Apology of Socrates to Gorgias’ Defense of 
Palamedes and Plato's Critique of Gorgianic Rhetoric’, HSCP 68 (1964), 269—303. 

17 Tt is this quality, after all, that enables Socrates to boast before his jury that he is 
the most just of the Athenians, and that his account of the story of the Delphic oracle is 
intended to clarify. As Pangle points out (in correspondence), Xenophon’s emphasis on 
self-sufficiency as the basis for Socrates’ virtue may cast doubt on his need for, perhaps 
even his concern for, most people in the city. Such an interpretation is certainly 
consistent with Xenophon’s emphasis on Socrates’ megalégoria; likewise, Xenophon 
does not emphasize the civic benefits of Socrates’ philosophical mission to the extent 
that Plato does. On the other hand, as argued above (p. 41), Xenophon’s account of 
Socratic virtue is more consistent than Plato’s with prevalent Athenian opinion, and 
provides, accordingly, a forensically more effective basis for Socrates’ defence against 
the corruption charge. 

125 The objects with respect to which Socrates’ self-control is especially notable are 
the pleasures of the body and those that can be obtained through money; in the latter 
case Socrates maintains that one who accepts money from a casual giver puts himself 
into the most shameful slavery, apparently by sacrificing his freedom for the sake of 
material gain. 
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pay for his teaching, he believes that to have no wants is divine, and to 
have as few as possible comes closest to the divine (1. 6. 10). 

Returning now to Xenophon's story of the oracle, we see that 
Socrates frames his reply to the charge of corruption by emphasizing 
his freedom and self-sufficiency in a series of questions which are 
intended to support the oracle's pronouncement. The question 
naturally arises how Socrates’ emphasis here on enkrateia as the 
foundation of virtue relates to his conception of sophia as in some 
sense sufficient for virtue (see above, p. 40). The two claims might be 
reconciled by supposing that mastery of the passions is necessary for 
the relevant kind of sophia—perhaps because without such mastery 
these passions may obscure or confuse our knowledge." Clarification 
of this question would no doubt help to explain the motivation behind 
Xenophon's reformulation of the Platonic story of the oracle's 
response. The problem we face in seeking such clarification is that 
Xenophon, with his clearly defined apologetic purpose, presents 
Socratic ethics from a perspective very different from Plato’s. 
Xenophon's concern is more propaedeutic, and accordingly focuses 
more on the removal of the primary obstacles to virtue, e.g. the proper 
education of bodily desires, than on such questions as the precise 
conditions under which knowledge is sufficient for virtue. But the 
interpretation just sketched provides him with an entirely consistent 
position on the relation between enkrateia and sophia. 


The purpose of our comparative study of the ways in which Plato and 
Xenophon treat the story of the Delphic oracle has been to highlight 
the differences in their conception of Socrates' virtue and of his 
philosophical mission. While our case-study probably brings us no 
closer to the speech Socrates actually delivered at the trial, it does 
bring us to a better understanding of an arguably more important 
question, namely the different interpretations later Socratics attached 
to Socrates’ boastful and provocative defence of his way of life before 
the jury that condemned him to death. 


Clare Hall, Cambridge 


126 Oeconomicus 20 suggests that human success is independent of knowledge, because 
the relevant knowledge is easy to obtain but requires application, and the passions are 
among many impediments (cf. Mem. 1. 1. 7—10 for Socrates’ view of the limitations of 
craft-knowledge). Pangle, ‘Political Defense’, 114 n. 9, notes Xenophon's position that 
the Socratic virtues of piety and justice ‘are not simply knowledge’. 
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THREE preliminary points. (1) As will emerge, I do not think that 
Socrates offers us a complete theory or method of explanation in this 
passage. Almost the limit of what he does is to propose an answer to 
the question ‘Why is x F? or ‘Why does x become F?” which does not 
get us into the sorts of problems that another kind of answer does; 
though the fact that it has this feature is some sort of evidence for its 
being a true answer, it is not clear how informative it is supposed to be. 
It may seem to some (wrongly) to be almost wholly uninformative; it is 
certainly, on Socrates’ own admission, incomplete. It is, however, 
sufficient as it stands for Plato’s immediate purposes in the Phaedo, 
and it seems to me that he is content to leave it like that, so that any 
attempt to squeeze the text for tantalizing extra juice is somewhat 
hopeful. (2) I shall mostly leave the Greek word aitia untranslated; 
occasionally I render it as ‘reason’, without conviction. To say ‘this is 
the aitia of that’ is to say ‘this is why that occurs’, or ‘that occurs 
because of this’, where ‘this’ might refer to a cause, but need not. Here 
and in other respects I presuppose some of the groundwork done on 
the passage by Gregory Vlastos.' (3) With this exception, I shall prefer 
to approach the passage not, mostly, via others’ interpretations, but as 
if for the first time, naively and ahistorically. This happens to reflect 
the mode of the first conception of the ideas contained in the paper, 
which is essentially a by-product of an attempt to write a systematic 
commentary on the Phaedo.? On this as on many other passages in the 


© Christopher Rowe 1993 


A first version of this paper was written in response to an invitation to address the 
Boston Colloquium for the Philosophy of Science at Boston University in Jan. 1991; it 
was subsequently presented, in a slightly more advanced form, at the University of 
Leiden. I am grateful for numerous points made by the audiences at both of these lively 
occasions; to Julia Annas, who read and commented on a still later version; and particu- 
larly to Martha Nussbaum, my commentator at Boston University, for her Socratic 
response, and some formative suggestions. 


! Vlastos, ‘Reasons and Causes in the Phaedo’, Philosophical Review, 78 (1969), 291- 
325, reprinted in his Platonic Studies (Princeton, 1973), 76-110. 

? Plato: Phaedo, forthcoming (1993) in the series of Cambridge Greek and Latin Clas- 
Sics. 
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Phaedo there is no scholarly consensus, nor any single coherent inter- 
pretation which seems capable of forming the basis of such a con- 
sensus; it consequently appeared the best thing to try to go back to first 
principles, and approach the text, so far as possible, without pre- 
suppositions.! My response to rival interpretations will for the most 
part be left to be inferred from the arguments I provide for my own. 


At Phaedo 99 c—-D Socrates asks Cebes if he wants him to give a display 
of ‘how I have engaged in my second voyage in search of the aitia’, and 
Cebes replies with an enthusiastic ‘Yes.’ The ensuing ‘display’ seems 
to occupy a little more than two Stephanus pages, at the end of which 
Phaedo reports Simmias and Cebes as responding with a ‘What you 
say is absolutely true’ (1024 2). ‘Goodness me, and reasonably so,’ says 
Echecrates, ‘since [Socrates] seems to me to have said these things 
with a wonderful transparency, even for someone of small intel- 
ligence’; and Phaedo agrees—that was how it seemed too to everybody 
who was there. ‘And to those of us who were not there,’ Echecrates 
replies, ‘but are now hearing it? He needs to hear no more about 
Socrates’ method, but goes on immediately to ask what was said next. 
Thus we have the odd situation that what readers and commentators 
currently regard as one of the obscurest parts of the dialogue (and 
perhaps even of Plato) is actually received by its fictional audiences as 
a plain statement of things which could not reasonably be disputed by 
anyone. At 102A 3—4 thaumastós ... hös enargos, which I rendered as 
‘with a wonderful transparency’, must refer to the plainness of the 
things talked about as well as to the clarity of Socrates’ exposition of 
them: thaumastos gar moi dokei ... gives Echecrates’ reason for 
endorsing Simmias’ and Cebes’ acceptance of Socrates’ account, 
which could hardly be just that it was clearly expressed. It is, however, 
certainly part of the overt sense of the whole interchange that what he 
said was clearly expressed. 

There are several theoretical alternatives: (1) that the author knows 
better than his characters, and is laughing up his sleeve at them and us 
in having them pretend to find Socrates’ account clear when it is not; 


3 No doubt this claim will appear disingenuous: any commentator will pretend to be 
bringing a fresh eye to his subject. However, the difference between my results and 
those of most previous writers on the Phaedo gives it at least some credibility. Among 
such writers, 1 probably have most in common with David Blank (‘Socrates’ Instruc- 
tions to Cebes: Phaedo 101 d-e, Hermes, 114 [1986], 146~63); if my conclusions go rather 
beyond his, still the fact that we sometimes agree, although coming to this part of the 
Phaedo from slightly different directions, is moderately encouraging. 
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(2) that the account is meant to be clear, when in fact it is not; (3) that 
in finding it unclear, we are not seeing one or more important clues; or 
(4) a combination of (2) and (3)—the author has not given us all the 
necessary clues, and we have missed some of those he has given us. 
The initial choice between these options is easy enough: the first is the 
. least likely, since 99-102 is designed to provide the basis for the last 
argument for immortality, which offers every indication of being 
serious; while of the others, the third ought to be treated as the most 
likely,! since propriety demands that we should begin by attributing 
any failure to ourselves as readers rather than to the author.’ In what 
follows I shall attempt to establish whether we can in fact make any 
clear and coherent sense of 99-102 on the basis of the information 
provided by the passage itself, in the way that Simmias, Cebes, 
Phaedo,Ó and Echecrates are portrayed as doing." 

The first question must be what Socrates means by ‘the strongest 
logos’ at 100A 4 (Well, at any rate, I started out like this, and hypothe- 
sizing on each occasion whatever Jogos I judge to be strongest . . ."). 
Since 8 1ff. is offered as a ‘clearer statement’ of what is contained in 
the sentence at A 3—7 (boulomai de soi saphesteron eipein ha lego, 7—8), we 
are bound to understand the clause (4 3-4 hupothemenos etc.) in the 
light of that; and it turns out that the way in which he begins (2 5 
arkhomai, apparently echoing a3 hormesa, the shift from aorist to 
present having already taken place with tithémi) is by ‘hypothesizing 
that there is some beautiful [or something beautiful] itself by itself, 
and good, and large, and all the rest’ (8 5-7). Since Socrates goes on to 


* [n accordance with some current varieties of literary theory, it might be thought 
that I should add a fifth alternative, which would exclude all the others: namely that the 
passage has no determinate meaning in itself at all. My response is that despite what any 
general theory may purport to tell us about the limits of interpretation, it will still make 
sense to ask what it is that Simmias, Cebes, Phaedo, Echecrates, and eleven and more 
others are supposed, fictionally, to have found ‘absolutely true’ and ‘plain’. According 
to the same fiction, this will be one and the same set of things; if there may be difficulties 
about establishing with any degree of certainty what these are, that does not constitute a 
reason for saying that looking for them was a mistake. 

5 Julia Annas, in correspondence, suggests that more weight be given to (2): the 
apparently different stories told about hypothetical method by the Meno, Phaedo, 
Republic, and Parmenides may suggest a continuing uncertainty about the subject on 
Plato's part, in which case the unclarity could be his rather than the reader's. The 
methodological point, however, still seems to stand. 

$ And indeed everyone else present in the prison. 

? If they have access to any additional information which is not made available (in the 
Phaedo), there is no indication that they are using it. The implication of 102 2-8 is that 
his account is clear as it stands. 
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say that if Cebes grants him this he hopes to ‘demonstrate the aitia and 
discover that the soul is something deathless’, and the method of a 3-7 
is to be applicable ‘both in relation to aitia and to everything else’ (a 5- 
6), it is reasonable to suppose that what he says he hypothesizes in 
B 5-7 is at least part of the /ogos which he said he hypothesized in a 3-4 
(I say ‘at least part’ of that Jogos, because the ‘clearer statement’ is 
evidently not yet finished: c 3 ‘consider what comes after those things 
..., ‘those things’ being, presumably, the existence of some(thing) 
beautiful by itself, the existence of some(thing) good by itself, etc.).* 
The reasonableness of supposing this connection between the 
hypothesized Jogos of a 4 and the hypothesis of B 5—7 is increased by 
B 1—3, which seems to suggest that ‘what I am talking about’ (ha lego, 
A 8) is just the Forms (‘some(thing) beautiful by itself’, ‘some(thing) 
good by itself’, etc.): ‘the things I have never stopped talking about 
both on every other occasion and in the preceding /ogos' are, I assume, 
the same as ‘those much-harped-on things’ in B 4-5, which are 
certainly Forms. Further, no other hypotheses are (yet) mentioned. 

There are two difficulties: (1) that the hypothesis of B 5—7 is definite, 
whereas a3-4 implies that there is a choice available between 
different logoi (hypothesizing on each occasion whatever logos 1 judge 
to be strongest); and (2) that it is not easy to see how the simple 
hypothesis that Forms exist will by itself help with questions about 
*aitia and everything else’. But neither of these difficulties is insuper- 
able. As for the second, we have already seen that the hypothesis need 
not be assumed to contain the whole of what is being hypothesized; as 
for the first, the choice could be between the hypothesis of the 
existence of Forms (plus whatever may yet have to be added to it) and 
any other ogoi which Socrates rejects in choosing that as the 
‘strongest’. The sense, then, would be ‘hypothesizing that Jogos which 
I judge strongest, whichever that may be' (although it always in fact 
turns out to be the same one). I am, however, uneasy about this 
solution to the first problem;? and I shall come back to the point at a 
later stage. 

The form of the hypothesis on the basis of which Socrates will set 
out on his last argument for the immortality of the soul is in fact ‘that 


* c 9 toinun also closely connects Socrates’ next speech (c g~e 3) with the contents of 
B 1-C 8 (see esp. pp. 59-60 below). But in any case his new exposition will include every- 
thing he says down to 1024 1. 

? The difficulty is obscured e.g. by Gallop's translation, ‘hypothesizing on each 
occasion the theory I judge strongest’ (D. Gallop, Plate s Phaedo [Oxford, 1975], 51). 
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each of the Forms is something, and that the other things, by coming 
to share in these, have the names of these very things’ (1028 1-2), 
which is a variant of 100B 5—7: ‘there is some(thing) beautiful, etc., 
itself by itself’, plus c 4—6: ‘if there is anything else which is beautiful 
apart from the beautiful by itself, it seems to me that it is beautiful 
through nothing else except because it shares in that beautiful; and I 
say the same about everything’ (100c 4—6). This seems a clinching 
reason for taking the hypothesis of B 5—7 as intended to be amplified 
by c 4—6. The resulting composite hypothesis now serves as a basis for 
rejecting ‘these other wise aitia? (C 9-D 3), i.e. the aitiai proposed by 
the natural scientists (of which more anon). This looks like a concrete 
illustration of the second half of the second part of the method out- 
lined in a 3-7: ‘what seems to me to be in accord with this [i.e. the 
strongest Jogos] I put down as true, . . . and what does not, as not true’. It is 
not explicitly said that the ‘wise aitia? are set aside because they are 
not ‘in accord’ with the new hypothesis, but it is probably sufficient 
that they are in fact not ‘in accord’ with it, and that Socrates does set 
them aside. The settling of the puzzles of 960—978 which ensues 
(100E 5-101 7) then, in turn, gives sense to the idea of ‘putting down 
as true what seems to be in accord with [the hypothesis]’: what is in 
question is applications of the hypothesis, such as that what is larger 
than something else is so through nothing other than largeness (the 
large), what is smaller than something else is so through nothing other 
than smallness, and so on. 

Nearly all of this is admirably stated, in a slightly different form, by 
Gallop in his commentary, and is not, I think, seriously disputable, at 
least so far. (How, or whether, the new kind of aitia actually helps to 
explain anything is another matter; for the moment I am concerned 
only with the literal interpretation of the passage.) Shortly, however, 
Socrates will introduce further hypotheses, ‘those anothen’, which will 
serve somehow to ‘give an account’ of the one being applied (101 D 5- 
7): ‘when you had to give an account of that (hypothesis) itself, you 
would give it in the same way, hypothesizing in turn another hypothe- 
sis, whichever seemed best of those andthen, until you came to some- 
thing adequate’. This leads Bostock to suppose that it is not after all 
the same hypothesis that will be chosen ‘on each occasion’, but rather 
whichever seems strongest for the purposes of the problem in hand: 


10 If a thing is beautiful through its participation in the beautiful, it seems to be taken 
for granted that it cannot also be true to say of it that it is beautiful because it has a 
bright colour or (a particular) shape, and so on: D 1-2. 
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thus when dealing with problems of explanation, Socrates will take 
one hypothesis (about Forms) which seems useful for handling them, 
and when dealing with some other set of problems, another— just as he 
recommends that, when one is called on to justify one's initial 
hypothesis, one should choose the best of those above, not the best 
(strongest) absolutely.!! 

If Bostock is right, we are landed with a real problem: Socrates 
seemed to start with a single, well-defined hypothesis (well defined, 
that is, by 1008 1-c 6), but is in fact talking about a largely undefined 
set of propositions (whether initial or ‘above’), any one of which may 
‘seem the strongest/best’ on some occasion. Not surprisingly, Bostock 
is reduced to suggesting that '[Socrates] has not quite said exactly 
what he intended’.’? But in accordance with the principles I laid out 
earlier, it seems right to look first for an alternative reading that does 
not leave Socrates, and us, in such a predicament. What is required is 
some way of understanding 1o1p which still allows the original 
hypothesis, about the existence of Forms and the participation of 
particulars in them, to be treated as the starting-point of the method as 
a whole. 

I begin by observing that if the hypotheses described as andthen— 
presumably in the sense of being at least somehow more funda- 
mental—are indeed an unknown quantity, it is odd that no one asks for 
any more information about them. If it is a problem for us, as it surely 
is, to divine exactly what sorts of ‘higher’ hypothesis might enable 
‘giving of an account’ of the first one, it ought equally to be a problem 
for a Simmias or a Phaedo. They may plausibly be represented as 
swallowing the doctrine of Forms itself, which is marked as a familiar 
topic of Socratic conversation,’ but hardly some set of unspecified 
‘higher’ propositions. “Those above’ would also be a singularly casual 
way of introducing them, given that they would be even more funda- 
mental than the basic Form-hypothesis, which has previously been 
treated as the cornerstone of the philosophical edifice. Perhaps on this 
occasion Plato chose to abandon dramatic plausibility in favour of a 
dark hint of riches which it is not the time to disclose fully (and there is 
certainly at least one other place in the Phaedo! where we can detect 


!! D. Bostock, Plato’s Phaedo (Oxford, 1986), 163-7. 

12 Ibid. 163. 

13 25c-D, 78c-p. 

14 tooa 1—3, which is best taken as referring to the idea—otherwise largely absent 
from the Phaedo, for reasons connected with the argument from recollection—that 
particulars are ‘images’ or ‘likenesses’ of the Forms. 
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allusions to ideas which are not explored); or in order to announce a 
new and as yet uncompleted programme for justifying the Form- 
hypothesis. Either of these alternatives, however, involves assuming a 
certain failure on his part, a rude interruption in the fiction of a live 
conversation; and once again I am proposing to leave that kind of 
solution as a last resort. 

This is, of course, a mere argument apo tou eikotos, depending on a 
principle of interpretation which not everyone will accept; and there 
will be particular resistance from those who regard the dialogues as 
revealing only the tip of an iceberg of esoteric doctrine. Even apart 
from such a view, it is tempting to make comparisons with the more 
explicit account of hypothetical method described in the Republic, 
which in a number of respects looks strikingly similar to the account 
given here. Such comparisons run into some difficulties when we 
notice that the Form of the good, which plays so central a role in the 
Republic, is accorded no special prominence in the Phaedo: at 1008 6 it 
is sandwiched between the Forms of beauty and largeness, at 75 C-D 
between beauty and justice. Socrates’ yearning for a teleological 
theory of explanation, however, may perhaps tell in the other direc- 
tion. I do not, then, claim that the traditional types of interpretation of 
the passage in question are definitely wrong. Rather, I wish tentatively 
to propose an alternative to them, which may be judged against them 
on its own merits. I offer the fact that it allows the dialogue to retain its 
dramatic plausibility as one consideration in its favour; but it does not 
stand or fall with that point. 

If we are to give what I think to be due weight to the satisfaction of 
Socrates’ hearers (and of Echecrates) with his account, it ought to be 
intelligible in itself; nowhere else is he made to rely on unstated 
assumptions shared with his audience. Whenever he needs a premiss 
for one of his arguments, he either argues for it or openly asks for 
assurance that it is accepted (most markedly in the case of the 
existence of Forms). The implication is that there should be identifi- 
able, somewhere in the text, a set of propositions capable of being 
described as ‘the [hypotheses] andthen’, of enabling the ‘giving of an 
account’ of the Form-participation hypothesis, and—the requirement 
which I first laid down—of still allowing that hypothesis to be treated, 
as it is in rooA-C, as the starting-point of Socrates’ method as a whole. 

There is certainly no such set of propositions which forms a 
hierarchy of the kind assumed by the traditional interpretation (rely- 
ing on the Republic). There is, however, a set of which the description 
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‘above’ (that is, ‘above’ at least part of the original hypothesis) may fit 
each individually —which is in fact all that the expression ‘those above’ ㆍ 
need imply. This is the list of alternative formulations of the Form- 
particular relationship at 100D 4—6: ‘In my plain, artless, and perhaps 
simple-minded way I hold this close to myself, that nothing else makes 
[any particular beautiful thing] beautiful except the presence of that 
beautiful [the Form], or its being associated (?) with it (koinonia), or in 
whatever way and manner [it makes it beautiful] by having come to be 
added to it.’ There is a textual problem at the end: the reading of the 
majority of the manuscripts, prosgenomené, involves an illogical and 
probably unacceptable assimilation of the participle, which must refer 
to ‘that beautiful’ (it is this which is 'added"), to parousia and koinonia. 
My own preference, as it happens, is for reading prosgenomenou, ^ but 
even if we took the least economical emendation, prosagoreuomene,'® 
the point would be the same, namely that the particular thing's being 
beautiful comes from the Form’s somehow being ‘in’ or ‘with’ it. In 
other words, beauty is there in the beautiful thing as a separate item," 
and is not reduced to other factors, as it is—puzzlingly, Socrates 
thinks—with the ‘wise’ form of explanation (c 10-p 3). But whether 
this relationship between Form and particular is to be stated in terms 
of parousia, of koinónia, or in some other way,'® he leaves open: ‘I no 
longer affirm this with confidence, but [only] that it is by the beautiful 
that all (particular) beautifuls come to be beautiful’ (D 6-8); that is, ‘I 
do not want to commit myself on this point in the way I do on the main 
one, namely that it is by the beautiful . . >» We have, then, an indefinite 
series of propositions, each of which is apparently a possible way of 
representing what is meant by saying that it is ‘by the beautiful’ (or by 
participation in the beautiful, which seems to be treated as an equiva- 


15 Überweg: prosginomenou V. 

6 Proposed by Wyttenbach, the emendation was subsequently reported as ‘con- 
firmed' by a probable restitution in a papyrus. However, the report now turns out to 
have been mistaken. (I owe this and other information about the manuscript tradition to 
David Robinson.) 

17 I am not here attributing a doctrine of immanent Form(s) to Plato; the point is that, 
somehow, beauty is in the beautiful thing in virtue of its relationship with Beauty (how- 
ever that relationship is to be described). 

18 Resemblance (cf. n. 14 above)? If resemblance does not obviously, or necessarily, 
imply any sort of prosgignesthai of Form to particular, this relationship is apparently 
entailed by the basic notion of participation (c 5-6: see below), for which resemblance— 
like ‘presence’ or ‘association’—would be being used as a (more informative?) sub- 
stitute. In any case, Socrates goes on to assume that it is possible to talk about ‘the Fin 
us’ (102D 7 etc.), as a consequence of the relationship between particulars and Forms. 
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lent formulation: c 5-6) that particular beautiful things come to be 
beautiful: ‘the presence of that beautiful makes them beautiful’; ‘the 
association of that beautiful with them makes them beautiful ...’; 
(‘that beautiful makes them beautiful by having come to be added to 
them/being related to them in some other way’). Suppose any one of 
these propositions to be true, and it will follow that ‘all particular 
beautiful things are beautiful by the beautiful’, or ‘because they 
participate in the beautiful’; and this looks like precisely the kind of 
relation between two propositions which ought to be indicated by 
labelling the first as ‘above’ the second. 

Admittedly, the propositions in question will not similarly be 
‘above’ the other part of Socrates’ starting hypothesis, which was that 
‘There is some(thing) beautiful, etc., itself by itself.’ But by the time we 
have reached ror the operative hypothesis has become simply ‘Each 
thing comes to be by having come to share in the appropriate essence 
(ousia) of each (thing) in which it comes to share’ (101 c 3-4), which is a 
reformulation of rooc 4-6 and p 6-7. It is applications of this that were 
previously described as ‘safe’ (100p—E); accordingly, it also ought to be 
this which Socrates refers to as 'that safety of the hypothesis' (i.e. the 
hypothesis which we previously said afforded a safe kind of answer) 
which Cebes is envisaged as ‘hanging on to’ in 101p, and of which he 
will have to ‘give an account’. (Clearly more needs to be said about the 
difficult phrase ekeinou tou asphalous tes hupotheseos; the interpretation 
given will be defended later.) If ‘giving an account’ means giving a 
justification, we might expect and hope that an ‘account’ would also be 
given of the existence of Forms; but on the interpretation I am 
suggesting that is not proposed. That Forms exist is something Cebes 
and Simmias have both welcomed without argument (at 92D 6-7 
Simmias called it a ‘hypothesis worthy of acceptance’), and Cebes is 
also happy to accept Socrates’ account of the aitia in terms of the 
participation by particulars in the Forms (100c); the one thing that is 
left unclear is what this actually amounts to— or, exactly, does the 
Form of F make any particular F F? It may be ‘safe’ to say something 
like this, but what exactly does it mean? That question, I take it, is 
what is intended by the requirement to ‘give an account of that 
(hypothesis) itself? (101p 5—6): what is required is a more precise 
statement which will justify (and explain) the claim that the particular 
F is F ‘by the F’. 

The procedure Socrates is proposing is as follows. ‘Imagine that you 
have to give an account ofthe hypothesis on the basis of which you claim 
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to identify the aitia in each case. You will use another hypothesis, just as 
you started with one [hence the “in the same way", hosautós, of 101 D 6]: 
this time, you will take whichever of the ways of treating the Form- 
particular relationship seems best [so that now the alternative proposi- 
tions of rooD 4—6 become (possible) hypotheses]. But your initial choice 
may turn out not to have been a good one, in which case you will have to 
choose another; and you will continue until you come across “some- 
thing adequate" (E 1), i.e. a formulation which does not have the weak- 
nesses you found in the others. This 'something adequate' will 
probably still be a hypothesis even when it has been found adequate; it 
will itself be a ‘hypothesis worthy of acceptance’, but nothing more. As 
he shows by his remarks at the end of the last argument (1078), which 
echo Simmias' reflections at 85 c—p, the Socrates of the Phaedo does not 
have high hopes of achieving certainty. 

I began looking for a set of propositions in the text which would 
satisfactorily fit the description of ‘those (hypotheses) above’ the 
Form-participation hypothesis, which would provide a means of 
‘giving an account’ of that hypothesis, and which would allow it to 
stand as the (sole) starting-point of Socrates’ method. I have now 
ended by showing (I hope) that the propositions of 1002 4-6 are 
capable of fulfilling those requirements—but only in relation to a 
truncated form of the original hypothesis. Since Socrates actually 
operates with that truncated form, from 10020, I can now simply 
suppose that the requirements were wrongly formulated. However, it 
will still be true that his method will always begin, implicitly, with the 
full version: it will not be of much advantage for him to hypothesize 
that particulars come to be what they are by participating in Forms 
unless he also hypothesizes that Forms exist; equally, he needs the full 
version for the purposes of the final argument (1024-5). The trunca- 
tion occurs for rhetorical reasons: to replace the ‘wise aitia?', Socrates 
prefers the snappy, paradoxical ‘beautifuls are/become beautiful by 
the beautiful’ to the more unwieldy ‘there is some(thing) beautiful 
itself by itself, and beautifuls are/become beautiful by participating in 
that’. That we should see the ‘giving of an account’ as linked speci- 
fically with this shorter version also seems appropriate, since, accord- 
ing to roop, it is precisely the relationship between particulars and 
Forms which remains to be established—though as the first part of the 
Parmenides shows, this question can hardly be investigated in isolation 
from the question about what it means (and why we need) to say that 
‘Forms exist’. 
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I next return to the problem I found in 100: that Socrates seems 
first—in A 3-4—to say that he begins by choosing between hypotheses 
(‘hypothesizing on each occasion whichever Jogos I judge to be 
strongest’), but then to go on to identify his starting-point as a 
hypothesis of a rather specific kind (that there are Forms etc.). As a 
provisional way out, I suggested that the choice implied in a 3-4 might 
be between the Form (or Form-participation) hypothesis and other, 
rejected starting-points. But the reading I have just proposed of 
100Dff. now suggests the possibility of a different interpretation. 

Socrates’ general method is to start from the Form-participation 
hypothesis. But this, at the ‘highest’ level (the highest, at any rate, 
envisaged in the Phaedo), comes in different varieties, according to the 
particular description of the Form-particular relationship which is 
chosen (in terms of ‘presence’, ‘association’, and so on). It seems that he 
has no firm view about which he should adopt (‘I no longer affirm this 
with confidence . ..’, D 6—7); nevertheless, any attempt to settle ques- 
tions about the aitia which left this point merely open would apparently 
be incomplete: as he says to Cebes at 101 D 5—6, ‘when you had to give an 
account ...’. If 100A 3-7 is a summary of the method explained and 
applied in B 1—1024 1, itis not unlikely that it should include a reference 
to that necessary move— which it does, I suggest, through the indefinite 
clause ‘whichever /ogos I judge to be strongest’. On each occasion, he 
will be saying, he (provisionally) adopts a version of the Form- 
participation hypothesis that includes whichever account of the 
relationship between Forms and particulars he thinks strongest (best). 
If his mind is indeed not yet made up, then he will evidently still be at the 
last stage but one in the process he recommends to Cebes (100A 3-4 
hupothemenos hekastote logon hon an krino erromenestaton einai ~101D 6-7 
allen au hupothesin hupothemenos hétis ton anothen beltiste phainoito); that is, 
he has not yet reached ‘something adequate’. 

The most important piece of evidence in favour of this inter- 
pretation is that the passage which introduces what I allege to be the 
hypotheses ‘above’ is itself a continuation of Socrates’ explication of 
his preliminary account of the method in 1004: 


What I mean is that I hypothesize the existence of Forms, and the participa- 
tion in them of particulars; and so (100C 9 toinun), when anyone proffers me 
those ‘wise’ aitiai, I say goodbye to all this and simply assert that what, for 
example, makes any particular beautiful thing beautiful is the presence of the 
Form of beauty in it, or the association of the Form of beauty with it, or how- 
ever we are to describe the relationship . . . 
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If this too forms part of the kind of logos which was said to be 
hypothesized at 100a 3-4, then it supplies precisely that element of 
indefiniteness which was lacking in rooB-c. 

There are two immediately obvious objections. Firstly, if the 
possible specifications of the Form-particular relationship are 
already included in the hypothesis (or hypotheses) of 1004, they can- 
not also constitute the hypotheses ‘above’ that one. Secondly, the /ogos 
which Socrates actually hypothesizes for the purposes of the final 
argument for immortality is not some ‘higher’ or more determinate 
version of the Form-participation hypothesis, but the basic version 
itself (102B 1-2). On the interpretation just suggested, his own 
practice is—or was (100A 3 hórmésa)—to start at the higher level ‘on 
each occasion’; in which case, should we not reasonably expect him to 
do so on this occasion, especially since he has specifically said that he 
does it when dealing with the subject currently in hand, i.e. (the) aitia 
(100A 6 peri aitias kai peri ton allon hapanton)? 

These objections, however, are easily met. Immediately after intro- 
ducing his list of alternatives in 100p 6—7 (‘presence’ etc.), Socrates 
carefully puts it to one side: *. .. or however we are to describe the 
relationship—for on that I do not want to commit myself, only on the 
fundamental proposition that particular beautifuls are beautiful *by 
the beautiful". It is, again, just this very basic type of proposition? 
which he now starts to use, and goes on using up until 101 D, when he 
finally reintroduces the list as a means of ‘giving an account’ of it. 
Furthermore, it is still this proposition (hypothesis) which Socrates 
himself depends on, or ‘clings on to’ (100D 9 ekhomenos), and which is 
in fact still his own real starting-point, just in so far as he has failed to 
settle on ‘something adequate’, some way of cashing it in which is 
satisfactory. Once he has admitted this failure, as he has in 100p, he is 
effectively blocked from starting at the higher level, ie. with a 
hypothesis which provides some more determinate account of the 
Form- particular relationship, even if this is his normal practice. 

All the same, it is essential that he should believe that this ‘some- 
thing adequate' can in principle be found; if it cannot, then the 
‘second voyage’ will hardly have offered the kind of basis which he 
needs—and which he behaves as if he has—for the final argument. Our 
natural first reaction might be to say that until an account is given of so 


19 je. what I earlier termed the ‘truncated’ hypothesis, although rather more now 
turns out to have been cut off. 
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fundamental an issue as the meaning of ‘participation’, the Form- 
participation hypothesis is for practical purposes useless. But 
Socrates thinks differently; and after all, he can claim that it has shown 
its usefulness, in providing a solution of the puzzles of 960—975. In the 
final part of our passage, 101 E 1—1024A 1, he pleads that consideration 
of the hypothesis itself should be separated from consideration of its 
*consequences', that is, again, its applications; or, more specifically, 
that he should be allowed to go on applying it without having given a 
proper account of it, as he does in the last argument. ([A]nd you would 
not muddle things up like the antilogicians by talking simultaneously 
about the arkhé” and the things that follow from that, if you wanted to 
discover any of the things that are (the case)?' Socrates is probably not 
here imputing the specific mistake in question to the antilogicians, 
since there is no reason to think that they have any knowledge of or 
interest in his hypothesis; rather, he is comparing mixing up talk ofthe 
hypothesis and its consequences with the antilogicians’ tendency to 
mix everything up together (E 5), something which they do because 
they lack any systematic method at all.” Given that he has in fact 
demonstrated the worth of the hypothesis, this will constitute a sort of 
justification both for going on applying it (looking at its consequences) 
and for his believing that a decent, serviceable account may ultimately 
be given of it. He reasserts his conviction on this point in 1075: <. . . our 
initial hypotheses ... must be examined more clearly; and if you 
analyse them adequately (hikanos), I think, you will follow out the 
argument to the furthest extent possible for a human being’. The 
plural ‘hypotheses’, together with the adverb hikanos, perhaps refer us 
directly back to 101 n—&:? what Cebes and Simmias will need to do is 
to finish the procedure which was outlined, and find that description 
of the Form- particular relationship which is ‘adequate’. In so far as he 
himself left that description open, he may be said to have been 
operating with a range of different possible hypotheses; Cebes and 
Simmias are required to reduce these to one. 

To sum up so far: I propose that Socrates’ ‘second voyage’ consists 


? i.e. the original hypothesis, with arkhé substituted for hypothesis to avoid confusion 
with D 6-7 allen hupothesin. 

?! Since they are not interested in the truth, they need no method for finding it: see 
90B 9—-c 6. 

22 ‘Hypotheses’, i.e. the hypothesis of 1028 plus one or more of ‘those above’, which 
as explications of the former could themselves reasonably be described as ‘first’ 
(alternatively, the plural merely reflects the composite nature of the hypothesis of 1028 
itself); ‘adequately’, recalling 1012 1 heos epi ti hikanon elthois. 
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in positing whichever version of the Form-participation hypothesis 
seems to him ‘strongest’ (i.e. least open to refutation: cf. 85c 9), and 
applying it to any problem that happens to be in hand. To the extent 
that in this particular context he does not declare his hand, and say 
which version he now considers 'strongest (which would involve 
including in it whichever hypothesis about the Form-particular 
relationship he considered ‘best’), he could be said not to be using the 
method as he describes it. But he thinks he has enough to go on even 
without declaring himself, and that being so, economy perhaps 
demands that he should not now enter into the large issues which 
would be involved in ‘giving an account’ of his hypothesis, but should 
simply flag it as something for future investigation. (The first part of 
the Parmenides springs to mind as the most obvious place where such 
an investigation is begun, though it is a moot point whether it is done 
in quite the positive spirit that is envisaged here in the Phaedo.) 

This leaves us with the larger part of one central section of our 
passage as yet unexamined: rorc off. I translate as follows: 


... and you, in fear of your own shadow, as they put it, and your inexperience, 
would hang on to that safety of the hypothesis and answer like this. And if 
anyone were to hang on to the hypothesis itself, you would dismiss him, and 
not answer until you examined the things that followed from that, to see 
whether they are in accord or in disaccord with each other; and when the time 
came that you had to give an account of that (hypothesis) itself... 


I am less certain about how to understand this section than I am about 
others, but since very little is clear or agreed about it, I feel justified in 
merely indicating how it might fit into my interpretation of 99—102 as a 
whole. If by doing this I manage to give it some coherent sense, that 
will count as further support of my general interpretation. 

On the face of it, it is tempting to take p 2 ekeinou tou asphalous tes 
hupotheseos as ‘that safe (part) of the hypothesis’,” and treat it as refer- 
ring to what I have called the ‘truncated’ version of the hypothesis (‘it 
is by the F that Fs are F’, which was precisely what was said to be 
‘safe’). That, however, would mean that the ‘giving of an account’ 
would relate to the hypothesis in its full form, since it would be the 
latter which would be meant by ‘the hypothesis itself’ in D 3, and then 
by ‘that (hypothesis) itself’, in p 5-6; whereas on the interpretation I 


73 Cf. G. E. M. Anscombe, ‘The Early Theory of Forms’, in vol. i of her Collected 
Philosophical Papers (Oxford, 1981), 16 (through her interpretation of this sort of reading 
of the phrase is rather different). 
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have proposed it actually relates to the truncated version. If we take 
the offending phrase in the way proposed earlier (as referring back 
specifically to 100D 8ff. touto gar moi dokei asphalestaton . . . all’ asphales 
einai . . ),* the sense will be as follows: 


Out of fear for your inexperience [sc. by contrast with the ‘wisdom’ of others’ 
‘subtleties’, c 8—9], you would cling on to the hypothesis [as stated in took 2-3 
etc.] just because it was safe. If anyone then clung on to the hypothesis itself 
[i.e. proposed firm acceptance of it] you would treat him with contempt, for 
moving too fast: you yourself would insist, first, on seeing whether its con- 
sequences agreed with each other, or whether [sc. like the consequences ofthe 
‘wise’ type of answer] they led to contradictory results. [Here Socrates drives 
home his earlier attack on the natural scientists, or their preferred type of 
explanation: they are wedded to their account of the aitia, without bothering 
to look to see whether its consequences harmonize with each other.^] Once 
you had ascertained that the consequences of the hypothesis did harmonize 
with each other [which 100D-101c has broadly indicated to be the case], you 
would feel justified in applying it [as Socrates feels justified in going on to 
apply it, or rather the full version, in the last argument]. When you had to give 
an account of the hypothesis itself [sc. as opposed merely to considering its 
consequences], you would proceed in the following way . . . [i.e. by looking for 
the best reading of ‘by the F’, ‘by participation in the 7", until you came to 
‘something adequate]. 


I claim that this way of taking to1c off. does indeed give it a 
coherent sense, and since it is fully in accord with my general 
interpretation of 99-102, that general interpretation is thereby 
strengthened. It might be doubted whether, if the meaning of the 
passage as a whole (i.e. 99—102) is as I have suggested, it is sufficiently 
‘plain’: could Socrates’ listeners plausibly be represented as taking in 
all that? If not, then to that extent Plato will after all have failed as a 
writer of dramatic dialogue. Phaedo and the others, however, have the 
advantage over us that they have not read the Republic, or any other 
Platonic account of hypothetical method. The problem for us, I 
suspect, is that we have become too accustomed to reading this part of 
the dialogue through the filter of other dialogues. Were we to come to 


24 See p. 57 above. 

5 A theoretical possibility is to translate D 3 ekhoito in a hostile sense (‘attack’). But it 
has long been recognized that this is difficult, in view of the positive use of the same 
verb in D 1 (cf. Anscombe, ‘The Early Theory of Forms’, 16); in any case, if what was 
envisaged here was someone’s attacking the hypothesis, that would seem to call 
immediately for a defence of it (‘giving an account’), which in fact only seems to be 
required in the next stage. 
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the Phaedo completely fresh, without any preconceived ideas, we 
should be forced to interpret it purely in its own terms, as I have tried 
to do;?* and having made the attempt, I can no longer see any better 
reading than the one I have outlined. It is certainly difficult stuff, but 
Cebes and Simmias, if not the others, are seasoned philosophers; and 
maybe Plato has after all underestimated its difficulty for his readers. 

When all is said and done, what does the ‘theory of explanation’ of 
99-102 amount to? Briefly caricatured, it tells us that the aitia (the 
‘reason’?) for anything’s being or coming to be F (where ‘anything’ isa 
particular) is that it somehow has or comes to have a bit of F -ness in 
it—what will later be described as ‘the F in us’ (102D 7, E 6, 103B 5), 
‘the morphé of the F (103E 5, 104D 10), or the idea of the F (1048 9, D 2, 
D 9). This may seem a disappointingly small return from so many 
words, but it is what Socrates requires for his last argument. It is 
beyond my brief in this paper to discuss how he uses the idea there. 
For the sake of at least a superficial completeness, however, I need to 
say at least something about 105 B-C, where he appears to abandon the 
‘safe reply’ which he has so carefully introduced in 99-102, and for the 
sake of which he started the whole long discussion of the aitia: 


Do not give as an answer whatever I ask about [that is, perhaps, "When I ask 
you why any F is F, don’t reply “F-ness”’], but in imitation of me [i.e. give 
instead the kind of answer I shall now suggest]. 1 say (that) because, besides 
(para) the answer 1 was talking about first, that safe one, I see from whatis now 
being said a different (kind of) safety. For if you were to ask me in whatever, in 
the [i.e. its?] body, what comes to be, it [that thing] will be hot, I shall not give 
the safe answer, that ignorant one, that it is in whatever hotness comes to be, 
but a more subtle one, from what is now being said, that it is in whatever fire 
comes to be... (1058 5-c 2) 


After he has spent so much time and effort on ‘that safe answer’, how 
could he so cavalierly abandon it—and in favour of a rival answer 
which it is generally agreed is actually less safe?" More importantly, 


% The approach suggested here is not formally incompatible with either Charles 
Kahn’s reformed unitarianism (see e.g. his ‘On the Relative Date of the Gorgias and the 
Protagoras’, OSAP 6 [1988], 69-102, and ‘Plato’s Charmides and the Proleptic Reading of 
Socratic Dialogues’, Journal of Philosophy, 85 [1988], 541—9), or the esotericism of the so- 
called ‘Tübingen school’ (see e.g. H. J. Kramer, Platone e i fondamenti della metafisica 
[Milan, 1982], now translated into English as Plato and the Foundations of Metaphysics 
[New York, 1990]; and D. Pesce, J Platone di Tubinga [Brescia, 1990]). My claim is only 
that Plato encourages us to think that on one level at least the passage ought to be 
intelligible to us in itself, as it is to Socrates' hearers and to Echecrates. Cf. n. 7 above. 

27 See e.g. Gallop ad loc. 
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the new answer appears to be incompatible with the old, at least to the 
extent that both cannot simultaneously give us the aitia; how then can 
he go on to behave, at the end of the last argument, as if his original 
hypothesis (or ‘hypotheses’) were undisturbed? 

My solution is simple: Socrates does not mean what he seems to say. 
The purpose of 1058 5—c 7 is to effect a transition between the sorts of 
things that have been talked of up till now, which are mainly morphai 
and ideai (which I shall label, after Vlastos and others, as ‘characters’), 
to other items: fire, fever, the unit, and, crucially, soul (cg ff.). Briefly, 
what has just been proposed is that whatever always brings one of a 
pair of opposites to what it ‘comes to’ will never admit the other 
opposite (43-5). The point has been formulated primarily with 
‘characters’ in mind, but the formulation does not exclude other 
things; these are now brought in (i.e. in 105 5—c). What Socrates will 
argue is that the same is true of soul as of ‘characters’: it, like them, will 
never admit the opposite of what it always brings to the thing it ‘comes 
to’. The passage which introduces fire, fever, and the unit is what 
facilitates this comparison: Socrates points out that in some cases 
(there is no indication that he is talking about a general rule) there is 
something other than a ‘character’ which always ‘brings’ one of a pair 
of opposites to a thing, when it ‘comes to’ or ‘occupies’ it. We must 
suppose that the rule of a 3-5—which clearly is formulated as one of 
universal application—applies to all of these, although it is only 
explicitly applied in the case of soul. The outcome, in any case, is that 
in the named cases what is said to bring it about that a thing is F is 
something other than the F or the ‘character’ corresponding to it— 
which is just the sort of aitia preferred by the ‘wise’, with their 
‘subtleties’ (1010 8 kompseias). That Socrates notices the coincidence 
is, I suggest, clearly indicated by his labelling of this new kind of 
answer as ‘more subtle’ (c 2 kompsotera). But that he is talking in a 
‘more subtle’ way, and like ‘the wise’, is scarcely a recommendation: 
the earlier talk of the rival kind of aitia as ‘subtle’ and ‘wise’ was of 
course thoroughly ironic—as, correspondingly, talk of ‘greater 
subtlety’ must surely be here. 

Talk of ‘irony’ is easy, and often merely convenient. There are, 
however, pressing reasons for not taking what Socrates says here at 
face value—reasons which are familiar enough from the literature on 
the Phaedo. He cannot actually be saying that he is henceforth giving 
up the old answer in favour of the new one. First, there is the point that 
the original hypothesis (and therefore the old answer) is still supposed 
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to be standing at 107B. Secondly, it is hard to see how the new type of 
answer will fit in those cases which originally led to the introduction of 
the old (what is it that, when it comes to be in something, that some- 
thing will be beautiful/large/small—if not beauty/largeness/small- 
ness?). Thirdly, if he really is pointing the way to a revised general 
theory of explanation, it would be a strange theory that attempted to 
explain a genus (illness) by reference to one of its species (fever).? 

Finally—and this seems to be the greatest difficulty—the new type 
of answer seems to resurrect the very kinds of aitiai he claimed to be 
replacing. Suppose that we granted that illness was always brought 
about by the presence of fever, oddness by the presence of the unit, 
heat by the presence of fire, and (more plausibly) the aliveness of a 
body by the presence of soul; then the new kind of answer would seem 
to leave him proposing as aitiai the very sorts of things which he 
rejected in 98-9 as being merely necessary conditions.” But the 
examples of ro4E show that he is not in any case thinking about 
necessary conditions at all: three is not the only odd arithmos, nor two 
the only even one. Evidently, then, Socrates does not ask to be given 
the implausible concession just made to him about fever and the unit 
(and fire, though it is not so clear that Plato would have regarded it as 
implausible to treat that as a necessary condition of the presence of 
heat). In that case, the supposed new method of explanation will 
consist just in singling out a condition of x's being F, which may be 
either necessary, and sufficient (as the presence of soul is, on Platonic 
assumptions, necessary and sufficient for a body's being alive), or 
merely sufficient. But such a method would be indistinguishable from 
the one which led to the puzzles of 96—7: is it not a sufficient condition 
of a man's being taller than another that he has a head's extra height? If 
the ‘safeness’ of an answer is measured by its capacity to overcome 
such puzzles, there is no safety in the new answer at all. 

The only way out, I argue, is to suppose that the new answer is really 


28 Try as one may, it seems hard to extract from the Timaeus the view that all illnesses 
can be treated as species of ‘fever’; and if they could be, ‘fever’ would evidently become 
synonymous with ‘illness’. The unit as an explanation of oddness also raises problems: 
why should we not say that the unit brings about evenness, when it ‘comes to be in’ an 
odd number, i.e. is added to it? Some special theory, of the sort that we may have to 
suppose to lurk behind the idea that the unit brings oddness with it, might prevent our 
taking that line. However, if Socrates really is wedded to such a theory, his earlier 
puzzles about arithmos probably ought to have loosened its hold on him. 

? Cf. C. C. W. Taylor, *Forms as Causes in the Phaedo', Mind, 78 (1969), 52; Gallop, 
Plato's Phaedo, 212. 
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meant to be additional to the old one. This is consistent with the para 
of 1058 5 (‘besides (?) the answer I was talking of first’); it is probably 
only consistent with the rest of the passage if we suppose the presence 
of irony—first, in the suggestion that it is ‘more subtle’, then in the 
suggestion that it is capable of replacing the old one, and finally in the 
suggestion that it is (by itself) ‘safe’. (That, of course, is what it should 
have been, but was found not to be.) I say ‘probably’, because Gallop 
proposes a similar solution without detecting any irony: 'If [fire etc.] 
are not taken as Forms .. . the new answer does not supersede the old 
“safe” one in terms of Forms, but supplements it, by showing how a 
particular object comes to be occupied by the Form in question? 
This seems to me entirely right, except that I think it runs contrary to 
the surface meaning of the passage;*! if so, then my ironic reading 
appears to be necessary. 

In short, Socrates simply discovers that sometimes, in answer to the 
question ‘Why is this F thing F?', an expanded answer is possible: not 
just ‘because it shares in the F’, but ‘because something else has come 
to be present in it which brings F-ness with it —where the ‘something 
else’ may be not only a ‘character’, but a different kind of item: fire, 
fever, the unit, soul. Socrates notes, ironically, that he might seem to 
be reintroducing the discredited ‘wise’ aitiai; but if we have been 
listening to him carefully, we shall know that he is not really doing 
that. In arguing for this solution, I have of course said or implied many 
things about the course of the last argument which would certainly be 
regarded as controversial. But my purpose has been to do no more 
than to indicate that there is a way of defusing 105 B-C, and so allowing 
Socrates’ original theory of explanation to stand.” 

My treatment of 105, however, underlines one crucial objection to 
the reconstruction of that theory which I have proposed. If we can 
absolve Socrates of bringing back, here in 105, the aitiai he has pre- 
viously rejected, his own preferred sort of aitia itself looks dangerously 
close to them. Why should we not conclude, in the light of his treat- 
ment of Anaxagoras, that to say that particular Fs are F by participa- 
tion in the F is merely to state a necessary condition of their being F? 


3% Gallop, Plato’s Phaedo, 211; he goes on to argue convincingly against taking fire 
and the rest as Forms. 

3! Nor do I believe that Socrates talks about Forms occupying objects. 

32 The interpretation of the last argument which I presuppose (and which I argue for 
in my forthcoming commentary: see n. 2 above) is closest to that of Dorothea Frede, in 
‘The Final Proof of the Immortality of the Soul in Plato's Phaedo 102a—107a', Phronesis, 
23 (1978), 27-41. 
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At any rate, according to that earlier passage, giving a proper explana- 
tion of things means saying why it is best for them to be as they are; and 
the Form-participation hypothesis does not seem to help in that direc- 
tion. Or does it? According to Wiggins,’ it does: the hypothesis is 
itself something which, in his view, Socrates hopes will lead him 
towards a teleological explanation. Wiggins’s evidence for thinking so 
(unless I mistake him) is what Plato says in other dialogues, especially 
the Republic, plus the sort of consideration I have just raised. In the 
light of this Wiggins reads Socrates’ ‘second voyage’ as one that will 
take him in the direction of the sort of aitia which he failed to find in 
Anaxagoras. 

It seems to me that we have a clear choice: either to discover a sub- 
text to ggpff. which does not surface at all (and comes close to being 
contradicted by Socrates’ failure to give any prominence to the Form 
of the good);* or to accept that (so far at least as the fictional conversa- 
tion of the Phaedo goes) he is genuinely still in search of the aitia— 
knowing what kind of explanation he would ultimately like to 
discover, but not yet able to find it, and only doing better than the 
natural scientists to the extent that what he kas found gives him a way 
through the puzzles that their methods land him with. Wiggins rightly 
criticizes Vlastos?? for his rendering of ggc 8 esteréthen: not ‘I have 
been denied’, which as Wiggins says ‘does indeed carry an implication 
of resignation or acquiescence’, but rather ‘I was denied’. 


He was denied that sort of explanation by Anaxagoras and others. He was not 
able to get it for himself or from any other. Hence the need for a new start. But, 
in the aorist, that is something he can say without prejudice to the hope that 
his new venture—something he describes in almost the same breath as he 
describes the nature and strength of his commitment to the original teleo- 
logical project—will have the same effect of producing ór« Béàriorov explana- 
tions . . . 


But Wiggins himself seems to underplay D 1 epi ten tes aitias zétesin: 
the ‘second voyage’ is ‘with a view to the seeking of the aitia’, which is 
consistent with Socrates’ being rather further back in his quest than 
Wiggins proposes (as far back, in fact, as he is on Vlastos's account). 
The fact that Socrates relies on hypotheses, and on the ‘safe’ answer, 


55 D. Wiggins, "Teleology and the Good in Plato's Phaedo’, OSAP 4 (1986), 1-18. 
** Cf. p. 55 above. 

35 ‘Reasons and Causes’, 82 n. 15. 

3$ Wiggins, "Teleology and the Good’, 3. 
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to my mind tips the balance in favour of the second alternative. He 
would like to think that there is the Golden Fleece of a teleological 
explanation waiting to be found, but is only as yet setting out—that is, 
on the journey after ‘the reason’ for things, unspecified (for the second 
time, if his reading of Anaxagoras was his first voyage, and after being 
cheated of the easy fix Anaxagoras seemed to promise);*” in 99-102 he 
tells us just what he has found—not much, but enough, he thinks, to 
help him with the argument about immortality. Whether he, or Plato, 
is being coy, and not telling us as much as he could, we cannot say. 
Probably Wiggins’s reconstruction of where the voyage might ulti- 
mately have taken him is a good one, but the Socrates of the Phaedo is 
still in mid-ocean, with no clear sight of a landfall. 
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37 Polit. 300c confirms that deuteros plous is likely to have a double meaning here: i.e. 
something which is second-best, as well as more laborious. 


THE PHILOSOPHER IN FLIGHT: 
THE DIGRESSION (172c-177c) 
IN PLATO’S THEAETETUS 


RACHEL RUE 


In the centre of the Theaetetus there is a digression (172C—177C). At 
least, it gives every appearance of being a digression, both in style and 
in substance. Most of the dialogue around it is governed by Socrates’ 
early question, ‘What is knowledge? During the course of the 
dialogue Theaetetus answers Socrates’ question with three definitions 
of knowledge. The main task of the dialogue is to examine and discuss 
each of his definitions. Each is interpreted, defended, attacked, and 
finally rejected. 

The digression offers a striking contrast. Socrates abana elen- 
' chus in favour of a long, rhetorical speech in which he describes the 
character and pursuits of philosophers and their worldly opposites— 
politicians, orators, and especially the Aabitués of lawcourts. The 
nature of knowledge disappears from the discussion, replaced by the 
nature and character of philosophers and other human beings. The 
comparison between different kinds of human lives and their practical 
consequences takes centre-stage. Socrates himself, in concluding his 
speech, calls it a digression from the work of defining knowledge.! 
There is so little apparent connection between the digression and the 
main body of the dialogue that it has been almost universally ignored 
or dismissed in studies of the Theaetetus.? Some have gone so far as to 
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I would like to thank Johanna Prins for reading a draft of this paper and making several 
valuable editorial suggestions. 


! 1778 7-8. All references to Plato are to Burnet’s text. All translations are mine. 


? Serious treatments of the digression can be found in H. Niehues-Prübsting, ‘Die 
“Episode” im “Theaetetos”: Verscharfung der Begriffe von Rhetorik und Philosophie’, 
Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte, 26 (1982), 7-24; M. Waymack, ‘The Theaetetus 172c-177¢: A 
Reading of the Philosopher in Court’, Southern Journal of Philosophy, 23/4 (1985), 481—9; 
A. Barker, ‘The Digression in the Theaetetus’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, 14 (1976), 
457-62; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon, i (Berlin, 1919), 524-33; H. Berger 
makes interesting use of the digression in ‘Plato’s Flying Philosopher’, Philosophical 
Forum, 13/4 (1982), 385—407. 
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argue that it is a later addition, inserted by Plato after the disappoint- 
ment of his political ambitions in Syracuse? 

Those who have turned their attention to the digression despite its 
apparent irrelevance to the rest of the dialogue have spoken nearly in 
unison in interpreting it. With a very few exceptions, commentators 
have spoken of Socrates! description of the philosopher as an elo- 
quent, if epistemologically irrelevant, evocation of the ideal philoso- 
phical character, other-worldly and unworldly, pursuing pure truth 
untainted by the petty dross of the sensible and human world. 

I shall argue for an entirely different interpretation of the digres- 
sion, namely, that Socrates' description of the philosopher is a 
caricature rather than an idealized portrait, and that it is intended to 
portray a life as one-sided as that of the orator to whom the philoso- 
pher is counterposed. The point of the digression remains entirely 
serious none the less, and will be seen to have strong connections to 
the surrounding dialogue. I shall begin with a brief outline of the 
context from which Socrates makes his 'digression'. 

The digression occurs during the discussion of Theaetetus' defini- 
tion of knowledge as perception. That definition is the first of three in 
the dialogue, and far outweighs the other two in the length of the 
discussion devoted to it. One of the reasons the discussion is so long is 
that Socrates identifies Theaetetus' definition with two other theories. 
One is summarized by Protagoras’ dictum ‘Man is the measure of all 
things’ (1524 1-3), the other by the Heraclitean ‘All things flow’ 
(152E 1-8). Having asserted the equivalence of the three views, 
Socrates none the less leads Theaetetus and Theodorus through 
separate refutations of each version of the definition. Protagoras is 
given special attention, and refuted no fewer than three different 
ways.’ The digression falls between the second and third of these. 

It is Protagoras and his views which provide the most significant 
context for the digression. As Socrates interprets Protagoras, he holds 
that each individual measures the being and nature of things accord- 
ing to his or her perceptions; further, things are for each person 
nothing more than what they ‘appear’ (phainetai) or ‘seem’ (dokei) to 
him to be (1584 6-7; 162c 8-p 1). At the outset of the discussion 


3 Wilamowitz, Platon, is the most notable of these. See also G. Ryle, Plato’s Progress 
(Cambridge, 1966), 278-80. 

1 The refutations of Protagoras are at 170A-D, 1714-C, and 178a-179B. The 
Heracliteans are refuted at 179c-183c, and Theaetetus’ original definition at 184B~ 
187A. 
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Socrates speaks as if it were only sensible qualities whose being is 
measured by perception, but by the point at which the digression 
occurs it is clear that even opinions count as perceptions.’ The result 
is that ethical and political ideas have the same status as sensations. 
According to Protagoras, the world is red where it seems red, pleasing 
where it seems pleasing, and just or pious where it seems just or pious 
(171E 1-3; 172A 1—4). All perceptions, including all opinions, are true 
for those to whom they belong. Since they are true, and since their 
object is ‘what is’, perception is entitled to be called knowledge.* 

Socrates’ first objection to Protagoras is ad hominem. If perceptions 
and opinions are all true and all count as knowledge, how is it that 
Protagoras makes his living as a wise man, whose knowledge is 
ostensibly worth lots of money to his students (161D 2~£ 3)? 
Protagoras responds to the objection with the longest uninterrupted 
speech in the dialogue. (In fact, it is Socrates who responds to himself 
in the name of Protagoras, who is dead.) His response is to separate 
wisdom entirely from knowledge. While it is true, he says, that all 
perceptions are true, they are none the less quite different in that some 
are better than others: ‘I am far from denying that wisdom and the wise 
man exist. Rather I say that this very man is wise who, whenever bad 
things appear and are for one of us, brings about a change and makes 
good things appear and be’ (166p 5-8). Wisdom is thus no more and 
no less than the ability to effect a beneficial change in appearances. It 
has nothing whatsoever to do with one's opinions or beliefs or 
theories: 


For example, remember what was said earlier, that to one who is sick, what he 
eats appears and is bitter, while to the healthy the opposite is and appears. 
One must not, indeed, make either of them wiser—that is not even possible— 
nor call the ailing one ignorant because he thinks such things, and the healthy 
one wise because he thinks other things, but one must effect a change from 
one to the other. For the other condition is better. (166£ 1—1674 4) 


This view of wisdom as a pure, active ability to effect change for the 
better is what I shall call Protagorean wisdom. Socrates goes on to 
discuss it in detail, and just before the digression he summarizes what 
he claims to be the position Protagoras is forced into. He has argued 
that Protagoras must endorse all opinions as true, and that he must 


5 See e.g. 167A 6-B 1. 
é *Then perception always has what is as its object, and is free of error, and so would 
seem to be knowledge? —'Yes' (1520 5—6). 
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therefore endorse the common opinion about wisdom. According to 
common opinion, Socrates says, wisdom does indeed have to do with 
what is better or worse, advantageous or harmful. However, it is not 
independent of knowledge; in fact, common opinion has it that the 
wise are wise ‘on account of knowledge’ (1708 1), and that ‘wisdom is 
true understanding, and ignorance is false opinion’ (170B 8-9). 
‘Wisdom’ is therefore to be equated with having true opinions about 
what will turn out to be advantageous, rather than simply with the 
capacity to bring about what is advantageous. It is defined in just that 
way when Socrates sums up the Protagorean position at 172A 1—B 7, 
just before the digression.’ 

For Protagoras in his long speech (also known as Protagoras’ 
‘apology’), wisdom is the active ability to bring about the good (or at 
least the better) and has nothing to do with knowledge. By the point of 
the digression, wisdom has turned into the ability not to act but to 
prophesy. This new wisdom is the perfect inverse of Protagorean 
wisdom, involving knowledge but not necessarily any consequent 
ability to act. It could be the wisdom of a Cassandra, a prophet 
rendered useless to herself and everyone else by the curse of being dis- 
believed. 

The difference between the two kinds of wisdom is critical in the 
digression. The orators apparently possess one, the philosopher 
pursues the other. The orators can bring about what appears to them 
to be good, but lack knowledge of what will actually turn out to be 
good. The philosophers are incompetent and useless in all practical 
matters, but seek knowledge of such things as the nature of man, 
human happiness and misery, and how men should act in order to 
acquire happiness and avoid misery. 

The digression is introduced by Socrates’ reflection, ‘I have often 
noticed before, my blessed man, and again just now, how fitting it is 
that those who spend their time in philosophical activities make a 
ridiculous appearance as orators when they go into lawcourts’ 
(172€ 3-6). The remark is directly relevant to the discussion of 
wisdom preceding it. At least in the lawcourt, the philosopher lacks 


7 <.. but in laying down what will be advantageous or disadvantageous for itself, 
there if anywhere one counsel and one opinion of the city will surpass another, with 
respect to truth, and no one would ever dare to say that whatever [law] a city lays down 
in the belief that it will benefit it, this will above all else indeed benefit it’ (1724 5—5 2). A 
few lines later Socrates gives an indication that this is not exactly Protagoras own 
position: ‘those who do not give an entirely Protagorean account hold wisdom to be 
something like this’ (1725 6-7). 
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the ability to effect desirable changes in the perceptions of his 
audience. By Protagorean standards, he is not wise. It is particularly 
appropriate for Socrates to have chosen a courtroom as the scene of 
the philosopher's ‘ridiculous appearance’, since, as we know from the 
prologue, he is about to enter a courtroom himself.’ Socrates’ trial is 
paradigmatic for the philosopher's appearance in the lawcourt.? 

From the point of view of those who consider the proper end of 
courtroom oratory to be winning one's case, Socrates fails abysmally 
in his apology. He anticipates his own failure by speaking here of the 
generally laughable appearance of philosophers in courts of law. In 
this respect he is like the philosopher he describes in the digression. 
His portrait of the philosopher will suggest a number of comparisons 
with himself; he is sometimes like, and sometimes strikingly different 
from, ‘the philosopher’. The way we interpret the digression depends 
largely on how we interpret the disparity between Socrates himself 
and his model philosopher. 

The philosopher and orator whom Socrates portrays in the digres- 
sion oppose each other with antistrophal precision. Each is expert 
where the other is ignorant, each shows himself laughable in the 
other’s domain, each is disdainful of the other’s pretensions. I will 
argue that the ‘philosopher’ is just as one-sided and incomplete as the 
orator. To put it in terms of the discussion preceding the digression, 
neither the orators nor the philosopher will turn out to be wise either 
by the two definitions of wisdom we have already seen or by the new 
definition of wisdom Socrates gives in the digression. 


Socrates sets the stage for the comparison between philosopher and 
orators with a political metaphor: those who are raised and nourished 
‘in philosophy and other such pastimes’ are to those who have grown 
up knocking around lawcourts as free men are to slaves. That is to say, 
philosophers are always at leisure, orators never. The bulk of the 
digression is devoted to explaining and illustrating that contrast. The 
nature of the philosopher’s leisure will provide an explanation for his 


8 Both Euclid in the prologue and Socrates at the very end of the dialogue tell us that 
-the Theaetetus takes place shortly before Socrates’ trial (142€ 5-6; 210D 1-3). 

? Rep. 517D; Gorg. 486A, B; 521E~522B. 

10 Niehues-Próbsting, ‘Episode’, 13-15. 
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rhetorical failings, while the forces enslaving the orator will turn out to 
be just what make him so effective in his art. 

Philosophers carry out their discussions in peace and at their own 
pleasure. They can switch topics (and digress) at will ifit seems appro- 
priate or desirable to do so, and can speak at whatever speed and at 
whatever length they choose, ‘provided only that they arrive at being 
[ie. truth]’. Their freedom consists in being unconstrained by any- 
thing other than their own sense of what will allow them to arrive at 
truth (172D 4-9). 

Courtroom orators, by contrast, have no control over either the time 
allowed them for their speech or the topic to which they must address 
themselves. A water-clock hurries them on, and they are required to 
respond to the terms of an indictment without digressing. Their 
speeches are judged by someone else (the courtroom judge or jury), 
and so the primary aim of their speeches must be persuasion, rather 
than truth. Worst of all, what is at stake is always their own interest, 
often even their own lives, and so they have little choice but to submit 
to the constraints imposed by water-clocks, indictments, and juries, 
and adapt their speeches accordingly. The result of all this, says 
Socrates, is that the orators become extremely adept at the skills 
necessary for survival in such an environment, but at extremely high 
cost. They know how to flatter and persuade their judges—the word 
epistamenoi (‘know’) is actually used—but the result of growing up 
cultivating and practising that knowledge is the corruption and 
degradation of mind and soul: 


Their souls are small and not right. Their slavery from childhood on deprives 
them of growth and rightness and freedom, forcing them to act crookedly by 
imposing great dangers and fears on their still tender souls, which they are 
unable to endure with justice and truth; they turn straight away to the false and 
to acting unjustly towards each other, and their souls are all bent and 
cramped, so that when they finally develop from youths into men they have no 
health of mind at all—though they think they have become clever and wise 
[deinoi te kai sophoi]. (1734 3-B 3) 


The orators are shrewd and adept in worldly affairs—they are ‘wise’ in 
the Protagorean sense, at least in the short term. Their ‘knowledge’ 
consists in the ability to bring about certain effects they believe to be 
in their interest. What they lack is knowledge of what is in their own 
interest in the long term. They do not know what is good for them, and 
that compromises their ‘wisdom’. 
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Near the end of the digression Socrates explains what true 
cleverness, wisdom, and virtue are (176c 3 hë hos alethos deinotes; 
176c 4-5 sophia kai areté alethine), namely, understanding that the only 
effective response to evil is to flee from it by becoming godlike, i.e. 
just and pious. The courtroom orators believe themselves to be 
clever and wise because they have discovered how to protect 
themselves against evils threatening them (dangers and fears, threats 
to life and property). They are mistaken. In this they bear a certain 
resemblance to the artisans censured a few days later by Socrates in 
the Apology. 

In the Apology Socrates describes his long search for someone wiser 
than himself. He seeks out everyone in the city who has a reputation 
for wisdom—politicians, poets, and artisans. He pointedly does not 
include orators in that list; the omission is glaring, since his accusers 
include, as he himself mentions, one poet, one politician, and one 
orator.!! The orators might be grateful for the slight, however, since 
Socrates is disappointed in his expectation that the others will be wise. 
He finds the poets and politicians entirely devoid of wisdom, while of 
the artisans he says: 


they did know what I did not know, and in this they were wiser than I. 
However, my fellow Athenians, the good craftsmen seemed to me to make the 
same error as the poets: on account of practising an art well, each deemed 
himself exceedingly wise in other very great things too, and this fault of theirs 
hid that wisdom. (Apology, 22D 3—E 1) 


Socrates concludes that he is better off with his own modest wisdom, 
which consists in not believing himself to know what he does not know 
(21D 5-6), and in recognizing his worthlessness with respect to 
wisdom (23B 2-4). This, he says, is the only wisdom possible for 
human beings (234 5-8 4). 

We now have four different kinds of wisdom at our disposal: Prota- 
gorean wisdom (ability to do good), its inverse (knowledge of what will 
turn out to be good), the wisdom Socrates describes in the digression 
(understanding that the only response to evil is to become good), and 
the ‘human wisdom’ of the Apology (understanding that one knows 
nothing). The orators in the digression in the end fail to be wise by all 
four accounts. Like the artisans in the Apology, they are guilty of 


1 Ap. 23E 4-244 1. The implication is presumably that orators do not after all have a 
reputation for wisdom. i 
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overrating the knowledge they do actually possess. They are seduced 
by their own success in bringing about what they believe to be to their 
advantage; the result is that they credit too highly their understanding 
of what is in fact to their advantage. They are trying, literally, to save 
their souls, i.e. their lives, but the sort of unjust life they are con- 
demned to lead in order to keep from losing it entirely results not in a 
flourishing and healthy soul, but in a diseased and withered one. 
Protagorean wisdom, untempered either by its inverse or by Socratic 
wisdom, results eventually in its own destruction. 

Having described the orators enslavement and corruption, 
Socrates asks Theodorus if he wants to hear the corresponding 
description of ‘our chorus’. Theodorus is eager, commenting that 
they, after all, speak in freedom, with no masters to please. Socrates 
proceeds, describing the ‘head of the chorus’—not ordinary philo- 
sophers, but the best. 

The description begins with what the philosopher fails to know. He 
is certainly not interested in the worldly affairs in which the orator is 
expert. He does not know the way to the market-place. He does not 
know his way to the courtroom, or to the Assembly, or to any other 
common meeting-place in the city. He is unaware of all customs and 
laws, and oblivious of all political parties and conspiracies to gain 
power. He knows nothing of feasts and revels with flute-girls. He 
knows nothing of the public reputations and family histories of indi- 
viduals in the city—‘of all these he is even less cognizant than of the 
proverbial drops in the sea’ (173C 8—& 1). And finally, Socrates con- 
cludes, ‘he doesn’t even know that he doesn’t know all these things’ 
(173E 1). 

A less Socratic philosopher would be hard to find. Where the orator 
presumes to know what he does not, the philosopher simply fails to be 
aware of what he does not know. He does not merely reject life in the 
city, he is utterly oblivious of it. Socrates stands in plain contrast to the 
philosopher. He certainly knows his way to the market-place. He 
takes part in the Assembly when required; he shows himself familiar 
with the laws of the city and engages in a public debate about them: 
the Apology, in which Socrates notes that he is involved in a court case 
for the first time in all his seventy years," none the less represents him 
as delivering a carefully formulated forensic speech, in the course of 
which he refers to his (also unsuccessful) efforts at persuading the 


12 Ap. 17D 2-3. 
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Council when he was serving his turn in its presiding body, as the law 
required. 

If we went through all of the Platonic dialogues, collecting evidence 
of Socrates’ interest in and awareness of worldly matters, the resulting 
list would be of enormous length, but the most significant items are to 
be found in the Theaetetus itself. Socrates tells us that the mind of ‘the 
philosopher! is occupied with what is under the earth and in the 
heavens, while his body alone dwells in the city he happens to inhabit 
(173E I-174A 2); in contrast, recall the opening words of the dialogue 
proper. Socrates is speaking to Theodorus, who is from Cyrene: 


If I cared more about things in Cyrene, Theodorus, I would ask you about the 
things and people there, if any of the youths there were paying attention to 
geometry or any other philosophy. But as it is, I love those less than these, and 
desire rather to know which of the youths among us is likely to become well 
thought of. (143D 1-6) 


Socrates is interested in his own above all other cities, and in those 
individual residents of the city who have particular qualities of interest 
to him—a philosophical bent, the likelihood of becoming well 
respected, etc. When Theodorus says he has met such a young man in 
Athens, Socrates' first question is "Which of the citizens is his father? 
(14488). When Theaetetus’ father is named, Socrates knows 
immediately who he is, what praiseworthy and noble qualities he had, 
what a good reputation he had, and even that he was extremely 
wealthy (144€ 5-8). Ancestry, standing and reputation in the city, 
wealth: these are just the particulars of which Socrates says the 
philosopher is oblivious (173D 6—E 1; 174£ 2-175B 4). It is also these in 
which Socrates himself shows the keenest interest the first three times 
he speaks in the dialogue. To sharpen the point, we need only take 
note that, although the discussion he has with Theaetetus is focused 
on the question ‘What is knowledge?', the announced purpose of the 
discussion is for Socrates to look into Theaetetus' soul. 

When 'Theodorus describes Theaetetus at the beginning of the 
dialogue, one of the first things he says is that Theaetetus bears a 
physical resemblance to Socrates, being bug-eyed and snub-nosed— 
‘although he has these qualities less than you, Socrates’ (1435 7-9). 


13 Ap. 32B 1-7. On the rhetorical structure of the Apology see Helen North, ‘Socrates 
Deinos Legein’, in P. Pucci (ed.), Language and the Tragic Hero: Essays on Greek Tragedy in 
Honor of Gordon M. Kirkwood (Atlanta, 1988), 121—30. 

1^ This was pointed out to me by Stanley Rosen. 
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Socrates then commands Theaetetus’ presence, ‘so that I may see 
what I myself look like’. The conversation moves quickly from body to 
soul: 


soc. What if he [Theodorus] praised either of our souls for its virtue or 
wisdom? Wouldn't it be right for the one who heard him praising the other 
to desire to examine the one praised, and for that one eagerly to show 
himself? 

THT. Very much indeed, Socrates. 

soc. The time has come then, my dear Theaetetus, for you to show yourself 
and for me to examine... (145B 1-7) 


Socrates evidently has some particular interest in Theaetetus’ charac- 
ter. The reason, however, is general—one should be interested in 
anyone who is praised for his virtue and his wisdom. Virtue and wis- 
dom are of interest in their own right, and Socrates seems to believe 
that he can learn something about them by examining the individuals 
who are thought to be virtuous and wise. 

There is an interesting consequence. The explicit question 
Socrates and Theaetetus are addressing is ‘What is knowledge?’ Part 
of the purpose of the discussion is presumably to learn something 
about knowledge, by formulating and testing several definitions of 
knowledge as a whole. Socrates has in fact insisted that they proceed 
by looking at definitions ofthe whole of knowledge rather than at a list 
of instances (146£ 7-10). In this he has something in common with the 
philosopher of the digression, who never 'descends to the things 
nearby' (1744 2). (Ta engus, which I have translated as 'the things 
nearby’, also has the technical meaning ‘particulars’, as opposed to 
universals.) At the same time the discussion has a second purpose, 
pursued differently. Socrates wants to learn something about virtue 
and wisdom. This he does not by making them the explicit subject of 
the discussion, but at least in part simply by conversing with 
Theaetetus, who has been presented to him as an instance of both. 


15 Compare also the beginning of the Politicus, where the Eleatic Stranger is asking 
advice as to whom he should choose as his interlocutor for the forthcoming discussion. 
Should be continue with Theaetetus, or switch to his friend young Socrates? Socrates 
the elder recommends switching: ‘Indeed, it seems, Stranger, that they both somehow 
have a kind of kinship with me... And we should always be eager to get to know those 
who are kindred to us, through speech. I myself mingled with Theaetetus yesterday in 
speech and have now heard him answering to you, but Socrates neither one. We should 
examine him too. To me he will answer another time; let him now answer to you' 
(257D 1—2584 6). 
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The method of enquiry which consists in conversing with a par- 
ticular human example of the quality one seeks to understand has 
apparently succeeded in some measure for Socrates, though it is dis- 
dained by the philosopher he describes in the digression. In the 
digression itself Socrates actually gives an account of wisdom, which 
he equated with knowledge in first posing the question ‘What is 
knowledge? (1455 6).'* Along with it, he says what ‘true’ cleverness is 
(as opposed to the seeming cleverness and wisdom of the orators at 
173B 2-3); best of all, he gives an account of ‘true virtue’ along with 
wisdom—i.e. he gives an account of just what he has been looking for in 
Theaetetus: “The true cleverness of a man—and worthlessness and 
cowardice—concerns this [becoming just and pious, in imitation of 
god]. For understanding this is true wisdom and virtue, and not 
understanding it is ignorance and manifest evil' (176c 3—5). Socrates, 
assuming this is not pure irony, knows at least something about both 
subjects he has been investigating with Theaetetus—both virtue and 
knowledge, with wisdom as a middle term. It is in the digression that 
he reveals his knowledge, which he has come by at least in part 
through intercourse with particulars. This does not prevent him from 
insisting in the digression that the-philosopher is utterly uninterested 
in particulars. We cannot understand the point of the digression with- 
out giving some account of that contrast. 

Socrates emphasizes and hyperbolizes the philosopher's unworldli- 
ness as he continues, illustrating it with an anecdote about Thales— 
one of the seven traditional wise men, and reputed to have been the 
first philosopher. Thales, walking along gazing at the heavens, once 
fell into a well, which he had failed to notice because his gaze was 
turned upward. A ‘witty and charming Thracian servant’ mocked him, 
saying that ‘he desired to know what was in the heavens, but what lay 
in front of him and at his feet escaped his notice’ (1744 4—8). This jest 
will do, says Socrates, ‘for all those who pass their time in philosophy’: 


For such a man really does fail to notice even the person right next to him or 
his neighbour— not only what he is doing, but almost even whether he is a man 
or some other creature. But what man is, and how it suits such a nature to act 
or be acted upon differently from the others—this he seeks and takes trouble 
to find out. (1748 1-6) 


Like Thales', the philosopher's gaze is directed at higher things. He 
has no idea whether the object next to him is man or beast, but he puts 


16 “So knowledge and wisdom are the very same thing? —'Yes' (145 £ 6-7). 
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himself out to discover the difference between Man and Beast. Since 
his efforts are concentrated on the task of discovering the nature of the 
whole, he has no time for the particulars, and naturally makes a fool of 
himself not only in the eyes of Thracian servants, but in the eyes of ‘the 
whole mob’ (174c 4). 

By this point the philosopher is clearly opposed to both Socrates 
and the orator. He lacks the orator’s worldly skills, and just as 
thoroughly lacks Socrates’ worldly interests. His soul does not suffer 
from the same self-deception as the orator’s; on the other hand, he is 
oblivious of the realm in which his own failings are manifest. It 
remains to be seen whether, like Socrates, he succeeds in some 
measure in coming to know the ‘wholes’ into which he enquires. To 
interpret the relation between the philosopher and Socrates, we need 
to look again at the way the philosopher and orator oppose each other. 


H 


The specific identity of the Thracian servant in the Thales anecdote is 
unique to this telling of an oft-retold story. Why does Socrates intro- 
duce her into the story? Niehues-Pröbsting suggests, plausibly, that it 
is because of her kinship with the orator, with her servant’s wit and 
charm." The orator makes his living partly through the pleasing, 
witty, or charming character of his speech. At the end of the digression 
the orator and his ilk are closely identified with servants and servile 
tasks, just as at the beginning they were compared to slaves (172D t; 
175 E 3-6). Adept and knowing as such people are, they have every 
right to laugh at the philosopher. What is easy for them causes him to 
stumble and fall into ‘wells and every kind of puzzledom’ every time. It 
is not surprising that they scorn and mock him. 

On the other hand, the philosopher scorns and laughs at the orator 
as much as the orator scorns and laughs at him. From the opening 
words of the digression, the perspectives ofthe orator and philosopher 
are completely inverted. The utterly opposed character of their views 
is emphasized by the use of vocabulary familiar from the earlier dis- 
cussion of Protagoras. Words for various kinds of sense-perception, as 
well as ‘seeming’ and ‘appearance’, are used in relation to both 
choruses; what distinguishes them is their interpretation of what they 


17 Niehues-Próbsting, ‘Episode’, 18. 
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perceive. What one hears as wonderful the other hears as con- 
temptible; what appears clear-headed and realistic to one appears 
absurdly foolish to the other. 

Socrates begins the digression with the remark that it is natural that 
philosophers appear (phainontai) to be ridiculous orators when they 
venture into the courtroom (1720 6). At 174D 1 he says they appear 
(phainontai) ridiculous because they are at a loss when it comes to 
invective; they ‘seem’ simple-minded (174c 6 doxan abelterias pare- 
khomené) and ‘seem’ to be foolish (174D 3 lerodes dokei einai); again at 
175E 2 the philosopher ‘seems’ (dokei) to be ‘full of simplicity’ and 
worth nothing when he falls into slavish activities. 

On the other hand, the orators are concerned not with being good, 
but only that they ‘seem’ to be good (1768 6 hina agathos dokei einai); 
worse yet, their shrewdness genuinely ‘seems’ to them to be cleverness 
and wisdom (176c 6 deinotétes te dokousai kai sophiat) but really is not; 
again at 176D 7—8 Socrates asserts unequivocally that what the orators 
believe—what seems to them to be the case—is simply wrong (ou gar 
estin hen dokousin). 

The philosopher then ‘seems’ and ‘appears’ ridiculous and foolish 
to orators and to the general public; the orators ‘seem’ good, clever, 
and wise to themselves and (they hope) to the public. Socrates takes a 
clear stand against the orators; in this context he is willing to abandon 
his claim to know nothing and assert that what seems is false. The 
orators are evil, not good, and they misestimate both their own virtues 
and the penalties for evil. The difficulty is to see how the difference 
between appearance and reality can be established. 

There is a similar opposition between what philosophers and 
orators see and hear. Though the philosopher does not see or hear of 
the laws, he does hear people talking. He hears them giving speeches 
of praise, for example. But when he hears a king or tyrant praised for 
his riches he believes himself to be hearing (174D 5 hégeitai akouein) 
some goatherd or suchlike praised for having achieved a high yield of 
milk; when he hears someone congratulated for owning a large 
amount of land it seems to him he is hearing about something tiny 
(1748 4 pansmikra dokei akouein), accustomed as he is to looking (174E 5 
blepein) at the whole earth. Again, when he hears people boasting 
about their genealogies he supposes them to see dimly and myopically 
(1745 7 amblu kai epi smikron horonton hegeitai ton epainon), and thinks that 
they are unable always to look (1754 1 blepein) at the whole. When the 
orator for some reason does take a ‘look’ at justice itself (175€ 2 skepsin 
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autes tes dikaiosunes) and other ‘wholes’, he finds himself confused and 
inarticulate, and provides a ridiculous spectacle not to servants and 
other uneducated folk—for they do not perceive it (ou gar 
aisthanontai)—but to those who have been raised in the opposite 
manner (175D 5-6). | 

If the orators do not submit to discussions of that kind, however, 
reproaching them is useless, because like the philosopher, when you 
say one thing, they hear another. Or rather, their evaluation of the very 
same thing will be the opposite of yours. When you reproach them, 
they will think they are hearing (176D 3 oiontai akouein) that they are 
not ‘useless burdens on the earth’, but that they are rather just what 
one must be to preserve oneself in the city. This, says Socrates, is 
because they do not ‘see’ (176£ 5 Aoréntes) that there are two paradigms 
set up in Being itself; they fail to notice (1774 1 lanthanousi) that in 
living like one of them they come more and more to resemble it. If you 
tell them this, they will hear it as if they were clever knaves listening to 
mindless fools (1774 7-8 hos deinoi kai panourgoi anoéton tinon 
akousontai). 

The long and the short of it is that the orators look to the city and 

the philosopher looks upward. As a result their perspectives are 
entirely different, and the very same thing appears utterly different to 
them: each believes himself to be hearing the opposite of what the 
other believes himself to be saying. Socrates allies himself with the 
perspective of the philosopher, and simply asserts that the orators 
have got it wrong. The orators, of course, will be no more persuaded 
by Socrates than by the philosopher, and he acknowledges as much. 
He even qualifies his own assertions with the phrase ‘as it appears to 
me’: 
It isn’t at all easy to persuade people that it isn’t for the reasons the many give 
that one should avoid evil and pursue virtue—they say one should practise one 
and not the other so as to seem to be good and not evil. But that is an old 
wives’ tale, as it appears to me (hos emoi phainetai). (1768 3-8) 


We are left with a simple opposition of perspectives. From a 
Protagorean point of view, each is his own measure, and there is no 
way to judge between them. The orator will not be persuaded unless 
he perceives the philosopher’s life as better. It might seem as if the 
practical result of choosing one or the other life would be a good way 
to judge between them, but even there the two sides have different 
views of the same things. Socrates says the orators will become 
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wretched, but they are quite pleased with themselves—and especially 
with their cleverness and wisdom—just when Socrates regards them 
as most miserable. Failing a moment when both orators and philoso- 
phers see things the same way, neither can be persuaded that the other 
is better off. Socrates offers hope of just one such moment. 

At the end of the digression Socrates remarks that ‘there is one 
thing that can happen to them [the legal orators? (1778 1-2): if they 
are willing to give and receive /ogos about ‘what they disdain’ and keep 
at it for a long time, then in the end the rhetoric that served them well 
in the courtroom will shrivel up and dry away, so that they seem no 
better than children. What then would make the orators willing to 
philosophize? Earlier Socrates tells us: they might be ‘willing’ if they 
were somehow compelled by the philosopher. Their inadequacies 
become manifest ‘when [the philosopher] drags one upward’, away 
from questions of particular wrongs, injustices, personal injuries, etc., 
to questions about justice as a whole and other similar subjects. But 
how does the philosopher drag the orator upward into the realm of 
wholes? 

The philosopher, unlike the orator, lacks physical force—he cannot 
force the orator into discussions of justice the way the orator can force 
him into a courtroom. In fact, Socrates says that the orator must be 
willing to stay courageously at the discussion 'for a long time', without 
fleeing like a coward, in order for the effect to be clear (1778 3-5). The 
conversion of the orator then depends entirely on his own willingness 
to philosophize. In other words, the philosopher must somehow 
persuade the orator to enter and remain in the conversation. That is 
the one situation in which the philosopher might work some practical 
good in the world, i.e. be wise in the Protagorean sense. 

Curiously, Socrates actually seems to say in the digression that 
there is no hope whatsoever for wisdom of the Protagorean variety. 
When he has completed his descriptions of orators and philosopher, 
Theodorus says to him, ‘If everyone were persuaded by what you say 
as I am, Socrates, there would be more peace and fewer evils among 
men.'? Socrates’ answer is in the negative. 


But it is not possible to destroy evil, Theodorus—for there must always be 
something opposed to the good—nor does it dwell among the gods, but of 


18 Hugo Perls uses this sentence as an epigraph to his Platon: Sa conception du cosmos 
(New York, 1945), published in the wake of the Second World War. He omits Socrates’ 
reply. 
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necessity it goes around this region and mortal nature. Therefore one must try 
to flee from here to there as quickly as possible. (176A 5—B 1) 


There are commentators who have read this passage as a disillusioned 
or cynical rejection of the idealistic hopes Plato had before his dis- 
appointments in Syracuse.’ Once he imagined that philosophers 
could advise kings and bring about heaven on earth, or at least some 
reasonable image of it, but by the time he wrote the digression he 
believed that the only response to evil was flight—‘as quickly as 
possible’. One consequence of such a view is that Socrates’ remarks 
about himself and his service to the city in the Apology must be 
regarded with embarrassment at the waste of a life and its needless 
sacrifice at the end. Socrates claims in the Apology that he has served 
god by trying—and in some measure actually succeeding in his 
efforts—to benefit the city, to make it more virtuous and more 
genuinely happy.” 

If we are to believe Wilamowitz and other writers, the Plato who 
wrote the Theaetetus regarded all such efforts as doomed, and all such 
claims as false. That may or may not by itself make the reader uneasy 
with their interpretation. Socrates’ method of improving his city is not 
in any case to advise kings, but to engage public figures and private 
individuals in philosophical conversation, showing them that, after all, 
they do not know what they think they know. 

As a philosophical orator, then, Socrates stands between the orators 
and the philosopher. Like the philosopher, he lacks the physical 
power to drag the orators into philosophical conversation, whereas the 
orators can and do bring him into the courtroom. Unlike the philoso- 
pher, Socrates has great interest in the people around him, and is 
much practised in getting them into philosophical conversation. His 
skill at doing that is so great that Theodorus actually compares him to 
the most ruthless physical attackers (169A 9—B 4), and later even to the 
Fates (169c 4-6). 

Why then does Socrates in the digression counsel flight from evil 
instead of engagement in a battle against it? We must take a detour 
before returning to this passage, but we may note immediately that the 
impulse to flee from the imperfections of the human world is in perfect 
harmony with the description of the philosopher throughout the 
digression. Where Socrates and the orator are aware of and attentive 


? e.g. Wilamowitz, Platon. 
? Ap. 30A 2-8 2; 36€ 2-8; 36D 9- 1. 
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to all human details, the philosopher raises his eyes heavenward. 
Whatever is to be accomplished by star-gazing, it is not the reform of 
the human world. From a Socratic point of view, this is a defect. It is 
not the only one suggested in the digression. If we go back and look at 
the philosopher again, we shall see a number of things that may make 
us suspect his lineage. 


HI 


To begin with, there is much that Socrates does not say about the 
philosopher. Where the orators are described as knowledgeable, 
shrewd, and adept in their chosen arena (173A 2-3; 175 E 5-6), there is 
no corresponding praise for the philosopher. Where the orators are 
condemned because they inevitably come to resemble the wretched 
and ungodly of the two ‘paradigms’, i.e. become evil, Socrates says 
nothing at all about whether the philosopher comes to resemble the 
godlike paradigm (176E 3—1774 8). Most strikingly, where Socrates 
explains the true nature of virtue and wisdom, the philosopher is 
simply not mentioned (1764 3-E 1). In the entire digression, the 
closest Socrates comes to conceding any accomplishment to the 
philosopher is to say that he seems (to the many) to be ‘quite superior in 
some things, though ignorant of what lies at his feet’ (175 B 4—7). 

As for the philosopher's positive interests, we are first introduced to 
his mathematical or scientific side: his mind flies above in the sky and 
beneath the earth, practising geometry and astronomy (173E 3-6). The 
picture is a familiar one. It is a stock caricature of the philosopher—in 
fact, it comes straight out of Aristophanes’ Clouds, where Socrates’ 
pupils are busy enquiring simultaneously into things under the earth 
and in the skies, practising geometry and astronomy (Clouds, 188—203). 
It is that very passage from Aristophanes which Socrates cites in the 
Apology as the real—and slanderous—charge against which he must 
defend himself (Ap. 198 2-c 2). Nevertheless, it is that passage which 
he mimics here in his own portrait of the philosopher. 

The Aristophanic portrait stands out all the more since it is the only 
place in the digression where geometry and astronomy are mentioned. 
Everything else Socrates mentions as an object of the philosopher's 
interest is ethical or political: he is interested in kingship, and in 
justice and injustice; he is interested in how to distinguish human 
beings from other animals, both in their nature and in the actions 
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appropriate to them; he is interested in happiness and misery, and 
what people should do to acquire the one and flee the other (1748 3-5; 
1750 2-8). But here too there is something comic about the philo- 
sopher's enquiries. His method of investigation renders him oblivious 
of both the nature and the activities of the people directly in front of 
his nose—even to the point of not noticing whether they are man or 
beast (174B 1—3). Socrates' insistence on this point is striking. It is not 
credible that anyone in such a state of oblivion could understand the 
things the philosopher seeks to know—among them, in particular, 
how human beings differ from beasts. l 

Should we conclude that the philosopher is more than human—that 
he has no need of the practical experience ordinary human beings 
require?! Or should we conclude that the philosopher’s one-sided 
concentration on wholes prevents him from attaining the knowledge 
he is after, i.e. that this aspect of the philosopher is also a caricature? 
Evidence within the digression suggests the latter view. 

The philosopher not only fails to distinguish individual men from 
beasts, but he confuses them even in thought. Upon hearing ‘a king or 
a tyrant’ praised, he merely thinks he is hearing some swineherd or 
cowherd or shepherd praised for having achieved a high yield of 
milk—except that the king or tyrant tends ‘a more difficult and 
treacherous animal’ than the other herdsmen (174D 3-E 1). For the 
philosopher, in other words, men are on a par with sheep and cattle 
and pigs, distinguished at most by their ill nature. He also considers 
kings and tyrants to be equivalent (174D 3-4; D 8—E 2), which suggests 
that he has not entirely understood the nature of kingship either.” 

The philosopher’s inability to distinguish men from other animals 
has a parallel in the first charge levelled by Socrates at Protagoras. Why 
should Protagoras have picked out man as the measure of all things, 
asks Socrates, rather than some other creature with perception— 
perhaps a pig or a baboon? As it is, we marvel at Protagoras as ifhe were 
a god, when according to his own theory he is no wiser than a tadpole, 
let alone other men (1010 2—p 2; cf. 1620 3-6). 


21 See 1498 10-C 2, where Socrates says of midwives, '[Artemis] did not make sterile 
women midwives, since human nature is too weak to grasp the art of things of which it 
has no experience’. 

2 In the Politicus (which along with the Sophist takes place the day after the 
Theaetetus) the distinctions between kings and other herdsmen and between king and 
tyrant are critical. The failure of the first definition of the statesman’s art to make either 
distinction causes the Stranger to begin all over again, and marks a major turning-point 
in the dialogue (267cff.; 2745 ff; 276). 
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If Protagoras is to be ridiculed for being unable to distinguish 
between man, beast, and god, the philosopher of the digression must 
suffer the same. He does little else than try to distinguish human from 
other animal natures, but in the end he is unable either in practice or 
in theory to make the distinction? As for gods, another detail in 
Socrates’ account of the philosopher suggests a wilful ignorance at the 
least. 

Socrates uses an example borrowed from contemporary speeches to 
illustrate the sort of genealogical claim which leaves the philosopher 
supercilious and disdainful. When someone traces his ancestry back 
twenty-five generations to ‘Heracles, son of Amphitryon’, he is 
astounded at his inability to see how insignificant one among many 
ancestors is—the twenty-fifth and fiftieth generations before Amphi- 
tryon could have been anyone at all (1754 5—5 4).^* But of course, the 
twenty-fifth and fiftieth generations before Amphitryon are irrelevant 
to those who claim descent from Heracles. They are claiming descent 
from the gods—both Heracles himself and his real father, who is not 
after all Amphitryon but Zeus. 

The philosopher, for whatever reason, refuses to acknowledge the 
possibility of gods mingling with men. It is, however, the mingling of 
the divine with the human (admittedly in a quite different sense) 
which is required if one is to become truly wise and virtuous in 
accordance with Socrates’ account in the digression. 

In Socrates’ account, ‘true wisdom and virtue’ are the understand- 
ing that the only way to escape from evil is to flee from the mortal 
realm to the divine, as quickly as possible (1764 5—c 5). This prescrip- 
tion seems to be entirely in the spirit of the philosopher's disdain for 
the merely human. But let us consider what sort of flight this really is: 
*Flight is likeness to god, as far as possible. And likeness is becoming 
just and pious, with understanding . .. God is in no way at all unjust, 
but is perfectly just, and no one can be more like him than that one 
among us who becomes as just as he can’ (170 1-c 3). There is some- 
thing odd about this. It results from making justice (and perhaps piety) 
an attribute of god. Justice and piety are not properly attributes of 
gods, or at least not of Greek gods. In an exhaustive examination of the 


? [n the myth Protagoras tells in the Protagoras he does explain, in political terms, 
what distinguishes human beings from other animals (Prot. 321). 

^ E. Rohde points out that both Agesilaos of Sparta and Philip of Macedon claimed 
genealogies going back twenty-five generations to Heracles: ‘Die Abfassungszeit des 
Platonischen Theaetet', in Kleine Schriften (Tübingen and Leipzig, 1901), 256—309. 
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use of the word ‘pious’ (hosios), Van der Valk describes no usage which 
could reasonably be applied to a god.” In general, it means something 
akin to ‘having fulfilled one’s religious duty’, that is, as Plato puts it in 
the Euthyphro, ‘having fulfilled one’s obligations to the gods’. The 
gods themselves have no religious duties—they owe themselves 
nothing. 

In the same passage of the Euthyphro Socrates defines justice as 
‘having fulfilled one's duties towards men’.”* Once again, this is some- 
thing absent from the Greek gods. They owe nothing to men. To 
become just and pious is to be human, not a god. There are two other 
places in the dialogues where the best human state is characterized as 
becoming just and thereby becoming like god. Both are in dialogues 
about politics, in contexts where justice is clearly not the attribute of 
someone who has made a hasty flight out of the human world." 'The 
difference between the contexts of those dialogues and the Theaetetus 
is further pointed up by the fact that it is only here that piety is 
mentioned, and it is only here that either justice or piety is made an 
attribute of god. To say that a godlike human being must be just is not 
to say that the gods are just. The philosophers of the Republic, for 
example, are just partly in virtue of having mastered their bodily 
desires—which is not something required of a god. 

At first sight, then, wisdom and virtue, or the flight from evil, 
require imitating god to the point of withdrawing from human 
affairs. But the god Socrates would have the philosopher imitate is 
one with the peculiarly human, civic virtues of justice and piety. The 
flight to divinity Socrates recommends in the Theaetetus is ultimately 
a flight back down into the mortal realm. But looked at in that way 
it is a flight that the philosopher has neither the ability nor the desire 
to make. Once again, the philosopher's impulse to flee from all 
things human is in curious contradiction to the ideas he spends his 
life pursuing. For all his interest in justice and injustice, it is hard to 


755 M.H. A. L. H. Van der Valk, ‘Zum Worte gatos’, Mnemosyne, 10/2 (1941), 113-40. 
See also W. Burkert, Greek Religion (Cambridge, Mass., 1985), 269-70. 

26 Justice and piety are defined similarly at Gorg. 5073: ‘One acts justly by doing the 
appropriate things with respect to men, piously by doing the appropriate things with 
respect to gods.’ 

7 Rep. 613A; Laws 7164- ㅁ . See H. Merki, ‘Opotwors Beg: Von der Platonischen 
Angleichung an Gott zur Gottühnlichkeit bei Gregor von Nyssa (Fribourg, 1952), 5-6. 

78 A. J. Festugiére has an excellent discussion of the philosophical impulses both to 
flee this world and to reform it in Contemplation et vie contemplative selon Platon (Paris, 


1950), 371-420. 
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see how the philosopher of the digression could actually become 
just. 

The ‘philosopher’ seems to be perversely interested in ‘wholes’ 
representing things, people, and activities in which he is not at all 
interested. He is comically unable to make the most basic distinctions 
among the very ideas he spends all of his time searching after. He 
shows no sign of ability either to become good, wise, and virtuous 
himself or to persuade others to become so. All these failings are 
pointed up by countless parallels and contrasts with Socrates. 

This cannot be an encomium of the philosopher. What then is the 
point of the digression’s exaggerated, even comic, portrait of the 
philosopher as utterly withdrawn from the human world, the world of 
perception? Why, in showing the failings of the Protagorean life, does 
Socrates counterpose it to a ‘philosophical’ life equally one-sided? 

The philosopher of the digression, though a caricature, is not 
unrecognizable as a philosopher. He represents a genuine tendency in 
philosophy—especially Platonic philosophy—to look to essences and 
eternal truth, to flee distraction by the senses and the accidental 
features of particular things and events. The digression shows that 
tendency taken to an extreme, and suggests that in its extreme form it 
is self-defeating: knowledge of Being cannot be had without looking to 
the realm of becoming. Where the Protagorean orators fail to under- 
stand the real nature of particulars because of their failure to look to 
the paradigms or ‘wholes’, the philosopher fails to grasp the wholes 
because he misses all of the particulars. 

Protagoras and the philosopher both fail from the practical point of 
view as well. Protagoras, represented by the orators in the digression, 
is successful in altering perceptions in ways he regards as good, but 
that ‘wisdom’ is undermined by his lack of knowledge of what is truly 
good. The philosopher, on the other hand, seeks to know the ideas 
which would make him wise (justice, human happiness, etc.), but has 
absolutely no ability to effect any change in the world around him. If 
wisdom has something to do not only with contemplation but with 
praxis—as it clearly does for Socrates—then the philosopher fails as 
utterly as Protagoras. 

Socrates lives between the extremes occupied by Protagoras and the 
philosopher. He investigates wholes, but does so by looking at both 
wholes and particulars; he distinguishes between appearance and 
reality, but is apparently as interested in appearances and other 
people’s perception of them as he is in reality, or Being. He is 
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interested in unchanging truths, but also in the practical effort of 
bringing about change in at least some aspects of the sensible world so 
as to make it better resemble the ideal ‘paradigm’.” 

We have seen that in the digression Socrates gives an indication 
that his various methods of enquiry have yielded some fruit—he is able 
to say, however cryptically, what true wisdom and virtue are. In the 
final section of this paper we shall look at a display not of Socratic 
knowledge, but of Socratic ability to effect change. We shall see 
Socrates acting successfully precisely where both Protagoras and the 
philosopher of the digression fail, bringing about a change both of 
them endorse but neither can effect. The person in whom he works a 
change, moreover, bears a certain resemblance both to the philo- 
sopher and to the orators in the digression. In triumphing over him, 
Socrates triumphs doubly over both Protagoras and the philosopher. 
The man in question is, of course, Theodorus. 


IV 


Theodorus is Socrates’ interlocutor for the entire stretch of the 
dialogue from the ‘apology’ of Protagoras through the digression, all 
three refutations of Protagoras, and the refutation of Heraclitus 
(168c 5-183c 6). Thus Theodorus is a central presence during the 
discussion and refutation of the entire collection of Protagorean ideas 
which Socrates introduces at 152 as equivalent to Theaetetus’ defini- 
tion of knowledge as perception. (Theaetetus returns only at 1845, 
when Socrates finally turns back to the definition as Theaetetus him- 
self originally stated it.) The fact that Socrates is able to get him to take 
part in those refutations is in itself a response both to Protagoras and 
to the philosopher portrayed in the digression. To see this, we need to 
consider the character of Theodorus. 

"Theodorus, as a mathematician, is neither orator nor philosopher. 
None the less, he bears a certain resemblance to both. The philoso- 
phical side is the more prominent. From the first words of the 
dialogue proper, Socrates is at some pains to include Theodorus 
among philosophers, primarily by treating mathematics as a kind of 
philosophy. His opening question to Theodorus is about which 


29 See Rep. 484C, D, where philosophers are said to establish and preserve laws about 
what is good and just by constantly referring to and contemplating the truest 
paradeigma. 
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youths show an active interest in ‘geometry or any other philosophy’ 
(143D 3). A bit later, Socrates enumerates Theodorus’ fields of 
expertise as ‘geometry ... and also astronomy and calculation and 
music and everything which has a part in education’ (1454 5—8). That 
list is very close to the one laid out in the Republic as constituting the 
ideal education for philosophers (525 A-530D), and Socrates concludes 
that Theodorus must also be authoritative on matters of human 
character, virtue, and wisdom: it is because the expert Theodorus has 
praised Theaetetus for his wisdom and virtue that Socrates says he is 
interested in examining Theaetetus (1458 1-4). In other words, 
Socrates speaks as if the musical and mathematical part of Theodorus’ 
education were sufficient to guarantee his expertise in areas usually 
reserved to philosophy. 

Socrates also makes a particular effort to link Theodorus with the 
philosopher described in the digression, once again by making 
geometry and astronomy central philosophical pursuits (1735 6). The 
Aristophanic caricature of the philosopher whose mind flies about 
*geometrizing' and ‘astronomizing’, while ‘his body alone dwells in the 
city’ (173E 2-3), has the side-effect of making the philosopher look 
somewhat like Theodorus. 

Not only does Theodorus share the philosopher’s mathematical 
interests, but he is like the philosopher in his lack of attachment to the 
city. In clear contrast to Socrates (see 143D 1-8), Theodorus travels 
freely from city to city to teach mathematics. In Athens he is evidently 
not much occupied with civic affairs—at least, he seems to be unaware 
of Socrates’ forthcoming trial. When Socrates warns at 172B 8 that 
they are about to digress, Theodorus asks rhetorically, ‘Are we not at 
leisure, Socrates? The answer, strictly speaking, is no, given that 
Socrates is on his way to court (210D 2-3). None the less, he answers, 
with irony, ‘We appear to be (phainomethay —and proceeds to make 
the oblique allusion to his imminent trial which starts off the digres- 
sion (1720 3-6). 

Theodorus’ reference to leisure turns out to be more than casual; 
Socrates takes it as his keynote in the digression. It is leisure which 
distinguishes the philosopher from the orator, and it is leisure which 
most attracts Theodorus to the philosopher. When Socrates suggests 
that they are making excessive use of philosophical freedom and 
should turn back to the main argument, Theodorus is enthusiastic 
about continuing, and proudly rejects all constraints on their freedom. 
Arguments are the servants of philosophers, he says, not the other way 
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around: ‘Each of them must wait to be finished until we think it right’ 
(173€ 2-4). Philosophers have no master to answer to, and no one ‘set 
over us to judge and rule us’ (173 5). 

"Theodorus is concerned that he be the only authority over his own 
speeches and accounts, and that he be left alone to do as he likes at 
leisure, unpressed by practical constraints. He is annoyed when 
people cause him trouble by disagreeing with him (170E 1-3); he is 
horrified at the Heracliteans, whose lack of calm, peace, and leisure 
drives him into a comic rage (179E 2—180c 6, esp. 1808 5ff.). This is in 
contrast to Socrates, who calls his own philosophical business 
askholia.? Socrates uses his freedom to attend to the urgent practical 
matters of virtue and wisdom, justice and piety. Theodorus does not 
notice that aspect of philosophy. His gaze is focused rather on the 
greater peace that will arrive when philosophy has already pre- 
vailed than on what is required by the active practice of philosophy 
(1764 3-4). 

In fastening on the freedom of the philosophical life, Theodorus 
fails to see that it has its own practical constraints. Thus in one respect 
his identification with the philosopher makes him resemble the 
orators. Like the orators, he is oblivious of the evil consequences of 
living complacently with a mistaken view of the good; he is un- 
interested in any serious discussion of matters such as justice and 
virtue. He is happy to listen to a long speech by Socrates on the 
subject (177€ 3—5), but is not at all happy taking part in a dialectical 
exercise on any subject. He regards dialectic as something utterly 
abstract and devoid of consequence—he tells Socrates that though he 
studied with Protagoras when he was young, he soon turned away 
from ‘bare words’ (psilon logon) to geometry (165A 2).*! Since then he 
has spent little or no time in philosophical discussion. He is com- 
pletely unused to dialectic (1465 3-4). He is reluctant to take any part 
in the discussion because he is afraid of askhémosuné (‘disgrace’) if he 
stumbles.*? 

3 Ap. 238 8. The Greek word for leisure—essential to the philosopher, as Socrates 
says at 172 D—is skholé. The word for business, which Socrates uses of his philosophical 
activity in the Apology, is askholia, or literally, ‘lack of leisure’. Orators are first 
distinguished from philosophers by speaking always in askholia (172D 9). Also, in the 
view of the philosopher, it is the askholia of kings and tyrants which makes them savage 
and uneducated (174D 8). 

31 Cf. Polit. 258D 5, where the Eleatic Stranger says of arithmetic and allied arts that 
they are ‘bare of practical actions, and they provide only knowledge’. 


32 1654 9-B 1. Askhémosuné is also what the philosopher of the digression suffers 
when forced to converse about the things by his feet and in front of his eyes (174€ 2-6). 
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The theme of Theodorus’ inexperience and fear of dialectic recurs 
throughout the first part of the Theaetetus. Its first appearance is in the 
absence of dialectic from the list of Theodorus’ fields of expertise. 
According to Socrates, Theodorus is expert in music, calculation, 
geometry, astronomy, and harmony (1454 5-7; D 1). Consider this list 
alongside the curriculum of the Republic. 

The education of philosophers in the Republic begins with music 
and gymnastics, and proceeds through calculation, geometry, astro- 
nomy, and harmony (525 a—530D). At the age of thirty the future philo- 
sophers receive five years of training in dialectic, which Socrates calls 
‘a gymnastic that is the antistrophe of the bodily gymnastic’ (539D). 
Then follow fifteen years of worldly activities ‘in the Cave’, so that 
they may acquire experience (5395); finally, at the age of fifty ‘those 
who have been preserved throughout and are in every way best at 
everything, both in deed and in knowledge’, go on to philosophy 
(5404, B). 

Missing from the list in Theodorus’ education are both kinds of 
gymnastic, for body and soul. That is no accident. The comparison 
between gymnastic and dialectic is picked up and expanded in the 
Theaetetus—Socrates uses gymnastic as a continuing metaphor for the 
dialectical exercise Theodorus refuses and he himself cannot resist 
(1628 1-7; 169A 6-C 3). 

The other pieces missing in the account of Theodorus’ education 
are the descent into the Cave and the final step to philosophy. The 
missing descent is one way of representing the complete lack of 
interest and engagement in the life of the city which Theodorus shares 
with the philosopher of the digression. We could summarize his 
attitude towards philosophical dialectic, then, like this: he does not 
see that it has any practical use for him as a mathematician, and he is 
uninterested in the sort of things for which philosophical dialectic 
might seem obviously best suited: questions of justice and injustice, 
piety, virtue, etc. We might note, in fact, that though Socrates tells 
Theaetetus that Theodorus has praised him for his virtue and his 


33 Also missing is solid geometry, which in the Republic comes between plane 
geometry and astronomy. There is a good reason for this: as Socrates says in the 
Republic, the field has not yet been developed. It is Theaetetus, in fact, who made some 
of the first major contributions to that field; it was he who classified the Platonic solids. 
There is an allusion to this in his remark that after he and young Socrates had classified 
square roots they went on to do something similar for solids, i.e. cube roots (1488 2). See 
Ch. Mugler, Platon et la recherche mathématique de son époque (Strasburg and Zurich, 1948), 
50; P.-H. Michel, De Pythagore à Euclide (Paris, 1950), 279—80. 
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wisdom, Theodorus has not actually mentioned either of those qual- 
ities; the qualities he mentions are intellectual virtues (1444 3~B 7). 

In a way, then, Theodorus’ distance from dialectic—in which he 
resembles the orator—results from a characteristic he has in common 
with the philosopher of the digression: neither one of them seems to 
regard the sort of discussion the philosopher has about the ‘wholes’ 
justice, human happiness, etc. as having any practical significance. 
That characteristic of the philosopher is responsible for his distaste 
for the practical and the particular. His consequent incompetence is 
one of the most troublesome features of the digression. The one hope 
of establishing the truth (or at least the value) of the philosophical 
perspective is to drag people like the orators upward into philo- 
sophical conversation; the conversion of the orator, however, requires 
practical skills which the philosopher has no opportunity to acquire. 

That there are special skills required to draw people into philo- 
sophy is emphasized by the advice Protagoras (impersonated as 
always by Socrates) gives to Socrates at the end of his ‘apology’, the 
long speech at 1664-168c: there he explains how acting ‘justly’ in 
dialectic will induce people to regard philosophy and the philosopher 
as their salvation. Socrates, of course, needs no advice on that score, 
and the first part of the Theaetetus allows us to watch him engaged in 
just such an effort, applying the advice Protagoras gives him in order 
to drag an unwilling Theodorus into the conversation. His repeated 
attempts finally succeed, almost immediately after the apology of 
Protagoras. Let us follow that drama from the beginning. 

Near the beginning of the discussion Socrates expresses concern 
that he might have acted uncouthly in desiring everyone present to 
converse together and become friends. Theodorus reassures him, but 
tells him to take one of the youths as a partner, as ‘I am unused to such 
dialectic, and am not of an age to get used to it’ (1408 3—4). Socrates 
obligingly turns to Theaetetus, and asks him again what knowledge is. 
The two of them continue talking until the Protagorean theory has 
been laid out, and Socrates announces that they can now examine 
Theaetetus’ newborn child to see whether it is genuine or a wind-egg. 
Theodorus interrupts, eager for Socrates to explain what is wrong 
with the Protagorean theory (1614 6 ‘But by the gods, say how it is not 
thus’). Socrates admonishes him, insisting as before that he himself 
knows nothing, and is able only to draw logos out of someone else. 
‘And I am now trying that with Theaetetus; Pm not trying to say 
anything myself? Theodorus accepts the correction, and urges him to 
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continue. Socrates continues, but not with Theaetetus after all. He 
addresses Theodorus, and makes a long speech introducing his first 
objection to Protagoras. 

The speech begins by associating Theodorus with Protagoras—‘Do 
you know what amazes me in your friend Protagoras, Theodorus?'— 
and ends by asking him if the whole practice of dialogue and refutation 
will not turn out to be nonsense if Protagoras! Truth is true. 
Theodorus answers by trying politely to get out of the discussion, 
invoking his friendship with Protagoras, and urging Socrates to turn 
back to Theaetetus (1624 4-8). Socrates insists, introducing the 
metaphor of gymnastics: ‘If you went to the wrestling-rings in Sparta, 
Theodorus, would you think it right to look on at others naked—some 
quite inferior—and not strip to show your own form in return (ani- 
epideiknunai to eidos)? (1628 1-3).^ ‘Why not? answers Theodorus, if 
the Spartans were so persuaded— just as I think I will persuade you 
now to let me look on and not drag me (helkein) stiff as I am to the 
gymnasium’ (1628 5—6). Once again, Theodorus wants only to look on, 
not participate, and he resists Socrates' efforts to drag him in, i.e. to 
impose on him the fate Socrates says philosophers might impose on 
orators in the digression.» For the second time Socrates lets 
Theodorus off, and turns back to Theaetetus. He introduces two more 
objections, and then accuses himself and Theaetetus of having grossly 
mistreated Protagoras and his ideas. This time he appeals to 
Theodorus directly as a friend of Protagoras, not to refute but to help 
defend his old teacher. Once again Theodorus begs off, and for a third 
time Socrates lets him go (164E 2-165A 3). He asks if he should 
address himself to Theodorus or Theaetetus, and Theodorus 
answers, “To both, but let the younger answer; if he falls he will be less 
disgraced’ (165 A 9-8 1). 

Socrates continues by himself. He says something more about their 
last objection, and then gives the defence he believes Protagoras 
would have given had he been there to protect himself. That is 
Protagoras’ apology, which closes with advice as to how to get people 
to believe that philosophy is their salvation. In the early part of the 
speech Protagoras complains that Socrates has been mistreating him 
by using easily intimidated children as his interlocutors; when it is 


34 Cf. 145B 2-4. 

35 “When he drags (helkusei) someone upwards, and someone is willing with him to 
leave the question “How am I wronging you or you me?" for an examination of justice 
itself and injustice’ (1758 9-c 2). 
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over Socrates uses that complaint in yet another appeal to Theodorus, 
this time on the ground that he and Theodorus are the only adults 
present (168c 8~ 3). 

Theodorus is still unwilling, and points out that Theaetetus follows 
‘better than many men with long beards’ (168: 4-5). With his reply, 
however, Socrates secures an immediate capitulation. He does it by 
making a Protagorean sort of appeal: he shows Theodorus that it is in 
his own interest to refute Protagoras, by reminding him that if 
Protagoras is right, then Theodorus’ expertise in mathematics will 
become meaningless (1694 1-5). He points out to him, in other words, 
that philosophical views do indeed have practical consequences, and 
that dialectic is required to sort through them. 

Theodorus is deeply affected by the observation that his own 
knowledge is at stake. In the following exchanges, in which wrestling 
and gymnastics continue to be the dominant metaphor, he portrays 
himself as forced by necessity, by physical compulsion, and even by 
the Fates in the guise of Socrates. He concludes by giving in entirely: 
‘I resist no longer—lead me wherever you like. I must submit com- 
pletely to the fate you spin in these matters: to be tested and refuted. 
But I shall be unable to hand myself over to you any further than the 
point you have set down' (169c 4—7). Socrates has asked Theodorus . 
to follow him to the point where they can see whether or not all people 
will be measures for themselves in the fields where Theodorus is 
supposed to excel (1694 1—5). What constitutes absolute compulsion 
and necessity for Theodorus is the need to make sure of his own 
knowledge and authority in mathematics. As much as he feels 
Socrates’ fateful power over him, he regards himself as perfectly free 
once Protagoras has been refuted and his own expertise secured. ‘I 
shall be unable to hand myself over to you any further than the point 
you have set down.’ Indeed, when that time comes, he absolutely 
refuses to continue any further in the discussion, and drops out of the 
dialogue from that point on (183€ 5-D 5; Theodorus’ last words are at 
1848 3). 

This whole drama, as Theodorus calls it (1698 3), provides the real 
action of the first part of the Theaetetus.** It is doubly significant. It 
shows Socrates doing what the philosopher must do in order to show 
Protagoreans the error of their ways and the insufficiency of their 
lives; at the same time it shows him doing precisely what Protagoras 


3% See Jacob Klein, A Commentary on Plato’s Meno (Chapel Hill, NC, 1965), 28-31. 
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recommends at the end of his apology—and doing it in a manner 
perfectly suited to Protagoras, namely, by persuading Theodorus that 
he is in a bad way, and that his salvation lies in philosophy." Further, 
he succeeds in seducing (or compelling) to philosophy someone who 
quickly turned away from Protagoras’ tutelage, on the grounds that it 
was no more than ‘bare words’. 

Socrates’ success in winning over Theodorus demonstrates his own 
superiority over Protagoras in doing the very kind of thing which 
qualifies him for Protagorean wisdom: he acts on someone so as to 
benefit both of them.” It also demonstrates his superiority over the 
philosopher, whose aloofness affords him no opportunity to acquire 
the practical skill required to drag the reluctant into philosophical 
conversation. Further, the man Socrates has just pulled into conversa- 
tion is very like the philosopher of the digression in his unworldliness 
and his failure to see any connection between the practical and the 
philosophical. We might best see Socrates’ effect on Theodorus as a 
paradigm for what must happen to the philosopher himself: if the 
orators need to be dragged upwards, the philosopher needs to be 
dragged downwards. 

Once again, Socrates stands firmly between the two extremes, 
pulling them both towards the middle, measuring them both by his own 
standard. He himself provides the perfect image for his intermediate 
position shortly after the digression. After he and Theodorus have 
completed the last refutation of Protagoras, Socrates mentions 
Parmenides for the first time since the Protagorean theory was intro- 
duced. At that time he was named as the only one among all the wise 
men to dissent from the flux theory.’ Now Socrates resurrects him, as 
representing the extreme opposite of Protagoras and Heraclitus. 
Where the latter make everything flow, and put everything into con- 
stant motion, Parmenides stands everything still, and makes all one 
(180E 2—4). Socrates fears that he and his interlocutors will be caught 
unwittingly in the middle, pulled in both directions, just like those 
caught in a tug of war in the gymnasium. They should examine each 
side in turn to decide where to throw their weight: ‘And if neither side 
appears to say anything reasonable [metrion: lit. *neasured"], we shall 
be ridiculous, supposing ourselves to have anything to say, ordinary as 


37 See 167E 7-1684 7. 
38 See 169C 2-3. 
39 “And in this all the wise men agree in turn, except Parmenides’ (1525 2—3). 
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we are, after dismissing very ancient and wise men’ (181B 1-4). 
Ridiculous they may be, but Socrates does stand between the two 
camps, pulled by both motion and rest, by both the human world and 
the world of Forms. Neither the Protagoreans nor the Parmenideans— 
neither orators nor philosopher—are sufficiently measured in their 
views. Socrates, in this context, provides the best available measure. 
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1. Introduction 


PRoTAGORAS is famous for the claim that man is the measure of all 
things. As explained in Plato’s Theaetetus and Aristotle's Metaphysics T, 
Protagoras! doctrine of the measure is supported by a striking theory 
of perception: Each individual perceiver is the measure of what is 
perceived, and the relationship between perception and what is per- 
ceived is a symmetrical one, with neither term of the relation taking 
precedence over the other. Thus perception and the objects of 
perception are correlatives. The thesis has a startling consequence; 
none of the objects we perceive exists prior to our perceptions.! 

Like Protagoras, Aristotle, surprisingly,” treats perception and the 
perceptible (as well as knowledge and the knowable and measure and 
the measurable) as relatives. My aim in this paper is twofold: first, to 
examine Aristotle's own accounts of relatives, and secondly, to find 
out whether Aristotle's accounts apply to the objects of perception in a 
way which avoids the unwelcome consequence of the Protagorean 
account. 

These issues are of broader interest. In the Nicomachean Ethics 
Aristotle says that the good man is the measure of goods, pleasures, 
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I should like to thank D. Lyons, J. Vogel, H. Newell, T. M. I. Penner, and especially 
G. Fine and T. H. Irwin for helpful criticisms and suggestions relating to earlier drafts. 
The present version has also benefited from the comments of an anonymous referee and 
of the editors. 


! For example, Aristotle comments on the Megarians, ‘nothing will be either cold or 
hot or sweet or perceptible at all if people are not perceiving it; so that the upholders of 
this view will have to maintain the doctrine of Protagoras’ (Metaph. O 3, 1047*4—7). 

? See Aristotle's Categories and De Interpretatione, trans. with notes and glossary by 
J. L. Ackrill (OUP, 1963), 99. Translations of Aristotle's Categories throughout are 
Ackrill's. 
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and so on, just as the healthy perceiver is the measure of perceptual 
qualities like sweet, hot, and white. As a first step in finding out how 
much of Protagoras’ position Aristotle endorses in his Ethics, it is 
important to see how Aristotle conceives of the relationship between 
the measure and what it measures, and between the perceiver, percep- 
tion, and the objects of perception. 

In this paper I focus on salient passages in Aristotle’s discussions of 
relatives. First I examine Aristotle’s early views on relatives in the 
Categories and I explain how Aristotle can hold that perception and the 
objects of perception are relatives without embracing Protagoras' 
position. I then consider some passages which pose a challenge to the 
account in the Categories, and I explain Aristotle's revised account of 
relatives in Metaphysics A 15. 1 then see how Aristotle's new account of 
relatives may apply to perception and the perceptible. Finally, I raise 
some difficulties for the resulting position. 

In the following I generally use Ackrill’s translation, ‘the per- 
ceptible’, for the expression 70 aistheton, which Aristotle uses to refer to 
the object of perception.’ However, to aisthéton is ambiguous between 
‘what is perceived’, ‘what is being perceived’, and ‘what can be 
perceived’. I shall note wherever this ambiguity is important. 


2. Aristotle versus Protagoras: Categories 7 


In his early work Aristotle parts company with Protagoras by arguing 
that the relationship between perception and perceptible objects is 
asymmetrical. Indeed, Aristotle takes pains to distinguish perception 
and the perceptible (along with knowledge and the knowable and the 
measure and the measurable) from other relatives whose relationship 
to one another is clearly symmetrical. 

In Categories 7 Aristotle begins by explaining what it is that all 
relatives have in common: ‘We call relatives all such things as are said 
to be just what they are of or than other things, or, in some other way, 
in relation to something else’ (Cat. 7, 6°36). 

Another feature which relatives have in common, according to 
Aristotle, is that they ‘are spoken of in relation to correlatives that 
reciprocate’ (6°28). He continues: ‘For example, the slave is called 
slave of a master and the master is called master of a slave; the double 


* See Ackrill’s commentary in Aristotle s Categories and De Interpretatione, 18, 19, 22. 
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double of a half, and the half half of a double; the larger larger than a 
smaller, and the smaller smaller than a larger; and so for the rest too’ 
(6°28-33). 

Aristotle goes on to qualify his claims about the reciprocation of 
relatives. All relatives, he explains, are spoken of in relation to correla- 
tives that reciprocate, provided that they are properly given (eanper oikeios 
apodidotat) (7^22—3). If they do not seem to reciprocate, he argues, this 
is because they have not been properly given. He says: 


For example, if a wing is given as ofa bird, bird of a wing does not reciprocate; 
for it has not been given properly in the first place as wing of a bird. For it is 
not as being a bird that a wing is said to be of it, but as being winged, since 
many things that are not birds have wings. Thus if it is given properly there is 
reciprocation; for example, a wing is wing of a winged and a winged is winged 
with a wing. (6°38-7*5) 


Aristotle goes on to explain that in some cases we need to make up a 
name to obtain a properly given relative. At other times we have to 
make sure that a relative is not given as related to something acci- 
dental. He says: 


I mean that even with relatives that are admittedly spoken of in relation to 
correlatives that reciprocate and for which names exist, none reciprocates if a 
relative is given as related to something accidental and not to just that thing in 
relation to which it is spoken of. For example, if a slave is given as of—not a 
master but—a man or biped or anything else like that, there is not reciproca- 
tion; for it has not been given properly. 

Again, if that in relation to which a thing is spoken of is properly given, 
then, when all the other things that are accidental are stripped off and that 
alone is left to which it was properly given as related, it will always be spoken 
of in relation to that. For example, if a slave is spoken of in relation to a master, 
then, when everything accidental to a master is stripped off—like being a 
biped, capable of knowledge, a man—and there is left only its being a master, a 
slave will always be spoken of in relation to that . . . (7*25-39) 


There are two ways of interpreting Aristotle’s claims here about ‘the 
properly given’. First, Aristotle could be saying that the linguistic 
expression of a relative is not properly given if it is given in relation to 
another linguistic expression which is not related in the:appropriate 
way to the first expression. Secondly, Aristotle could be saying that a 
particular non-linguistic relatum is not properly described if it is 
described as being related to some extralinguistic entity to which it is 
not appropriately related. If Aristotle thinks that language, when 
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properly used, correctly describes the world, the first interpretation 
may simple collapse on to the second.* 

Aristotle points out two ways in which the relatives perception and 
the perceptible (aisthesis and to aisthéton) (and similarly, knowledge 
and the knowable) differ from other relatives. First, at the end of the 
first passage on the reciprocal nature of relatives where Aristotle notes 
that the slave is called slave of a master and the master master of a 
slave, and so on, he adds: ‘Sometimes, however, there will be a verbal 
difference, of ending. Thus knowledge is called knowledge of what is 
knowable, and what is knowable is knowable by knowledge; percep- 
tion perception of the perceptible, and the perceptible perceptible by 
perception’ (6°24—36). 

Secondly, Aristotle explains that perception and the perceptible 
differ from other relatives in that they are not (as, for example, slave 
and master are) simultaneous by nature, but the perceptible is prior to 
perception. He explains the point as follows: 


... the destruction of the perceptible carries perception to destruction, but 
perception does not carry the perceptible to destruction. For perceptions are 
to do with body and in body (peri sóma kai en somati), and if the perceptible is 
destroyed, body too is destroyed (since body is itself a perceptible), and if 
there is not body, perception too is destroyed ... But perception does not 
carry the perceptible. For if animal is destroyed, perception is destroyed, but 
there will be something perceptible, such as body, hot, sweet, bitter and all the 
other perceptibles. Moreover, perception comes into existence at the same 
time as what is capable of perceiving—an animal and perception come into 
existence at the same time—but the perceptible exists even before perception 
exists; fire and water and so on, of which an animal is itself made up, exist even 
before there exists an animal at all, or perception. Hence the perceptible 
would seem to be prior to perception. (7°37—8"12) 


In the Categories account, therefore, Aristotle first notes that the 
relationship between perception and the perceptible is asymmetrical. 
The asymmetry is apparent in two ways. First, there is an asymmetry 
in the linguistic expression ofthe relationship between perception and 
perceptible. Secondly, and most important, perception could not exist 
if there were nothing perceptible but the perceptible could exist even 


4 I am assuming that Aristotle is not just discussing language, but is also, and more 
importantly, discussing things in the world. For this Boethian line of interpretation see, 
most recently, J. L. Ackrill, Aristotle’ Categories and De Interpretatione, 71, and T. H. 
Irwin, Aristotle’s First Principles (OUP, 1988), 52-5. 
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if there were no perception or perceivers. This account is clearly 
distinct from Protagoras' view. 


3. A challenge to the Categories account? 


The assumption that the second sort of asymmetry exists between 
perception and the perceptible appears to be challenged by some 
claims which Aristotle makes in some later works. For example, at 
Physics 4. 14, 223?21—6, Aristotle says that there would be nothing 
countable, and therefore no time, if there were no souls, and at Topics 
5.9, 138°30—7, he seems to be saying that the air will not be breathable at 
a time when there are no animals of the appropriate kind to breathe it. 

As they stand, these claims presuppose the following principle: If 
something is F-able at time ż, there exists at t a Y which is capable of 
F-ing at t.° This principle, when applied to the perceptible and per- 
ception, implies that nothing would have the property perceptible if 
there were no perceivers, and this appears to contradict the conclu- 
sion drawn in the Categories passage. 

I noted earlier that to aisthéton can mean ‘what is (being) perceived’ 
or ‘what can be perceived’. To arithméton, ‘the countable’, and to 
anapneuston, ‘the breathable’, are similarly ambiguous. To arithméton 
can mean ‘what is (being) counted’ or ‘what is capable of being 
counted’. To anapneuston can mean ‘what is (being) breathed’ or ‘what 
is capable of being breathed’. Therefore, it is quite possible that 


5 At Phys. 4. 14, 22321-6, Aristotle writes, "Whether if soul did not exist time would 
exist or not, is a question that may fairly be asked; for if there cannot be someone to 
count, there cannot be anything that can be counted either. . . but if nothing but soul . . . 
is qualified to count, it is impossible for there to be time unless there is soul.’ Also, at 
Top. 5. 9, 138°30~7, Aristotle prefaces some comments on breathability as a property 
(idion) of air with the following advice on how to deal with an opponent in debate: ‘For 
destructive purposes, see if in rendering the property potentially he has also through 
that potentiality rendered the property relatively to something that does not exist; for 
then what is stated to be a property will not be a property . . . Thus (for example) he who 
has said that breathable is a property of air [sc. at a time when there are no animals] has 
rendered the property potentially ... and . . . relatively to what does not exist and so it 
follows that breathable will not be a property of air.’ 

$ Other passages show that Aristotle holds this principle in the modified form in 
which ‘capable of F-ing' means ‘capable in circumstances z of F-ing’ (see e.g. Metaph. 
9, 1048*16-20, where the right conditions are built into the specification of a dunamis; 
and De motu anim. 4, 669°18-21, on the impossibility of seeing the men in the moon). I 
cannot, however, find any passages where Aristotle entertains the view that *Y exists' 
may count as one of the built-in conditions. 
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Aristotle is here confusing two principles—the uncontroversial 
principle that if something is (being) F-ed at 1, there exists at t a Y 
which is capable of F-ing, and the more controversial principle that if 
something is capable of being F-ed at ż, there exists at ż a Y which is 
capable of F-ing. 

In the more abstract discussion of Metaphysics 4 12 Aristotle 
explains: “Things which are called capable (dunaton) in one sense will 
be those which originate change or alteration . . . in other things or qua 
other; in another sense, if something else possesses such a capacity 
over them ... (Metaph. A 12, 1019°33-°2).’ The former Aristotle calls 
the primary case. ‘[T]he others are called capable either from some- 
thing else’s possessing a capability of that kind over them, or from its 
not possessing it, or from its possessing it in a particular way’ (Metaph. 
A 12, 1020?2-4). 

It is here that Aristotle comes closest to articulating the principle 
which lies behind the cases given in the Topics and Physics passages 
cited above: Movement is presumably countable and the air breath- 
able because other things, souls and animals respectively, are capable 
of counting or breathing. 

It remains to be seen how this new principle might apply to per- 
ception and the perceptible. If the perceptible and perception were 
analogous to the countable and the breathable, things would be 
perceptible because something else is capable of perceiving them. 
However, this characterization of the relationship between the 
perceptible and the perceiver makes the perceptible object too 
passive, and fails to capture the capacity of the perceptible object to 
cause changes in the perceiver, a point which Aristotle makes much of 
in De anima and De sensu. It seems then that the perceptible should 
also be called capable because it originates change in something else. 
The perceptible, then, appears to fit both the primary and the 
secondary case of a capacity. 

It is this more sophisticated relationship between perceptible and 
perceiver that Aristotle attempts to capture in his later discussion of 
relatives at Metaphysics A 15. 


? Translations of Metaphysics A are by C. Kirwan, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Books IV, V, 
VI (OUP, 1970). 
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4. A revised account of relatives: Metaphysics A 15 


In Metaphysics A 15 Aristotle again distinguishes perception and the 
perceptible, along with knowledge and the knowable, from other 
relatives. However, he now adds thought and the thinkable and, 
significantly, measure and the measurable to this class of relatives, and 
he implicitly denies that all relatives are properly given in relation to 
relatives which reciprocate. This is the result of a novel reworking of 
the material from the Categories passage, and it enables Aristotle to 
retain his central claim that there is a fundamental asymmetry in the 
relationship between perception and the perceptible. 

In Metaphysics A 15 Aristotle now realizes that he can connect the 
two separate points which he made in the Categories. The fact that the 
perceptible is called perceptible by perception, the knowable by 
knowledge, and so on turns out to be no unimportant linguistic 
accident, but something which directly reveals the asymmetrical rela- 
tion between these relatives. Aristotle explains the strange-looking 
‘by’ locution with the claim that these relatives are called relatives by 
something else being called what it is relative to them; they are only relatives 
because something else is related to them. It is this which dis- 
tinguishes them from other relatives, which are relatives simply 
because they are related to something else. In Aristotle’s terms, other 
relatives are simply called what they are of something else: 


Things called numerical relatives or relatives in respect of capacity are all 
relatives by being called just what they are of something else, not by the other 
thing [being called just what it is] in relation to it. But the measurable and the 
knowable and the thinkable are called relatives by something else being called 
[what it is] relative to them. (Metaph. A 15, 1021*26—-31)* 


Thus, presumably, the perceptible is related to perception only 
because perception is related to it. 

The above passage clearly echoes the passage in Metaphysics A 12 
where Aristotle describes cases where things are capable by something 
else possessing that kind of capability over them. However, there is an 
important difference. The phrases ‘in relation to it’ and ‘relative to 
them’ must be taken in a special way. Aristotle now departs from his 


* Here I depart from Kirwan’s translation of this passage in order to highlight 
Aristotle’s use of the Greek datives. See Kirwan, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Books IV, V, VI, 
52. 
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claim in the Categories that all relatives, when properly given, must 
reciprocate. He says, ‘“Thinkable” signifies that there is thought of it 
but the thought is not relative to that of which it is the thought,’ and he 
argues that the same goes for sight: ‘sight is the sight of something, not 
that of which it is the sight (although it is true to say that) but relative 
to colour or some other such thing’. He explains, "The other way we 
shall be saying the same thing twice: “sight is of that of which sight is”? 
(1021*30-*2). 

The passage is obscure, but presumably Aristotle means the follow- 
ing. What is thinkable is related to thought because thought is related 
to what it is which it is the thought of. To adapt an example of C. J. F. 
Williams’s,’ if someone is thinking of the Mersey Tunnel, the Mersey 
Tunnel is thinkable in relation to thought because the thought is ofthe 
Mersey Tunnel. Thus the proper way to express the relationship 
between perception and the perceptible is to say that the perceptible is 
relative to perception because perception is relative to those colours, 
smells, tastes, and sounds which are perceptible. The asymmetry of 
the relationship between perception and the perceptible is thus 
retained. What it is that is perceived is prior. It would exist even if 
there were no perceivers, just as the Mersey Tunnel would exist even 
if no one were to think of it. The Mersey Tunnel bears a relation to 
thought—it is thinkable—only because people think of the Mersey 
Tunnel. Similarly, colours bear a relation to perception—they are 
perceptible—only because perception is of them. 

It is not surprising that Aristotle conceives of the relationship 
between knowledge and the knowable and measure and the measur- 
able in the same way as the relationship between perception and the 
perceptible because, as Aristotle notes elsewhere, we say that percep- 
tion and knowledge are the measures of objects (Metaph. I 1, 1053°1-2 
ta metra ton hupokeimenon). Significantly, Aristotle here adds that, 
strictly speaking, knowledge and perception are measured rather than 
measuring other things. Presumably he means that our knowledge and 
perception do not determine the scope of knowable and perceptible 
things, but rather they themselves are measured against the number 
of things we could know. In other words, according to Aristotle, our 
present knowledge and perception are outstripped by what is know- 
able and perceptible, and this is another way of saying that what it is 


? Aristotle’s De Generatione et Corruptione, trans. with notes by C. J. F. Williams 
(OUP, 1982), 118. 
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that is measured could (and indeed would) exist even if the measure 
did not. 

These points are important for Aristotle’s interpretation of Prota- 
goras’ doctrine of the measure in Metaphysics I. When Aristotle says 
that Protagoras was not saying anything remarkable by this doctrine, 
he is clearly interpreting it in the light of his own principles as 
expressed in the Categories and Metaphysics A. According to Aristotle 
here: Protagoras said “Man is the measure" as if he had said “the man 
who knows” or “the man who perceives” and these because they have 
knowledge and perception which we [sc. Aristotle and the non- 
Protagorean] say are the measures of objects’ (Metaph. I, 1054°35- 
1054°2). 

On Aristotle’s interpretation, man is the measure only in so far as he 
has knowledge and perception. This conflicts with Protagoras’ con- 
tention that each individual human being is the measure of all things. 
Moreover, Aristotle’s description of the way in which perception and 
knowledge are measures also clashes with Protagoras' implicit view 
that what is knowable and perceptible cannot outstrip our present 
knowledge or perception. 


. Aristotle’s official account of relatives and his two 
5 
accounts of perception 


It seems reasonable to expect that Aristotle’s official account of per- 
ception as a relative of a special kind in Metaphysics A 15 will be borne 
out by his account of perception and perceptible objects elsewhere, in 
De anima and De sensu. At first sight Aristotle appears to be giving two 
quite different accounts of perceptible objects (including their scope) 
in different parts of these works, one of which is compatible with his 
position in the Categories and the other of which is not. I shall give a 
brief description of each, showing how each, taken separately, fits or 
fails to fit the asymmetrical account of the perceptible and perception 
found in Metaphysics A 15. This is important in order to see whether or 
not Aristotle succeeds in providing a coherent alternative to Prota- 
goras’ position. 

On one account of perceptible objects, found in the early books of 
De anima and in the bulk of De sensu, perceptible objects are external 
to perceivers and cause perception. At De anima 2. 5, 417°20-1, 
Aristotle says that the visible and the hearable, which produce the 
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activity of perception, are external, like the rest of the objects of 
perception (ta poiétika tës energeias exothen, to horaton kai to akouston, 
homoios de, kai ta loipa ton aisthéton), and he repeats the point that 
perceptible objects are external at 417°28-9. Here Aristotle is referring 
to particulars as the objects of perception. He says that the objects of 
perception are ta kath’ hekasta. 

However, it would be wrong to conclude that Aristotle means to 
include only particulars like people and bells among the external 
objects of perception. Other passages show that Aristotle includes 
colours and so on among the perceptible objects that cause perception 
and are external to the perceiver. At 418*30 Aristotle says that colour is 
what is capable of moving (kinétikos) what is in actuality transparent 
and that that is its nature. It moves the air which then moves the sense- 
faculty (to aisthéterion). Sound and smell are also treated as external 
causes of perception. ‘Smell (osmé) causes smelling (osphresis),' 
Aristotle says at De anima 1. 5, 424^6, and sound is ‘external and not 
private (allotrios kai ouk idios (De anima 1. 8, 420?17). 

The above account of perceptible objects is elaborated in De sensu. 
At 3, 439°12, Aristotle defines colour as the limit of the transparent in 
determinately bounded body (. . . hoste khroma an eie to tou diaphanous en 
somati horismenoi peras). He defines taste as follows: 


this is flavour, the affection (pathos), wrought by the (aforesaid) dry in the 
moist, capable of transforming the sense of taste from potentiality to actuality, 
which is savour. 

kai esti touto khumos, to gignomenon hupo tou eiremenou xérou pathos en toi hugroi, tes 
geuseós tës kata dunamin alloiotikon on eis energeian. (De sensu 4, 441°19-21)"° 


Aristotle gives a similar account of smell: 


what dry matter produces in moist, flavoured moist matter produces in air and 
water alike (what is common to these we call for the present transparent, but it 
is smelt not gua transparent but gua capable of washing flavoured dry matter); 
for odour is found in water as well as in air. (De sensu 5, 442°27-443°2) 


Further comments in De anima suggest that the objects of percep- 
tion already exist before they are perceived. At De anima 2. 11, 423927, 
Aristotle says that it is the distinctive qualities of body qua body which 
are tangible, namely the hot, cold, dry, and wet. At 2. 11, 424?1, he says 


10 Translations of Aristotle’s De sensu are based on the translation by J. I. Beare in The 
Complete Works of Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation, ed. J. Barnes (Princeton, 1984), 


ii. 693—713. 
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that perceiving is a sort of being affected (ti paskhein). In 2. 5 he adds 
that things are affected and moved by something capable of bringing 
this about which is in actuality (417°18 panta de paskhei kai kineitai hupo 
lou potétikou kai energeiai ontos), and in 2. 12 he says that perception is 
receptive of the forms of the objects of perception without their 
matter. 

Furthermore, at De anima 2. 6, 418°24-5, Aristotle comments that 
the essence (ousia) of each sense is relative to its special sensibles, thus 
implying that there is some explanatory relation between the two in 
which the object is prior to the perceiver. This is also why Aristotle 
proceeds in his enquiry by describing the objects of perception first. 
According to Aristotle, then, perception, it would seem, is essentially 
relative, but perceptible objects like colours are not. On this account 
of perception and its objects there is an asymmetrical causal relation- 
ship between perceptible objects and perception. Perceptible objects 
are clearly external to the perceiver, and would appear to be capable of 
independent existence," in line with Aristotle's account of them in the 
Categories. The account is clearly opposed to the view of Protagoras 
and is consistent with the account in Metaphysics A 15. 

A competing account of perception is given in De anima 3. 2 and De 
sensu 6. In De sensu, when discussing the question whether one person 
can perceive the same object as someone else, Aristotle says: 


in perceiving the object which first set up the motion—e.g. a bell, or frankin- 
cense, or fire—all perceive an object numerically one and the same; while, of 
course, in the special object perceived they perceive an object numerically 
different for each, though specifically the same for all... these things are not 
bodies, but an affection or process of some kind . . . though, on the other hand, 
they each imply a body. (De sensu 6, 446°21-6) | 


The view that each person perceives a numerically different special 
object of perception implies that the special objects of perception 
(particular colours, flavours, textures, smells, and sounds) are not 
accessible to more than one person, and that each comes into 


1! Here I am referring to existence independently of being perceived, not to existence 
independently of anything else in the world. Someone might argue that Aristotle’s 
characterization of the causes of perception in terms of powers shows that these causes 
do not have the requisite independent existence. Since the powers can be specified 
without mentioning the subjective aspects of perception, I take it that they do have the 
requisite independent existence. Of course, if they do not, Aristotle provides no account 
of perception outside the Categories which does not fall prey to the objections of sect. 7. 
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existence for just the particular person to whom it is accessible, at a 
particular time. 

Moreover, the special object of perception is described as a process 
of some kind rather than as a persisting power of the underlying 
object. This thought is taken one stage further in De anima 3. Here 
Aristotle says that the process in question takes place in the perceiver. 
The actuality of the object of perception and what is capable of per- 
ception are in the perceiver, Aristotle claims (De anima 3. 2, 426*11), 
contrary to his contention elsewhere that the objects of perception 
(including colours and so on) are external to the perceiver. He goes on 
to explain that: 


since the actuality of the object of perception and what is capable of sense- 
perception are one and the same, although what it is to be each is different, the 
hearing and sound which are so spoken of must be simultaneously destroyed 
and simultaneously preserved, and so too for flavour and taste, and the rest 
similarly. (De anima 3. 2, 426°15-19)'? 


The first part of this passage is obscure, but seems to mean that 
although being perceptible is a very different capacity from being 
capable of perceiving, there is only one actualization of both 
capacities, just as being the road up is a different property from being 
the road down, but there is only one road which actualizes both 
properties. 

On this account of perception, it seems that actual perception and 
actual objects of perception come into being at the same time. 
Furthermore, there is no asymmetry in existential dependence 
between actual perception and the actual object of perception. In this 
respect, the account seems to be Protagorean. Indeed, the account 
also seems to go hand in hand with Aristotle’s claim that the percep- 
tion by the senses of their special objects, i.e. the perception of colours 
by sight, the perception of flavours by taste and so on, can never be 
mistaken. Aristotle says that one cannot be wrong that there is white, 
for example (De anima 3. 3, 428°21; cf. 2. 6, 418*14—16; 3. 3, 427°11=12; 
and De sensu 4, 442°6—10). Protagoras would agree. 

The resulting position, then, would appear to be Protagorean. 


12 "Translations of Aristotle’s De anima are based on the translation in Aristotle’s De 
anima, Books II and IIT, trans. with notes by D. W. Hamlyn (OUP, 1968). 

13 This strong claim is hard to accommodate on the weaker interpretation of e.g. 
Hamlyn, 'Aristotle's Account of Aisthesis in the De anima’, Classical Quarterly, 53 (1959), 
6-16. 
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However, Aristotle explains how it is not. In introducing his more 
Protagorean-sounding account in De anima 3. 2, Aristotle draws an 
important distinction between actual objects of perception (those 
mentioned above), which cannot exist independently of perception 
and perceivers, and potential objects of perception, which can so exist. 
While actual objects of perception depend for their existence on par- 
ticular perceptual acts, potential objects of perception are to be 
identified with the causal bases of perception which exist inde- 
pendently of perception. After the passage cited above, Aristotle 
continues: 


but this [sc. being simultaneously preserved and simultaneously destroyed] is 
not necessary for those [sc. perceptible objects] which are spoken of poten- 
tially. But the earlier philosophers of nature did not state the matter well, 
thinking that there is without sight nothing white nor black, nor flavour with- 
out tasting. For in one way they were right but in another wrong; for since 
perception and the object of perception are spoken of in two ways, as potential 
and actual (kata dunamin kai kat’ energeian), the statement holds of the latter, but 
it does not hold of the former. They spoke undiscriminatingly (halos) of things 
which are so spoken of not undiscriminatingly. (De anima 3. 2, 426*19—26) 


Incorporating the distinction between the actually perceived and 
the potentially perceived into the passage from Metaphysics A 15 gives 
the following possible reinterpretations of the account of the relation- 
ship between the object of perception and perception given there: 


(1) The actually perceived is relative to perception because percep- 
tion is relative to actual colour, smell, etc. 

(2) The actually perceived is relative to perception because percep- 
tion is relative to potential colour, smell, etc. 

(3) The potentially perceived is relative to perception because per- 
ception is relative to potential colour, smell, etc. 

(4) The potentially perceived is relative to perception because per- 
ception is relative to actual colour, smell, etc. 


On interpretation (1) the asymmetrical relation no longer implies 
the independent existence of the perceptible object. If, in Metaphysics 
A 15, Aristotle means to keep to the spirit of the Categories account and 
to imply that perception is related to something which exists 
independently of it, this favours interpretations (2) and (3), which do 
imply the independent existence of the perceptible object, for poten- 
tial colour etc. does exist independently of perception. However, if 
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Aristotle, conira Kirwan, means to be giving an account of the actually 
perceived as relative to perception, this seems to favour interpretation 
(2) over interpretation (3). : 

However, this raises a problem, for, strictly speaking, interpretation 
(2) cannot be an interpretation of the Metaphysics A 15 schema because, 
according to the account in De anima 3. 2, what is actually perceived 
and what is potentially perceived are not identical. 

Aristotle perhaps realizes this himself in Metaphysics D, where he 
Says: 


And in general, if in fact only the perceptible (to aisthéton) exists, nothing 
would exist unless living things existed; for there would be no perception 
(aisthesis). Now it is doubtless (isés) true that neither perceptible things (ta 
aistheta) nor sense-impressions (ta aisthémata) (which are an affection (pathos) 
of a perceiver) would exist; but that the subjects which produce perception (ta 
hupokeimena ... ha poiei ten aisthésin) would not exist, even in the absence of 
perception, is impossible. For perception is not of itself, but there is some 
other thing too apart from perception, which is necessarily prior to percep- 
tion; for what changes something is prior in nature to the thing changed, and 
this is so no less even if they are called these things with reference to one 
another. (Metaph. I' 5, 1010°30—1011°1) 


If by ‘the perceptible’ Aristotle means ‘what is actually perceived’, 
he is here drawing a sharp distinction between the actual objects of 
perception and their underlying causes: the latter, but not the former, 
could exist even if there were no perception and a fortiori no per- 
ceivers. 

Aristotle clearly thinks that he has staked out a non-Protagorean 
position. According to Aristotle, although Protagoras was right about 
what is actually perceived—the actually perceived cannot exist if there 
is no perception—he was wrong to think that nothing would exist if 
there were no perception, for there is more to the world than what is 
actually being perceived. 

ㆍ This interpretation is further supported by a passage in Metaphysics - 
O 3. There Aristotle complains that the Megarians are forced to 
accept Protagoras’ view that nothing will be cold or hot or white or 
perceptible at all if people are not perceiving it, because they think 
that something is potentially F if and only if it is actually F (Metaph. 6 
3, 1047°4—-7). 

According to Aristotle, then, the underlying causes of perception 
would still exist even if there were no perceivers. The problem is 
whether Aristotle is entitled to draw such a conclusion once he has 
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conceded that what is actually being perceived cannot exist if there is 
no perception. The problem becomes clear if we try to specify what 
the underlying causes are, on Aristotle’s account." 


6. A puzzle about the external world 


There are three candidates for the underlying causes of perception, on 
Aristotle’s account. First, they may be those objects of perception 
which Aristotle treats as the actual objects of perception on his first 
account of perception. Secondly, they may be substances, rather 
than qualities of any kind. Finally, they may be what Aristotle calls ‘the 
common sensibles'. I shall discuss each interpretation in turn. 

In De sensu Aristotle says: 


Now each of them [sc. the perception and object of perception] may be spoken 
of from two points of view, i.e. either as actual or as potential. We have in On 
the Soul explained in what sense the colour, or sound, in actuality, is the same 
as, or different from, the actual perception, for example, seeing or hearing. 
The point of our present discussion is to determine what each object must be 
itself, in order to produce the actual perception. (De sensu 3, 439*12-17) 


Here Aristotle explicitly distinguishes the account of De anima 3. 2 
from that given in De sensu and, therefore, from the accounts of the 
objects of perception in other passages in De anima.’© These 


^ C. C. W. Taylor raises a related problem: ‘Aristotle’s Epistemology’, in Companions 
to Ancient Thought, i. Epistemology, ed. Stephen Everson (Cambridge, 1990), 140. 

5 See Kirwan, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Books IV, V, VI, 112, although he sees no 
problems with this suggestion. 

16 This is contra W. D. Ross, who, in his introduction to Aristotle’s Parva Naturalia 
(OUP, 1955; repr. 1970), argues that De anima is Aristotle’s most sophisticated account 
of human psychology and that the cross-references which appear in De sensu are the 
work of a later editor. Ross argues that De sensu is an earlier and inferior work by saying 
that it contains no inkling of the doctrine of the soul as the first entelekheia of the body, 
and that instead it contains a two-substance view of the body and the soul. As evidence 
(p. 16) he cites De sensu 1, 436*7—8, 436°6-7; 2, 438*8— 10 (and 450°27-9, which is not in De 
sensu), none of which is conclusive. 

In Metaph. Z 13 Aristotle talks of the form being in its matter without implying that 
there are two substances, and in De anima itself (2. 1, 413*8—9) he does not rule out the 
possibility that the soul is the entelekheia of the body in the same way as a sailor is of 
his ship (although the analogy and its connection with the rest of De anima 2. 1 are 
admittedly obscure). As for the entelekheia doctrine, when Aristotle is discussing 
flavour he says in an aside, ‘the activity of sense-perception in general is analogous not 
to the process of acquiring knowledge, but to that of exercising knowledge already 
acquired (ou gar kata to manthanein alla kata to theórein esti to aisthanesthai) (De sensu 4, 
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comments suggest that Aristotle thinks he can accommodate his first 
account of perceptible objects within this second account: potential 
objects of perception turn out to be what were treated as actual objects 
of perception on Aristotle’s first account of perception examined 
above. These, then, would seem to be the causal bases of the actual 
objects of perception on Aristotle’s second account. 

At De anima 1. 9, 422*6, Aristotle says that smell is of the dry. Let us 
suppose that the dry is the substrate of the smellable. At De anima 2. 
11, 423°27, Aristotle says that it is the distinctive qualities of body qua 
body which are tangible, i.e. hot, cold, dry, and wet. Dry is thus a 
tangible and therefore perceptible quality, and this means that, on the 
above account of perception, it could not exist in actuality if there 
were no perceivers. Thus, the dry is ruled out as a candidate for the 
substrate of the smellable, for the substrate of the smellable is 
supposed to be capable of existing unperceived. 

Let us therefore suppose that it is a particular capacity of the dry 
which is the substrate of the smellable and which is capable of existing 
unperceived. The problem is that if we make this assumption, we 
atrive at a view of the world in which perceptible objects and qualities 
cannot exist unperceived, but some of their capacities can. Since 
Aristotle does not believe in atoms, or other imperceptible entities to 
which such capacities might attach, he seems to be left with a view in 
which the external world, unperceived, would consist of pure 
(ungrounded) potentiality. This clearly conflicts with Aristotle’s view 
that nothing can be potentially anything unless it is already actually 
something." Yet the view we are left with implies that there can be a 
host of potential objects and qualities which are not actually anything. 
The resulting view is thoroughly Protagorean: nothing actually exists 
unperceived. 

A second possibility, although nowhere explicitly stated by Aris- 
totle, is that the underlying objects of perception are the incidental 
objects of perception which Aristotle describes in the following 
passage in De anima. He says: ‘An object of perception is spoken of as 
incidental, e.g., if the white thing were the son of Diares; for you 
perceive this incidentally, since this which you perceive is incidental 


441°23). Here Aristotle could quite easily be reminding his reader of the distinction 
between levels of potentiality on which his account of the soul as the first entelekheia of 
the body is based. 


" Even Aristotle’s prime matter—on the view that Aristotle believes that prime 
matter exists—always exists informed. See e.g. GC 1. 6, 322°11-21. 
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to the white thing’ (De anima 2. 6, 418°20-3). On Aristotle’s view, the 
son of Diares would be a human being, an example of a substance. 
Perhaps, then, substances are the underlying causes which Aristotle 
thinks can exist unperceived. Just a few lines before the salient passage 
in Metaphysics I', Aristotle complains that the opponents of the Prin- 
ciple of Non-Contradiction eliminate substance (Metaph. T 5, 
1010"26—7). It is therefore quite possible that Aristotle is referring to 
substances as the underlying causes of perception. Aristotle would 
then be pointing out that what is wrong with Protagoras' view is that it 
leaves no room for the existence of substance: Protagoras does not 
recognize that there are things in the world which are only incidentally 
perceptible. It is these which can exist unperceived. 

If this is Aristotle's view, it would mean that he is to be taken 
literally when he claims elsewhere that substance is separable 
(khoristos) and could exist without its accidents, while they could not 
exist without it. He says: ‘Now there are several senses in which a 
thing is said to be primary; but substance is primary in every sense—in 
formula, in order of knowledge, in time. For of the other categories 
none can exist independently, but only substance’ (Metaph. Z, 
1028*31—4). The authors of Notes on Zeta here comment: 


Since priority in definition is explained 34—6 and priority in knowledge 36-b2, 
33-4 is left, by elimination, as the explanation of priority in time. How does it 
work? 4 11 is not much help. ‘Substance is separable, accidents are not’ can- 
not mean that while accidents cannot exist without substance, substance can 
exist without (any) accidents, whether substance is taken as individual or 
kind. 


However, if the second interpretation were the correct interpretation 
of the passage in Metaphysics T 5, this would be precisely what Aristotle 
does mean. 

Is this interpretation coherent? At Metaphysics Z 2, 1028°10, Aristotle 
includes the natural bodies fire, water, and earth among substances. 
On Aristotle's account fire, for example, consists of the hot and the 
dry. The hot and the dry are two perceptible qualities. Therefore, 
presumably, they cannot exist in actuality when unperceived. How- 
ever, if this is so it is hard to see how fire could exist in actuality un- 
perceived when its constituents cannot. 

Perhaps, then, Aristotle ought not to draw his distinction between 


75 Notes on Book Zeta of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, recorded by M. F. Burnyeat and others 
(Study Aids Monograph No. 1; Oxford, 1984), 4. 
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what is perceived and its underlying causes as if this is a distinction 
between perceptible and imperceptible objects. Instead, he needs 
some rationale to explain why some perceptible properties or objects 
can exist unperceived while others cannot. In De anima he does indeed 
distinguish three kinds of perceptibles. He says: “The objects of 
perception are so spoken of in three ways; of these we say that we 
perceive two in themselves (kath’ hauta) and one incidentally (kata 
sumbebekos). Of the two, one is special to each sense, the other 
common to all’ (De anima 2. 6, 418*8—11). Here Aristotle draws a 
distinction between the special and the common sensibles. Interest- 
ingly, his lists of special and common sensibles line up almost exactly 
with Locke's lists of primary and secondary qualities. Aristotle lists 
colours, sounds, flavours, smells, and textures as special sensibles, 
and movement, number, figure, and size as common sensibles. Locke 
lists colours, sounds, tastes, etc. as secondary qualities, and bulk, 
figure, texture, and motion as primary qualities.? Texture is the odd 
man out, but Locke must be using the term ‘texture’ in the technical 
sense given to it by Boyle, so that it does not refer to the feel of an 
object (which would be a secondary quality), but to the object's under- 
lying structure. 

If Aristotle were referring to the primary qualities as the underlying 
causes which he claims can exist without being perceived, his objec- 
tion to Protagoras would be that Protagoras does not distinguish 
primary and secondary qualities, but mistakenly thinks that a// 
qualities are secondary qualities, and momentary secondary qualities 
at that. 

However, Aristotle's rationale for distinguishing his two lists of 
qualities is quite different from Locke's. According to Aristotle, the 
special sensibles are those perceptible qualities which are perceived 
by one sense alone. The common sensibles are those properties which 
are perceived by all the senses together. According to Locke, 
secondary qualities are mere powers in objects to cause particular 
ideas in us in virtue of the primary qualities of the objects. Aristotle 
nowhere claims that the special sensibles are perceived in virtue of the 
existence of the common sensibles. Nor does he claim that there is any 
metaphysical difference between these two sets of sensibles. 


P? eg. Locke, An Essay concerning Human Understanding, ed. P. H. Nidditch (OUP, 
1975), 2. 8. 9-1o, p. 135. 
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7. Conclusion 


Protagoras thinks that the objects of perception are relative to our 
perception of them, and that the objects of perception are not prior to 
our perception of them. According to Protagoras, if there were no 
perceivers there would be no objects of perception. Indeed, when 
there is no perception of them the objects of perception do not exist. 

Aristotle's original account of relatives avoids the pitfalls of Prota- 
goras’ position as follows: Aristotle agrees with Protagoras that per- 
ception and the objects of perception are relatives, but he notes that 
they are relatives of a special kind; one relative is prior to the other and 
is not dependent on the other for its existence. 

Aristotle proffers two accounts of the objects of perception. The 
first is clearly a realist account and fits his original account of relatives 
as follows: the objects of perception such as red and sweet are 
external to the perceiver and can exist unperceived. On a Protagorean 
account colours and the like come into existence at the same time as 
their perception by a particular perceiver. On Aristotle's first account 
they already exist. 

Aristotle's second account of perception is more complicated. He 
concedes to the Protagorean that we cannot be wrong about the 
special objects of our perception. He also concedes that the actual 
objects of perception cannot exist unperceived, but he says that the 
potential objects of perception can. 

Aristotle's revised account of relatives is more complicated than his 
original one, but still requires an asymmetry between the objects of 
perception and perception. The revised account of relatives is there- 
fore fully compatible with Aristotle's first account of perception. 
However, when the revised account of relatives is combined with 
Aristotle's second account of perception, problems arise, for it is not 
clear whether Aristotle is entitled to claim, as he does, that the 
potential objects of perception can exist unperceived once he has 
agreed that the actual objects of perception do not. If there is a diffi- 
culty in extricating Aristotle from the consequences of a Protagorean 
account of perception, there may also be difficulties in extricating him 
from the consequences of a Protagorean ethical theory. But that is a 
topic for a separate paper. 
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ARISTOTLE’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
SOCRATIC ELENCHUS 


ROBERT BOLTON 


1. Aristotle and the study of elenchus 


In his Topics and Sophistical Refutations Aristotle describes a method of 
enquiry and of proof which he calls ‘dialectic in the strict sense and 
peirastic’ (SE 34, 183*39-^r). He claims not to be inventing this 
method but to be giving, for the first time, a descriptive codification of 
the rules for the proper practice of a method already widely in use (SE 
34, 183°15 ff.).! No close student of the Topics and Sophistical Refutations 
can doubt that the early Platonic dialogues, and thus the method 
practised there by Socrates, served as one of Aristotle’s main sources 
of information about the method which he describes. Ample con- 
firmation of this, if it be needed, will be provided in the course of the 
discussion here.’ If, however, Aristotle gives us a descriptive account 
of the rules of the method which Socrates uses, but hardly himself 
describes, then Aristotle’s account ought to be one of our main 
sources for understanding Socratic method. In particular, since 
Aristotle, in the Sophistical Refutations, describes at length the rules for 
the use of his method for the practice of elenchus this discussion 
ought to be one of our main aids for solving long-standing problems 
concerning the Socratic elenchus. 
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An earlier and much shorter version of this paper was presented at a conference on 
Socrates, sponsored by the International Association for Greek Philosophy, on the 
island of Samos in the summer of 1900. I am grateful, for helpful assistance and dis- 
cussion, to the conference organizer, Professor K. Boudouris, and also to Mark 
McPherran, Theodore Scaltsas, and Nicholas Smith. 


! Aristotle speaks not of inventing the method but of discovering the rules which 
govern its use as an art (18557, °17-18), rules which were implicit in the practice of such 
figures as Socrates (*7—8; for discussion of this reference to Socrates see below, sect. 8). 
From H.Ma. 285c, 301D, it is clear that Hippias professed to be a master of and to be able 
to describe the method. Socrates himself makes various remarks about the method and 
its difference from rhetoric, as we shall see, but he does not systematically describe it. 

? Cf. R. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, 2nd edn. (Oxford, 1953), 22. 
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2. Did Socrates practise dialectic? 


There are, I think, two main reasons why Aristotle’s account has not 
been systematically used to understand Socratic method up to now.’ 
The first is that it has been supposed that Aristotle does not ascribe to 
Socrates the practice of dialectic, as described in the Topics and 
Sophistical Refutations, but only the practice of peirastic, or the art of 
testing, which is contrasted by Aristotle with dialectic. Even if this 
were so, we might still expect to benefit from the study of Aristotle’s 
account of peirastic and that, in fact, is mainly what I expect to do 
here. But it is important to see why Aristotle cannot be attributing to 
Socrates the practice of peirastic and not dialectic. In Aristotle’s view, 
peirastic is a part or type of dialectic (SE 8, 16925; 11, 171°4-5), so to 
practise peirastic is to practise dialectic and peirastic reasoning must 
conform to the basic rules for dialectic. The implications of this are 
brought out quite well in a passage at the end of the Sophistical Refuta- 
tions where Aristotle explicitly describes the method employed both by 
‘dialectic in the strict sense and peirastic’ as a method for reasoning 
from premisses which are ‘as endoxon as possible’, and ‘most endoxon’ 
(183°38, ^6). That is, peirastic, like strict dialectic, reasons from endoxa, 
from standing beliefs which are generally accepted or generally 
regarded as noteworthy, and in fact from the most endoxa of these that 
can be. 

This brings us, however, to the second and most important reason 
why the value of Aristotle's discussion for understanding Socratic 
method has been doubted. Dialectic and peirastic typically reason, 
according to Aristotle, from what is generally held, and the more 
generally held the better? But Socrates often dismisses appeals by his 


3 These are best developed by Gregory Vlastos in his important article “The Socratic 
Elenchus’, OSAP 1 (1983), 40-4. 

* Dialectic in the strict sense as described in SE 34 is based on what is ‘as endoxon as 
possible’ without qualification. This is, I take it, contrasted with dialectic based on what 
is endoxon only to the answerer or to someone whose position the answerer is represent- 
ing perhaps for gymnastic purposes (Top. 8. 5, at 159°25—-35). It is also contrasted with 
gymnastic dialectic in general, which need not reason from what is more or most 
endoxon (8. 3, 159*3—14, with 5, 159°8—9). For discussion of this point see R. Bolton, ‘The 
Epistemological Basis of Aristotelian Dialectic’, in D. Devereux and P. Pellegrin (eds.), 
Biologie, Logique et Métaphysique chez Aristote (Paris, 1990), sect. 5 and n. 21. 

5 Not all endoxa are generally held, but these are paradigms of endoxa. They are also 
the most authoritative in dialectic, a point to which we shall return later. See SE 34, 
183°37ff., and ‘Epistemological Basis’, sects. 7~8. 
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interlocutors to what is generally held, and he clearly regards the fact 
that something is generally accepted as not sufficient for giving it any 
credit. Aristotle himself points out that Socrates held views which 
conflict sharply with what is generally accepted or noted, such as the 
view that there is no incontinence (NE 7. 2). It is necessary then, for 
our purposes, to see why these features of Socrates’ stance are quite 
compatible with the claim that he practises dialectic, and peirastic, as 
Aristotle understands them. 

Perhaps the most emphatic rejection on Socrates’ part of the appeal 
to what is commonly accepted as a basis for deciding any disputed 
question comes in a pair of passages in the Crito. In the first (448-c) 
Crito argues that Socrates should permit his friends to save him from 
death. His reason is that people in general think that his friends can 
and should do this and so will think badly of them if they do not 
manage this. Socrates responds: ‘Why do we care so for what most 
people think? For the most reasonable people, who are more worth 
attention, will realize that things were done just as they should be’ 
(440. 

In the second passage (465—484) Socrates offers some reflections on 
this first interchange with Crito (see 46c). Crito has offered it as a 
sufficient reason why Socrates should allow his friends to save him if 
they can that people in general believe that his friends should save him 
if they can. So Crito is employing the suppressed premiss or, in effect, 
committing himself to the principle that one should follow what 
people in general accept. Socrates undertakes to examine and to refute 
this very principle (46cff.). In fact, he refutes the principle by a 
standard elenchus in which all of the premisses are granted by Crito in 
response to questions. (This shows, by the way, that Socrates does not 
only use the elenchus as a tool of moral enquiry, as is sometimes 
claimed, but also as a tool for enquiry about other matters, including 
methodological matters.) Condensed to its relevant essentials, this 
elenchus goes as follows: 


(1) One should not esteem all opinions nor the opinions of every- 
one, but rather those of some and not others. (474) 

(2) One should esteem the good opinions and not the bad ones. 
(474) 

(3) The good opinions, in any area where there are knowledgeable 
experts, such as the doctor or the trainer, are the opinions of 
these experts, not those of ordinary people. (47B-C) 
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(4) Therefore, in any area where there are knowledgeable experts, 
we should follow the opinions of these experts. (47D) 

(5) Therefore, the methodological principle that one should follow 
what people in general accept is wrong. (484) 


Does the material in this elenchus show that Socrates does not 
follow in the practice of elenchus the main rule of Aristotelian dialectic 
that one should argue from endoxa and, more specifically, from what is 
as endoxon as possible? I think it is quite clear that it does not show 
this, since all of the premisses of Socrates’ elenchus here are endoxa 
which satisfy Aristotle's rule. The premisses which Socrates uses here, 
that one should not esteem all opinions, but only good ones and, in 
particular, those of knowledgeable experts in any area where there are 
such people, these are all endoxa. In fact, they are all commonplaces 
which nearly everyone would accept, including Socrates! fellow 
Greeks, as Socrates himself points out at Prot. 319B—c. (The same is 
true of the premisses of the parallel argument at La. 184p-1854.) 

Itis important not to confuse the rules of dialectic with the premisses 
permitted or required by the rules. For Socrates' elenctic arguments 
to be dialectical arguments it is sufficient that the premisses satisfy the 
rules for dialectic, not that they Pe rules for dialectic. In particular, the 
view which Socrates puts forward here, that one should, for instance, 
prefer genuine expert medical opinion in deciding how to promote 
one's health, is a common opinion and thus a dialectical premiss. But 
Socrates does not here affirm it as a rule of elenctic method that one 
should employ only expert knowledge as premisses or even the rule 
that premisses which introduce expert knowledge are more authorita- 
tive in an elenchus than premisses which introduce common opinion. 
In fact, Socrates could not affirm such a non-dialectical rule as a rule of 
his method. His method is designed to be used by people, himself and 
his typical interlocutor included, who do not or need not have true 
expert knowledge of the matters which they are discussing and who do 
not or need not know of anyone who does. What is required as an 
absolute minimum by Socrates’ frequent profession of ignorance is 
that Socrates himself is not allowed to introduce anything as expert’ 
knowledge or to suppose for any premiss that it has such status. He 
must operate as one who lacks expert knowledge and need have no 
access to cases of it, even though he may seem to others to have it (Ap. 
21 B-22D; Gorg. 506A, 509A). He claims to be able to expose someone's 
lack of expertise on a given point, but he is clear that this requires no 
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access to anything as expertise at all since he himself operates without 
such access (Ap. 23A—B). For instance, the premisses which Socrates 
uses in the elenchus above against Crito are not items of expert 
knowledge about methodology, which Socrates disclaims, but rather 
common opinion. Nor does Socrates suppose that use of the elenctic 
method, here or elsewhere, leads one to any such expertise. Socrates 
does suppose that a genuine expert could make his expertise evident 
to others and teach it to others (Ap. 22C—-D, Crito 478—c). But he does 
not say that the way the expert would do this is through submitting 
himself to and surviving elenctic examination, or by bringing others to 
the point where they can do this. Rather, as Socrates quite reasonably 
supposes, the expert in medicine or in virtue would make his expertise 
evident by exhibiting many clear cases of his success, in physical heal- 
ing or in producing virtuous people, not in dialectical victory (La. 
185 c- 1865). Elenctic examination can show, if successful, that some- 
one lacks expertise, or, if unsuccessful, it can fail to show this. But to 
fail to show that someone lacks expertise is not to make it clear that he 
has it. Socrates says that his own testing and that of his opponents 
have always failed to refute him, or to undermine his evidently 
unbreakable arguments, on certain points. But he denies that this sort 
of thing ever shows him to be wise or expert on anything (Gorg. so8E— 
509A). Access to or display of something as expertise is not required 
by, and is beyond the reach of, the elenctic method. 

So however much Socrates, like most of us, holds the opinion that 
one should rely on true expert knowledge, in morals or medicine or 
elsewhere, in case we could identify anyone with it, his procedure of 
operating in the elenchus as one who does not have and need not have 
access to any of it, and who has not thereby reached it, precludes him 
from being able to introduce or identify any case of it for purposes of 
the elenchus. So he cannot be held to the non-dialectical rule to 
operate from or to prefer genuine expert knowledge in elenctic 
premisses. Of course, his typical interlocutor also has no expert 
knowledge or reliable access to it, so he can hardly be expected to be 
held to such a rule. But a rule to which neither Socrates nor his inter- 
locutor could generally be held cannot be a rule of Socratic elenchus. 
So Socrates could not accept this rule, which would indeed run 
counter to the rules of Aristotelian dialectic and peirastic. 
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3. Socrates’ refusal to follow common opinion 


In addition to this, it is clear in any case, in the Crito and in related 
texts, that what Socrates wants to reject is not the dialectical rule that 
one should argue from premisses which have maximal acceptance or 
renown. What he rejects is the idea that one should simply ‘follow 
common opinion’ (Crito 470 11—D 1); that is, he denies that questions 
should be settled without argument at all simply by direct appeal to 
majority opinion or in effect by a poll or a vote. In the Laches this 
rejected procedure is explicitly characterized as deciding by vote or 
‘by numbers’ (184b-£). In the Gorgias elenchus by appeal to ‘the 
many’, which Socrates dismisses, is similarly characterized as elen- 
chus by the mere taking of votes (473 E—-474B); and elenchus by direct 
appeal to what ‘nearly everyone’ accepts, or by simple appeal to the 
number and reputation of the witnesses for or against some thesis, is 
labelled rhetorical rather than dialectical elenchus (471D-472C; cf. 
448p-£). Dialectical elenchus, by contrast, requires argument, not 
simply vote-taking. Socrates does say, with typical irony, that his 
procedure amounts to ‘taking the vote of one person’ and ‘producing 
one witness in support of what I say, the very person against whom I 
find myself arguing’ (474A—5). But this procedure is, of course, not 
vote-taking in any normal sense. It involves arguing not from expert 
knowledge but from premisses which are the actual beliefs of the 
interlocutor and taking the conclusion deduced from them as a special 
kind of ‘vote’ by the interlocutor against his own thesis (474 Bff.). But 
nothing which Socrates says rules out the requirement that in a proper 
elenchus the premisses must be not only beliefs of the interlocutor, 
but also things which are as endoxon as possible, since Socrates’ rejec- 
tion of appeal to ‘the many’ is not a rejection of this dialectical require- 
ment but only a rejection of taking a direct vote for or against some 
thesis without any argument. 

Some might still wish to suggest that the dialectical requirement to 
argue from what has maximal acceptance or renown has the implica- 
tion that one cannot refute what people in general accept, and thereby 
establish what people in general reject, by dialectical argument, and 
thus that this requirement does not fit Socrates’ practice. But the rule 
does not have this implication. Things which people in general accept 
may conflict with other things which people in general accept which 
are accepted more widely or more firmly, and are thus more endoxon. 
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These other things may, then, be used as premisses to refute things 
which are generally accepted and to refute them by dialectical argu- 
ment. In fact, it seems that Socrates produces just such an argument in 
the passage in the Gorgias which we have been considering. He has 
claimed that he knows how to take the ‘vote’ of his interlocutor, Polus, 
against Polus’ own view and for its contradictory, upheld by Socrates, 
that doing wrong is worse than suffering it. Socrates immediately 
extends this claim and announces that not only he and Polus but ‘the 
rest of mankind’ accept Socrates’ thesis (4748). He means, as the 
context makes clear, not that they would, now or ever, directly affirm 
it, or vote for it as Polus understands voting (475 E-4764). On this basis 
they reject it, and this rejection is thus itself a matter of common 
opinion. Nevertheless, their vote is for it in the Socratic sense that it 
can be inferred from what they all more firmly accept and can find no 
more firm basis for rejecting when questioned. To refute Polus 
Socrates has selected premisses which he supposes are accepted by 
people in general as well as by Polus (475 D-E); so he can take it that 
the conclusion which he has reached from Polus’ own beliefs (at 475€) 
is not only ‘accepted’ in his special sense by Polus, but also by the 
whole of mankind. He later adds that these premisses are ones which 


é This comes out in the course of the discussion with Polus. The initial refutation of 
Polus has the following basic form: 


(1) Doing wrong is more repulsive than suffering wrong. (4740) 
(2) What is more repulsive, in this sort of case, is worse. (474D-475 C) 
(3) Therefore, doing wrong is worse than suffering wrong. (4750) 


When he completes this initial refutation, Socrates proceeds to comment on it and to 
add a further refutation. He begins by pointing out explicitly that the first premiss of the 
above argument is not simply accepted by Polus but by ‘the mass of mankind’ (475D 1-3; 
cf. 4882, F). He next comments that the conclusion ‘was apparent’ (475D 4 ephane; cf. 
50887). He then adds an additional point: 


(4) No one would willingly choose what is worse, i.e. choose what he accepts as 
worse. (475 D-E) 


Then he draws a final conclusion: 


(5) Therefore, no one would willingly choose doing wrong over suffering wrong. 
(759) 

The only way Socrates can legitimately infer (5) from (4) is if he can suppose that (3) is 
something which everyone accepts. It is not at all likely that he has overlooked this 
since he has already made the claim that everyone believes (3), as something he thinks 
he can show against Polus, and he has already drawn a connection between the variant 
on (5), everyone would willingly choose suffering wrong over doing wrong, and the 
claim that, (3), everyone believes that doing wrong is worse than suffering wrong 
(4748). But if he has not overlooked this then he must be supposing that he has made 
(3) ‘apparent’ to everyone, which, given his remarks at 474B, it seems in any case he 
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no one has been able to question without making himself laughable 
(508 E—-509 A). 

So here Socrates refutes a view which people generally accept and 
would vote for by deducing its contradictory not from any expert 
knowledge but from premisses which, he supposes, they also generally 
accept, and so much so that it would be laughable to question them. If 
he is to do this successfully, and coherently, he must reject the idea 
that simple direct appeal to common opinion is the way to settle things. 
But he is clearly not thereby rejecting the idea that one should argue, 
in a discussion with a particular interlocutor, from what is as widely 
and firmly accepted as possible, as well as from what is accepted by 
the interlocutor, since that is what he does, and intends to do, here. So 
one may think, as Socrates and most of us do, that things which people 
commonly believe are often unreasonable and unacceptable. But one 
may also consistently think that when this is so there will be other 
things which people also accept, and accept more widely or more 
firmly, which there is no still more widely or more firmly accepted 
reason for rejecting, which are not unreasonable, on the basis of which 
the unreasonable things can be refuted. If Socrates does believe this 
then he will not believe that the only alternative to taking direct votes 
is reliance on expertise. In the Laches he contrasts these two things 
(1848). But this does not imply that the only decision procedure he is 
prepared to use, since he rejects direct votes, is reliance on experts.’ 
As we have just seen, according to the Gorgias dialectical elenchus 
does not rely on appeal to experts and Socrates embraces this pro- 
cedure none the less. 


4. Aristotle’s use of the Crito 


Further light is shed on this matter by Aristotle. In Topics 2. 2 he says 
himself: 


wanted to show. 'Thus he must be supposing not only that (1) is accepted by everyone, 
as he says, but that (2), and more strictly the premisses on which (2) is based, are as 
well. This is further confirmed by Socrates’ later indication that the premisses of his 
initial refutation of Polus are ones which no one has been able to question without 
making himself laughable (508E—5094). Socrates takes this as sufficient indication that 
something is accepted by someone (480E, 482A—c). 


7 Contrast Richard Kraut, Socrates and the State (Princeton, 1984), 199 n. 9, 306-7. 
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One should distinguish which kinds of things should be described as people 
in general do and which should not; for this is useful both for establishing 
something and for refutation. For instance, you should say that things should 
be described using the nomenclature of people in general, but that when 
enquiring whether things are of a certain sort or not, one should not follow 
people in general. For instance, you should say that ... when enquiring 
whether a given thing is productive of health or not, one should not describe it 
as people in general do but as the doctor does. (110*14—22) 


Given the similarity of Aristotle's point here to that of Socrates in 
the Crito, with the repetition of the favourite Socratic example of the 
doctor, it is likely that the Crito is one source for Aristotle on the 
matter. The important thing, however, is that Aristotle offers his point 
as a guideline for what to say in dialectical argument as he understands it. 

He says that one can introduce the claim, either to establish or 
refute something, that while one should use terminology in the com- 
monly accepted way one should follow the consensus of the recog- 
nized experts in an area such as medicine. He means that this claim 
can be introduced as a premiss in a dialectical argument? as Socrates 
introduces it in the Crito. l 

He makes clear earlier in the Topics, moreover, why this premiss can 
be introduced: ‘It is clear that the opinions which accord with the arts 
(doxai kata tekhnas) are dialectical premisses since anyone would grant 
the things accepted by those who have studied the subject, for 
example the doctor in medical matters’ (1. 10, 104*33-6). This passage 
makes it clear, among other things, that in Aristotle's view the opinion 
that one should always go with common opinion is not itself a 
common opinion. People commonly believe that they should go with 
the consensus of the recognized experts in the arts such as medicine? 
As a common opinion about methodology this opinion is itself a 
dialectical premiss (104°8-11) which can be used as such in dialectical 


* As (pseudo?-)Alexander points out in his commentary. Aristotle does not mean that 
itis a rule of dialectical method that one should always take the views of the recognized 
experts, not those of ordinary people, as dialectical premisses, on matters other than 
terminology. He says elsewhere that where expert views conflict directly with common 
views they do zo count as dialectical premisses (Top. 1. 10, 104*8—12), and of course he 
has no qualms at all about introducing general opinions on non-terminological matters 
as dialectical premisses (10479). 

? Here Aristotle’s point diverges somewhat from that of Socrates. When Socrates 
recommends following those with expert knowledge he means those with genuine 
expert knowledge, not simply ‘those who have studied the subject’ who have the stand- 
ing of experts. Socrates is much more suspicious of people with the standing of experts 
than is Aristotle. This difference does not affect the matter in question here, however. 
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argument about methodology. So Socrates’ use of this sort of premiss 
in a dialectical discussion about methodology, in the Crito, violates no 
rules of Aristotelian dialectic. 

Aristotle is, of course, aware, as we have noted, that Socrates is 
committed to various paradoxical claims, such as the denial of 
incontinence, which conflict sharply with common opinion and which 
Socrates took himself to have an adequate defence of. But Aristotle 
does not suppose, and there is no reason why he should suppose, that 
Socrates’ defence of such paradoxical claims was non-dialectical. 
Aristotle gives, in his account of dialectic, a special technical name, 
thesis, to such paradoxical claims, and he is quite clear that though 
such claims are not themselves generally acceptable they can never- 
theless be defended by dialectical arguments whose premisses are 
generally acceptable (Top. 1. 11, 104°19-28). In the Ethics he represents 
Socrates’ views on incontinence as being based on just such argu- 
ments (7. 2).!° 

The usual defence, then, of the now standard view that there is a 
radical disparity between Socratic method and dialectic, as Aristotle 
describes it, is inadequate. This opens the way to a view of the tradi- 
tion of dialectic whose rules Aristotle codifies whereby a main figure, 
perhaps the main figure, in that tradition is Socrates. 


s. Aristotle and the problem of the elenchus 


It remains to be seen now how Aristotle's account does cover Socrates' 
elenctic procedure. Does Aristotle give us a positive account of the 
rules for an elenchus which provides us with a solution to the main 
problem of the Socratic elenchus? In the light of our preceding dis- 
cussion this main problem can be formulated as follows: how can 
Socrates, who operates as one who lacks knowledge of any given 
subject, genuinely refute specific claims to knowledge in that subject 
made by interlocutors who themselves lack knowledge of the subject? 

This formulation of the problem differs somewhat from the 
standard one. Normally the question discussed has been how Socrates 
can be justified in supposing that by the elenchus he establishes specific 
claims and thereby genuinely refutes other specific claims incom- 
patible with them. Why does he not simply establish that his inter- 


V For an elaboration of this point see R. Bolton, ‘Aristotle on the Objectivity of 
Ethics’, in J. Anton and A. Preus (eds.), Aristotle's Ethics (Albany, 1990), 7-28. 
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locutor is committed to an inconsistent set of beliefs without 
indicating which of these beliefs ought to be retained or rejected? This 
remains a central part of the problem as understood here. What the 
present formulation adds is that the problem should be resolved under 
certain constraints, constraints which close off certain possible 
approaches to resolving the problem. The constraints are that 
Socrates must establish specific claims and refute others without him- 
self or his interlocutor operating as a knowledgeable expert or with 
any reliable access to the views of genuine experts about the matters 
under consideration. 

The natural place to begin in considering what light Aristotle may 
shed on this problem is with his own discussion of elenchus in the 
Sophistical Refutations. There Aristotle distinguishes two basic types of 
‘true elenchus’ or refutation, where some proposition is definitely 
established and another, contradictory to it, is definitely refuted (SE 9, 
170°22-6, 36-9, "8-1:1).! First there are refutations which can be 
produced, and can only be produced, by people with epistéme or expert 
knowledge. These refutations are demonstrations which depend on 
the arkhai or first principles of a given subject and can only be 
produced by those who are knowledgeable experts in that subject (SE 
9, 170?20—34). So the conclusions of these refutations are established, 
and established as items of expert knowledge. But Aristotle also 
describes a quite different type of refutation which does not require 
any epistémé but is rather the province of dialectic (9, 170*34—^3), and in 
particular of that part of dialectic which Aristotle calls peirastic. 
Peirastic is, for Aristotle, the part of dialectic to which the job of 
skilled dialectical elenchus is assigned (8, 169°20-9), so it is Aristotle’s 
descriptions of peirastic that we should expect to aid us most in 
understanding the Socratic elenchus. However, as we have just noted, 
though peirastic elenchus does not require epistémé, Aristotle treats 
peirastic as on a par with demonstration in its ability to genuinely 
refute specific claims by genuinely establishing their contradictories. 

These two features of peirastic, that it can be employed without 
access to epistemé and still genuinely establish things, neatly sum up 
Socrates’ own view of his elenchus." In addition, Aristotle describes 

1 This distinction is nearly identical to one drawn by Plato in the Theaetetus (167). 
As we shall see, Plato is drawing here on Socratic doctrine. A version of the distinction 
appears already in the Charmides (1725). 

12 For Socrates’ claim that he establishes his conclusions or makes them evident see 


Gorg. 479E, 508£—5094. He affirms this as a general aim in discussion at sog and Chrm. 
166 p. 
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peirastic as having the special aim not simply to refute but to ‘refute 
and establish (deiknunai) ignorance in the subject properly speaking’ 
and thereby ‘to make clear (délon) whether someone is ignorant’ (8, 
169^23—9). These are just the words which Socrates uses in describing 
his own purpose in the practice of elenchus, and Aristotle must be 
drawing on Socrates’ descriptions (Ap. 21C 7-8, 2387, D 8—9, La. 
200A; cf. Chrm. 166 c—D). The details of what Aristotle has in mind here 
are also Socratic. Aristotle describes peirastic as aiming to establish 
ignorance of some subject properly speaking (kata to pragma; cf. Ap. 
21C-22E). In his view, what accords with a subject properly speaking 
is what accords with the principles of the subject and, thus, with the 
conclusions which follow from them. (Aristotle uses kata to pragma as 
equivalent to kata ten tekhnén, 171? 11—18; and what is kata tën tekhnen is 
what is kata tas arkhas, 170*33—4.) So one primary way, if not the 
primary way, to establish someone's ignorance of a subject is to estab- 
lish that the person in question is mistaken about principles. The most 
crucial principles of a subject, for Aristotle, are of course definitions 
(Post. An. 2. 17, 99*22-3; Metaph. E 1, 1025°7ff.). So the practitioner of 
peirastic will have a primary interest in determining whether the 
person examined is mistaken about definitions. This is, of course, a 
primary interest of Socrates in the practice of elenchus. 


6. Requirements for the premisses of an elenchus 


How, then, does an elenchus establish quite generally (Ap. 238, D) and 
also make evident to someone (Ap. 210) that he is mistaken about 
certain crucial matters and thus ignorant in a given subject? In order 
to understand Aristotle's answer to this question it is best to start with 
his account of the requirements which must be met by the premisses 
of a peirastic elenchus. Peirastic premisses must satisfy two require- 
ments. The first is that they must be the actual beliefs (ta dokounta) of 
the person being examined or questioned (SE 2, 165^4—5).? This, of 
course, conforms precisely to Socrates’ customary insistence that his 
interlocutor must state his own opinions (ta dokounta) in response to 
questions. The language which Aristotle uses is, once again, just the 
same as Socrates’ (Gorg. 495 A-B, 500B; cf. Crito 49D, Prot. 3310, La. 
1930). 


13 Cf. Top. 8. s, where this requirement is mandated for enquiry in order to learn 
(159* 27-9). 
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But this requirement for elenctic premisses is hardly sufficient by 
itself to guarantee that a conclusion deduced from them is established 
or made evident to someone. There are at least two reasons for this. 
First, as is often noted, the simple fact that the premisses are accepted 
by an answerer hardly shows that they are true. They may be false, and 
what follows from false premisses is often false and thus not estab- 
lished or made evident. Secondly, and perhaps more importantly, 
even if the premisses are beliefs of the answerer which are true the 
answerer may have no adequate epistemic basis for holding them. If 
the answerer’s beliefs are true but acquired in no espitemically 
adequate way, because for instance the answerer is a lunatic or has 
simply acquired the beliefs from a bad authority, then what is inferred 
from them will not thereby be established or made evident to anyone 
even though the premisses are true. 

Some have tried to deal with these problems as they apply to the 
Socratic elenchus by supposing that the premisses which Socrates 
selects are not only beliefs of the interlocutor but also beliefs which he 
holds himself, beliefs which he, Socrates, has come to be confident of 
after years, perhaps, of enquiry and scrutiny. On one such account, 
they are premisses which extensive enquiry has led Socrates to see are 
necessary presuppositions of the possibility of all coherent rational 
enquiry, which would be seen as such by any truly reflective practi- 
cally rational agent. On another they simply form a part of Socrates’ 
thoroughly tested and highly coherent set of beliefs.!* In either case 
the premisses will, so it is argued, have some adequate epistemic basis 
and thereby a likelihood of truth sufficient for warranting Socrates’ 
claim that conclusions drawn from these premisses are established. 

Now Socrates does, often enough, show an interest in premisses on 
which he and his interlocutor are in agreement. He typically says that 
he wants to investigate some matter ‘in common’ with his interlocutor. 
He means by this that he wants to proceed only on the basis of 
premisses that both he and his interlocutor can accept (Crito 460—474, 
488-498; Euthph. 128; Prot. 330B8—C; Gorg. 4728—C, 474B, 5040). One 
reason for this, as he often says, is that when testing some interlocutor 
he is also testing himself. That is, he wants to reaffirm for himself that 
he has an adequate basis for rejecting views which his interlocutor is 
defending and for holding to views incompatible with those views 
(Chrm. 166c—p). For this purpose it is essential that the premisses of 


14 See, respectively, T. Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory (Oxford, 1975), 69-70, and Vlastos, 
‘Socratic Elenchus’, for these two views. 
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his arguments are views which he accepts, and accepts on some 
epistemically adequate basis (Crito 48p—E). However, Aristotle shows 
no interest in a specific requirement that the premisses of an elenchus 
should be accepted, and accepted on some special epistemically 
adequate basis, by the questioner. And there is good reason why he 
should not. As we have noted, the main aim of an elenchus, for both 
Socrates and Aristotle, is not that the conclusion should be estab- 
lished on some adequate basis for the questioner. Rather it is that it 
should be evident quite generally, and in particular to the answerer, that 
he is mistaken about some fundamental matter such as a definition, 
and therefore evident to him that he is not wise but ignorant in some 
subject (Ap. 210). Aristotle supposes that an elenchus should not only 
show someone that he is wrong on some point but also why he is 
wrong. Only in this way can his ignorance be made clear to him and 
others (SE 8, 169°20-9, with 5, 167°21ff., and 6, 168°22-6). This too 
reflects Socratic doctrine. So what is crucial for Socrates no less than 
Aristotle is that the conclusion in an elenchus should be established 
on some epistemically adequate basis for the answerer. For this purpose 
it is of no use that the premisses are well grounded for Socrates 
because of his years of enquiry, either because he has come to see them 
as necessary preconditions of all reflective practical thought, or simply 
because they have come to form a part of his highly coherent set of 
well-scrutinized beliefs.5 The answerer has typically not engaged in 
years of Socratic enquiry, or in any Socratic enquiry at all, and he is 
typically in no position, and in no mood, to rely on Socrates’ epistemic 
achievements. So this sort of supplement to the requirement that 
premisses should be the beliefs of the answerer will not suffice to meet 
the aims which both Socrates and Aristotle have for an elenchus. 
Consider now, in contrast to this proposed supplement, the second 
requirement for the premisses of a peirastic or elenctic argument 
which Aristotle actually lays down in his descriptive account of 
peirastic procedure. It is that the premisses, in addition to being the 
actual beliefs of the answerer, be ‘things which are necessarily known 
by the one who pretends to have expert knowledge’ (SE 2, 165°5-6 ho 
prospoioumenos ekhein tën epistemen). This requirement focuses not on 
the epistemic status of the questioner's beliefs but rather on that of the 


15 It should be added, with respect to Irwin's proposal, that many of the basic 
premisses which Socrates uses but never questions are clearly not preconditions of all 
reflective practical thought. 
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answerer’s. The requirement concerns ‘the one who pretends to have 
episteme’. Peirastic elenchus, as Aristotle says, typically examines ‘not 
someone with knowledge but someone who is ignorant and pretends to 
know’ (SE 11, 171^5-6). This description applies to the answerer. It is, 
once again, lifted out of the Apology, where it is used to characterize 
the typical interlocutor who pretends to have epistemé even though he 
may not have it (235; cf. Chrm. 171€; Gorg. 464D; H.Ma. 2988; Euthph. 
13C). So Aristotle's second requirement, that the premisses must be 
known by the one who pretends to have expert knowledge, is, in effect, 
the requirement that the premisses must be known by the interlocutor.'® 
On this requirement our problem seems easily solved. If the contra- 
dictory of an interlocutor's claim can be deduced from premisses 
which the interlocutor knows and must know in order even falsely to 
profess episteme, then his mistake, and thus his ignorance, can be made 
evident to him and not simply to Socrates. 


7. Could Socrates accept Aristotle's solution? 


There are, however, questions which can be raised as to whether this 
Aristotelian solution to the problem of the elenchus is one which 
Socrates would accept. The first, of course, is whether Socrates does 
or even could operate from what his interlocutor knows. As we have 
noted, the problem of the elenchus must be solved under the con- 
straints imposed by Socrates' profession of ignorance. Does this 
profession not preclude him from selecting or identifying anything as 
an instance of his interlocutor's knowledge? Secondly, on the other 
side of the coin, would it be enough for Socrates’ purposes that elenctic 
premisses are known simply by his interlocutor? We have noted 
Socrates’ interest in using premisses which he accepts ‘in common’ 


16 [t has been suggested by some that Aristotle requires only premisses which are or 
would be known by anyone who actually had expert knowledge, not necessarily things 
known by any interlocutor. But Aristotle does not describe the premisses, in SE 2, as 
things which must be known by anyone who kas expert knowledge, but rather by ‘the 
one who pretends to have expert knowledge’. This description is applied, both by 
Aristotle and by Socrates, to the typical interlocutor himself. Further, the requirement 
to select and only select premisses which would actually be known by any genuine 
expert as such could not be carried out in peirastic. As we have seen, peirastic is devised 
for use by people who have no call on expert knowledge as such. Finally, it is unclear 
how peirastic can really show anyone who lacks expert knowledge that he is mistaken in 
some particular claim if the premisses are only things which an expert would know but 
not necessarily the person being questioned. 
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with his interlocutor. In fact, when discussing questions before a 
group he is anxious to use premisses which are accepted by, or will 
survive any challenge from, anyone present (Ap. 278—£; Gorg. 506A). 
This is connected with Socrates’ aim in the practice of elenchus to 
make evident the mistakes and ignorance of his interlocutors to the 
public at large. He says in the Apology that this display of the 
ignorance of others for all to see is just what created such animosity 
towards him (21 c—E). In the Charmides and Gorgias he says explicitly 
that his aim in elenctic enquiry is ‘to know (eidenai) what is true and 
false in the things we say’ and that this should ‘become evident 
(phaneron) as a common good for absolutely everyone’ (Gorg. 505E; 
Chrm. 166c—Dp). He says of one of his arguments in the Gorgias that it 
has actually done this (508: 7 phanenta; cf. 5056 phaneron). If the 
Socratic elenchus aims at conclusions which are not simply made 
evident to Socrates or to the interlocutor, because of their epistemic 
position in relation to the premisses, but are made ‘completely 
apparent’ (Chrm. 166D kataphanes) as a benefit for everyone, then 
people in general must be in an appropriate epistemic position ‘in 
common’ in relation to the premisses. 

To see how to deal with these problems it is useful to look at the 
elaboration on this second requirement for peirastic premisses which 
Aristotle provides in Sophistical Refutations 11. As we have already 
noted, Aristotle says himself there that peirastic elenchus can be 
practised without episteme, either on the part of the questioner or on 
the part of the answerer, who may profess to have it but not have it. He 
explains why this is so: 


It is possible even for someone who does not know (eidenai) the subject to 
test another who does not know the subject, providing that the latter grants 
things not based on what he knows nor, specifically, on the special principles 
of the subject, but on things which are consequent on them which are such 
that, though knowing them does not prevent one from not knowing the 
discipline, still one who does not know them necessarily does not know it. 


(172°23-7) 


At first sight it may be hard to see how this description of the 
practice of peirastic can be consistent with the earlier requirement 
that the premisses in peirastic argument are known by the typical 
interlocutor who professes knowledge of a subject. For Aristotle says 
here that peirastic arguments are not based on what the questioner or 
the answerer knows. But Aristotle goes on to make it quite clear that he 
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has not forgotten the earlier requirement when he insists that these 
premisses are none the less things which ‘everyone, even ordinary 
people ... know themselves no less [than those who profess episteme]" 
(172*30-4). This permits everyone, even without episteme, to engage in 
some fashion in elenchus, that is, in the refutation of those who profess 
expertise (*34). Perhaps the most striking feature of these remarks 
about peirastic is that Aristotle says of its practitioners both that they 
operate without knowledge of the subject and that they operate with 
knowledge of certain matters (using the same verb eidenai in both 
ascriptions). That is, Aristotle’s description of the practitioner of 
elenchus precisely duplicates Socrates’ description of himself in the 
early dialogues both as someone who lacks and operates without any 
knowledge of morality and other subjects, and as someone with 
knowledge of particular points in these subjects. (Socrates also uses the 
same verb, eidenai, in both ascriptions.) We shall come to Socrates’ 
usage shortly. But it is clear enough how Aristotle understands this 
puzzling fact. The practitioners of peirastic, both questioner and 
answerer, operate without any knowledge because they operate with- 
out a grasp of the special principles of the subject, such as the funda- 
mental definitions, and hence lack all of the kind of knowledge which 
requires a grasp of and proof in terms of such principles (172*21—5; cf. 
*4—7). That is, they /ack all of the kind of knowledge which Aristotle 
calls in the Posterior Analytics unqualified episteme (Post. An. 1. 2). The 
practitioners of peirastic operate with knowledge because they grasp 
various things which are ‘consequent on’ the basic principles which 
one can know without knowing those principles (172*25). That is, they 
have the kind of knowledge which Aristotle calls ‘epistémé that’ as 
opposed to the 'episteme why’ which is provided by principles (Post. An. 
2. 1-2). This is why a practitioner of peirastic can genuinely refute 
false claims about principles when it is shown that these claims are 
incompatible with previously known things that the correct principles 
must account for. 

Once we understand what Aristotle means by his second require- 
ment for peirastic premisses, that they must be known by the inter- 
locutor, we can see that this requirement does not conflict with 
Socrates’ profession of ignorance. Socrates certainly does disavow the 
kind of mastery of a subject which comes with a proper grasp of its 
fundamental principles. This is clearest perhaps in the Gorgias (464—5, 
500-1). There Socrates is as emphatic as ever in his disavowal of 
knowledge (5064, 5094). But he is more explicit than he is elsewhere 
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about what this knowledge is which he disavows." He distinguishes 
those who operate without knowledge (464c) from those who have it 
on the basis that those who have it (464D) can give an account or 
definition (/ogos) of the nature (phusis) of what they are dealing with 
(465^, 501 A) and can thereby give the cause or explanation (aitia) of the 
sort of thing which others, without such knowledge, only grasp 
through experience and the memory of what ordinarily happens 
(SooE~so1 B; the requirement that knowledge be based on definitions 
which provide explanations of the other attributes [pathé] of a thing is 
emphasized also at Euthph. gt-118).'* This conception of the 
knowledge which Socrates disavows (i.e. knowledge of causes based 
on appropriate definitions) corresponds very closely to Aristotle's 
conception of the expert knowledge which the practitioners of 
peirastic lack, and the Gorgias is thus one likely source for Aristotle's 
conception. Aristotle makes it clear that in his view the kind of 
knowledge which Socrates wanted to reach through proper definitions 
was just the scientific knowledge which the practioner of peirastic 
lacks (EE 1246^35-6). 

So Socrates does himself disavow, in the Gorgias, the kind of 
knowledge which we would predict he should on the basis of 
Aristotle's account of the practice of elenchus without episteme. 
Socrates also certainly believes that his interlocutors have no such 
knowledge either, so he cannot expect to select or to reason from 
knowledge of this sort on his interlocutor's part. But, as is well known, 
he does not disavow all knowledge of particular points in the subjects 
he discusses. He says in the Euthydemus that he knows ‘many things, 
only small ones’ (29358 smikra) and there are many claims to 
knowledge of particular truths in the early dialogues.'? For instance, 
he makes the famous claim in the Apology that he knows (sunoida, 
egnoken) that he knows nothing. He means that he knows he has no 
wisdom or expert knowledge (21 B, 23 B). This is not a contradiction or 


U The Gorgias gives a detailed account of the wisdom (sophia) which Socrates 
disclaims in the Apology (see e.g. 23A-B). For discussion of the latter see J. Lesher, 
‘Socrates’ Disavowal of Knowledge’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, 25 (1987), 275-88. 
For further discussion see P. Wocdruff, ‘Plato’s Early Theory of Knowledge’, in S. 
Everson (ed.), Epistemology (Cambridge, 1990), 60-84. 

18 Socrates uses the term tekhné for this kind of expertise. He typically uses this term 
and epistémé interchangeably (Ap. 20€; Chrm. 165D; Gorg. 449C-D). 

? See Lesher, ‘Socrates’ Disavowal’, and G. Vlastos, ‘Socrates’ Disavowal of 
Knowledge’, Philosophical Quarterly, 35 (1985), 1-31, for lists of many, but not all, of these 
claims. 
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paradox, as is still sometimes claimed, since Socrates does not mean 
that he has expert knowledge that he has no expert knowledge. He 
explicitly denies that his knowledge of his ignorance or of anything 
else is real wisdom or expert knowledge (20p—x). So it must be some 
other kind of knowledge. He describes it as the kind of knowledge of 
small points which he does not disavow (21D smikron). Socrates is 
quite confident, moreover, that the proposals about principles which 
are the best that his interlocutors can offer are shown to be wrong for 
his interlocutors and for people in general when they are shown to 
conflict with such points. In the Protagoras, for instance, in his dis- 
cussion with ‘the many’, i.e. with people in general, he introduces an 
elenctic premiss as something which ‘you know (iste) well enough 
yourselves’ (357D—£). The premiss is that ‘a wrong action done with- 
out knowledge is done in ignorance’. This is indeed a small thing to 
know, but it is, typically, out of such small things that a Socratic 
elenchus is built. 

Consider, for instance, the elenchus described earlier which 
Socrates uses to reject Crito's principle that one should follow what 
people in general accept. The premisses of Socrates’ refutation were 
such things as ‘one should not esteem all opinions’, ‘one should 
esteem the good opinions and not the bad ones’, ‘the good opinions in 
an area such as medicine are those of the knowledgeable doctors, not 
those of people in general’. Socrates says that these are things which 
people have been accustomed to say thinking that they make sense 
(46D legein ti), and Crito accepts them as obvious and evident. These 
premisses would seem clearly to be among the many small things 
which Socrates knows and expects people in general to know. But they 
are adequate to refute Crito's principle. Of course, not every elenchus 
has such obvious or generally accepted premisses. Socrates often has 
to argue for his premisses to secure their acceptance. Sometimes he 
argues inductively from examples (Gorg. 474Dff., Prot. 349Eff.), and 
sometimes also deductively from other premisses (Euthph. 1oc—D). 
But these arguments for premisses are typically based on things, either 
examples or other premisses, which are as obvious as the premisses 
which Socrates uses with ‘the many’ in the Protagoras and with Crito. 
So the typical pattern of argument which Socrates follows in elenchus 
does, arguably, conform to the two requirements for peirastic argu- 
ments which Aristotle lays down—that the premisses are believed and 
known by the interlocutor—and it conforms without any conflict with 
Socrates’ profession of ignorance. 
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This puts us in a position to deal with the question as to how an 
elenchus can establish its conclusion as completely evident for every- 
one to benefit from. As we have just seen, Socrates makes the very 
strong claim in the Gorgias that his purpose, in elenctic argument, is to 
come ‘to know (eidenai) what is true and false’ on the subject and to 
make this evident (phaneron) as ‘a common good for everyone’ (505 E). 
It is clear enough how this aim can be accomplished for the inter- 
locutor providing that Aristotle’s two requirements for peirastic 
premisses are met. If the interlocutor knows the premisses then he can 
know the conclusions which he sees to be deduced from them. But 
how are these conclusions made evident as a common good for all (cf. 
Chrm. 166D)? For Aristotle this problem is easily resolved. As we have 
noted, Aristotle thinks that peirastic premisses are generally obvious 
things which everyone knows, and not only those who, like the typical 
Socratic interlocutor, profess expertise (SE 11, 172*30—4; cf. Prot. 3194; 
Gorg. 447€; Euthd. 273). (This is, by the way, why peirastic premisses 
can be ‘most endoxon’ [SE 34, 183°38, °6] and thus paradigm cases of 
dialectical premisses.) But, as we have just seen, Socrates too makes 
standard use of such premisses, or of premisses defensible on the basis 
of such premisses. So the problem is resolvable for Socrates in the 
same way as Aristotle resolves it. 

Aristotle’s solution, then, to the problem of the Socratic elenchus is 
this: Socrates can by the elenchus genuinely establish certain things 
and genuinely refute others, consistently with his profession of 
ignorance, because he can select premisses not from the sort of 
knowledge which he disavows but from the sort of knowledge which 
he does not disavow but rather claims for himself and for others. 

This does not mean, and should not be taken to mean, that every 
argument which Socrates uses in the early dialogues conforms to the 
standard which Aristotle lays down for peirastic arguments. Aristotle 
describes various forms or uses of dialectical argument which were 
commonly employed and which follow different rules from those of 
the peirastic or elenctic form. Dialectic can be used for purely 
gymnastic or training purposes (Top. 1. 2) and for competitive 
contests as well as co-operative enquiry (8. 5). It can also be used in 
purely ad hominem argument, where the aim is only to show that some 
conclusion contrary to an interlocutor's thesis holds by the inter- 
locutor's lights, and thus that the interlocutor holds inconsistent 
views (8. 5). Though this is not the place to pursue the point, it can be 
argued that Aristotle draws on Socrates' practice in describing all 
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these different forms or uses of dialectic (see e.g. Ap. 27aff.). In any 
case, given Aristotle’s distinctions it is inappropriate, on historical 
grounds, simply to assume, as many have done, that Socratic dialectic 
takes only one form, or that if there is more than one then this would 
imply some significant development in Socratic dialectic. Dialectic 
can be used in many forms for many different purposes all on the 
same day. 


8. Aristotle’s testimony concerning Socrates’ profession of ignorance 


We are in a good position now to understand the important but very 
difficult passage at the end of the Sophistical Refutations where Aristotle 
attests to Socrates’ profession of ignorance and relates it to the aims 
and practice of dialectic and peirastic: 


Our purpose was to discover a technique for reasoning about the problem 
before us starting from things which are as endoxon as possible, since this is the 
business of dialectic in the strict sense and of peirastic. But since, on account 
of its close affinity to sophistry, it is set up so as to be able not merely to 
conduct testing dialectically but also as one who knows, for this reason we not 
only undertook the just-mentioned aim of this study, to discover how to obtain 
an argument on the basis of what is most endoxon, but also to discover how we 
can defend a position, in the course of submitting to an argument, in the same 
manner. We have already given the explanation for this; for this was why 
Socrates used to ask questions but not to answer them, since he confessed that 
he did not know anything. (34, 183°37 ff.) 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty in this passage, for present purposes, 
arises from Aristotle’s association of Socrates’ profession of ignorance 
with a willingness to ask but not to answer questions. On the 
testimony of the early dialogues it is simply false that, either in general 
or in dialogues where his profession of ignorance is prominent, 
Socrates refuses to answer questions. He answers the questions of the 
Laws in the Crito, of Protagoras in the Protagoras (338Eff.), and of 
Polus in the Gorgias (4628ff.), among others. When his interlocutors 
are recalcitrant he sometimes answers his own questions (Ap. 25B, 
27B; Gorg. 5o6Bff.). Nor can we account for Aristotle’s remark as the 
understandable neglect of a few odd exceptions to Socrates’ standard 
practice. It is not Socrates’ standard practice to refuse to answer 
questions, nor could it be. In the Apology he claims that he has always 
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been as ready to answer questions as to ask them (338), and he 
regularly exhibits this attitude elsewhere (Crito 48p—£; Prot. 3484; 
Gorg. 458^, 4624). In the Crito the Laws assume that this is something 
he is quite accustomed to do (soc). More than this, his willingness to 
answer questions is intimately bound up with his determination not to 
lead an ‘unexamined life’. He explicates this as requiring constant 
examination (i.e. submitting to questions) from himself as well as others 
(Ap. 384; cf. 288, Chrm. 166c-£). This practice of defending his views 
against any challenge (i.e. questioning) from himself or others is as 
central to his method as anything could be. His profession of 
ignorance itself is understood as announcing his willingness to submit 
himself to refutation by elenchus (i.e. through answering questions), if 
anyone can raise an objection to what he thinks (Gorg. 505E-506c). So 
the profession of ignorance requires Socrates to answer questions. 
Only if he were truly wise could he ignore challenges from himself or 
others. These facts are so clear and so central that it is, I take it, 
impossible that Aristotle should not have been aware of them. 

On the other hand, there are several passages in the dialogues 
where Socrates does indeed say or suggest that he does not answer 
questions and does connect this with his profession of ignorance. 
None of these passages is in the undoubtedly early dialogues, though 
one of them is in Republic 1 (337-8), which is often taken to be an early 
dialogue. Others are found in the Meno (joB-718) and in the 
Theaetetus (150 Bff.). Nevertheless, the position which Socrates takes in 
all of these passages is uniform. The knowledge which he professes to 
lack is not just any knowledge but wisdom (sophia), or the expert 
knowledge which we have seen him disavow in the Gorgias and in 
other early dialogues (Rep. 337E—3384; Meno 70B—714; Theaet. 15000. 
'The refusal to answer is, correspondingly, not just any refusal to 
answer but a refusal to answer as an expert or as one who can teach by 
transmitting assured wisdom to others (Rep. 337E-3384; Meno 7oB—-c; 
Theaet. 150D). So, according to these passages, Socrates does not 
answer as an expert since that would require the wisdom (sophia) which 
he lacks. 

These passages must be the ones on which Aristotle is basing his 
remark about Socrates at the end of the Sophistical Refutations. Aristotle 
must be saying that Socrates did ‘not answer [as an expert], since he 
confessed that he did not know anything [as an expert]’. But this does 


20 See the note of J. Burnet (Platos Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito [Oxford, 1948]) 
ad loc. 
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not imply that Aristotle thought that Socrates refused to answer in 
dialectical or peirastic (elenctic) discussion since, as we have seen, 
Aristotle has gone to great lengths to point out that this does not 
require expert knowledge either on the part of the questioner or of the 
answerer. 

Aristotle does take peirastic, as we have seen, to have the power to 
refute and expose ignorance in those who do falsely profess to have 
expert knowledge, when they are willing to answer. But he does not 
say that anyone who answers in peirastic must even profess to have 
expert knowledge. Rather he directs the answerer in peirastic to base 
his concessions (1) on his own beliefs and (2) on what must be known 
by anyone who pretends to have expertise, whether he has it or not (SE 
2, 165^4—6). Clearly one does not have to actually profess expertise to 
do this. One's own beliefs, or some of them, may be things one thinks 
anyone must know, including anyone who pretends to have expertise, 
but this does not require one to profess expert knowledge of them. In 
addition, the directive to select premisses which conform to the 
second of these requirements is addressed at least as much to the 
questioner as to the answerer. One cannot avoid satisfying the second 
requirement in peirastic by being willing to question but not answer. 
So it would not make sense to suppose that Socrates would have 
agreed to question while refusing to answer in order to avoid satisfying 
this requirement. Nothing which Aristotle says about peirastic, then, 
implies that Socrates did not take the answerer's role in peirastic 
elenchus. 

This puts us in a position to understand Aristotle’s characterization 
of the practitioner of dialectic in the strict sense and peirastic as ‘able 
not merely to conduct testing dialectically but also as one who knows’ 
(183°2~3). Recent interpreters have argued that this phrase should be 
read as contrasting strict dialectical or peirastic ‘testing’, i.e. question- 
ing, with ‘[answering] as one who knows’, and thus as implying that 
taking the answering role in a strict dialectical or peirastic discussion 
does require a profession of expert knowledge incompatible with 
Socrates’ own contrary stance. Thus, Aristotle has been read as imply- 
ing that Socrates did not take the answerer’s role in a strict dialectical 
or peirastic (elenctic) discussion. But, as we have seen, Aristotle does 
not say or imply that taking the answerer’s role in a dialectical or 
peirastic (elenctic) discussion does require the kind of profession of 
expert knowledge which Socrates refused to make, and the evidence 
that Socrates did regularly expose himself to elenctic questioning 
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from himself and others is too plain for Aristotle to have ignored. So 
this cannot be what Aristotle means. 

As an alternative, it is more plausible not to take Aristotle to be 
contrasting ‘testing dialectically’, identified with the questioner’s role, 
with proceeding ‘as one who knows’, identified with the answerer’s 
role. It is gramatically quite natural to take the description in the 
text—‘testing, dialectically but also as one who knows’—to apply to the 
testing which is conducted by the questioner in a peirastic encounter. 
But it is grammatically quite unnatural to insert or understand 
‘answering’ with the phrase ‘as one who knows’. There is no gram- 
matical preparation or manuscript support for such an insertion, nor 
do the subsequent lines support it. Rather, what the answerer is 
required to do according to Aristotle’s subsequent remarks in this 
passage, to guarantee proper dialectical or peirastic procedure, 
including someone’s procedure ‘as one who knows’, is precisely what 
the questioner is required to do, namely to secure it that reasoning is 
from, and only from, what is ‘most endoxon’ (183°37, 5-6). If this 
guarantees proceeding ‘as one who knows’ on the part of the answerer 
then it equally guarantees it on the part of the questioner, since this is 
a joint requirement for both. Aristotle’s claim is that to guarantee that 
the questioner conducts testing which is strictly dialectical and ‘as one 
who knows’ he has required that both questioner and answerer operate 
only from what is most endoxon. 

How can we, then, understand testing ‘as one who knows’ to be, just 
as ‘testing dialectically’ or proceeding from what is most endoxon is, a 
responsibility of the questioner as well as the answerer? As we have 
seen, Aristotle does think that peirastic argument proceeds from a 
kind of non-expert knowledge possessed by both questioner and 
answerer, which is quite different from the expert knowledge which 
Socrates disavowed. The questioner in particular, but also the 
answerer, do each proceed in peirastic ‘as one who knows’ in this 
sense. However, this interpretation does not fit easily with the sub- 
sequent reference to Socrates as one who claimed he did not know 
(18398). In this application to Socrates’ case, ‘know’ must mean ‘have 
expert knowledge’, and it is hard to see how it could mean anything 
else in the earlier use which Aristotle proceeds to comment on in his 
reference to Socrates. But the practitioners of peirastic do not operate 
‘as one who has expert knowledge’ if that means that they actually 
operate from their own expert knowledge, because they clearly do not 
do this. 
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However, the phrase need not mean this. The standard meaning of 
this type of phrase, ‘as’ (hos) with a participle, is in fact ‘as if. . . , and it 
is quite plausible that Aristotle should think that the skilled 
practitioners of peirastic, including the questioner, operate ‘as if they 
had expert knowledge [though in fact the knowledge which they have, 
and perhaps even profess, is of a much less exalted kind]’. The 
questioner’s knowledge does overlap with that of the expert, although, 
even on these points of overlap, it is different in kind. But, on this 
limited basis, he does operate as if he were an expert. Aristotle 
connects his thought here with the fact that peirastic has a close 
affinity to sophistry (183^1—2). Earlier he pointed out that the sophist is 
one who appears to be mise, i.e. operates as if he had expert knowledge, 
and that, in achieving this, the sophist imitates the procedures of 
peirastic (1, 165*17—58; 11, 171°6ff.). This must mean that peirastic 
procedures are ones which do make one appear to be wise. In Meta- 
physics P 2 Aristotle says that both the sophist and the dialectician 
‘assume the same guise’ as the possessor of wisdom (1004^17—26). This 
is not a guise which they assume only as answerer but, at least as 
much, as questioner. In the Apology Socrates himself points out that 
his practice of elenchus as questioner did make people think he was 
wise even though he was not and did not profess to be (Ap. 234). 
Aristotle's discussion once again reflects Socrates' insights. 

So Aristotle’s testimony concerning Socrates’ profession of 
ignorance should be read as follows. Socrates and Protagoras 
practised very closely related methods, in questioning and answering, 
as a result of which both seemed wise and both proceeded as if they had 
expert knowledge. Protagoras took advantage of this and professed to 
have wisdom. Socrates, on the other hand, took pains, by his pro- 
fession of ignorance, to counter this misleading impression. Unlike 
the sophist, he claimed not to be able to answer as a wise man. Never- 
theless, he could still practise dialectic and peirastic, as questioner or 
answerer, since this, though it gives one the appearance of wisdom, 
does not require wisdom, or any profession of wisdom, on the part of 
the questioner or answerer, but only the much less exalted common 
knowledge, supplied in what is maximally endoxon, which is available 
to all. It is this which Socrates used as the basis for his reasoning 
rather than expert knowledge, which he disclaimed. 
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g. The source of Socrates’ non-expert knowledge 


The crucial question now remaining for our purposes concerns how, 
in Socrates’ view, one gets the kind of knowledge which he does not 
disavow and does not refuse to attribute to others. One type of sugges- 
tion which some have made, as we have seen, is that Socrates thinks 
that the kind of knowledge which he does not disavow is reached 
through the long practice of elenchus. It is the fact that certain 
propositions have survived years of elenctic scrutiny which, in 
Socrates’ view, entitles him to claim to know them. Or, alternatively, 
they are propositions which, as a result of extensive elenctic enquiry, 
Socrates has come to see must be accepted by any reflective practically 
rational agent. However, to begin with, the knowledge which Socrates 
does not disavow he is often prepared to attribute to others, and he 
needs this to accomplish the enlightenment of his interlocutor and the 
common enlightenment which he expects to accompany the conclusion 
of an elenchus. But, as we have already noted, the others to whom 
Socrates attributes such knowledge have not spent a lifetime, or any 
time, in elenctic scrutiny of their beliefs, or in trying to find the 
necessary preconditions of reflective practical thought. Socrates 
knows this well. So it is quite implausible that he should accept this 
kind of basis for their knowledge. Secondly, let us consider again the 
examples mentioned earlier of things which Socrates thinks people in 
general know: ‘A wrong action done without knowledge is done in 
ignorance’, ‘One should esteem some opinions and not others’, ‘One 
should esteem the opinions of the knowledgeable doctors in 
medicine. Or consider the kinds of examples to which Socrates 
appeals as a basis for his inductive arguments, such as: ‘It is the 
trained riders who feel confident in a cavalry engagement, not the 
untrained ones’ (Prot. 3504). It is extremely implausible that anyone 
should think that it takes a lifetime of elenctic scrutiny, or deep reflec- 
tion on the necessary preconditions of practical reason, to know things 
like this. Since Socrates does not make any such claims it is im- 
plausible to attribute this view to him. 

There are, of course, things which Socrates claims he holds firmly 
to as, and only as, a result of extensive enquiry. In the Crito, for 
instance, he refers in such terms to his doctrine that one is never 
entitled to wrong or do evil to anyone, even when one has been 
wronged or suffered evil. 'This is not an item of common knowledge 
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since Socrates says that he and Crito and a few others may be the only 
people who believe it (49C—D). But he makes it clear there that this 
doctrine, which may have taken much scrutiny to learn, is backed up 
by arguments, and that challenges to it have been repelled by argu- 
ments (48B—49E). Socrates does not say what these arguments were, 
but it is quite plausible that they were, ultimately, based on the kind of 
common knowledge which figures in the premisses mentioned above. 
In a similar case in the Gorgias he claims that his equally unpopular 
doctrine, that it is better to suffer than to do wrong, is held firm and 
fast with arguments of steel and adamant and that those who have 
contradicted him or attempted to undermine his arguments have 
always made themselves laughable (katagelastos; 508-509 A). In saying 
this, Socrates cannot mean that those who have contradicted him or 
who have tried to undermine his arguments have always come into 
conflict with things which it takes years of elenctic enquiry to learn. 
That could not make anyone laughable. He must rather mean that his 
opponents have always come into conflict with things that it takes little 
special enquiry to learn so that they are obvious to people in general, 
so much so that people whose views conflict with such things are 
laughed down. As we saw earlier (Section 3), Socrates does suppose in 
the Gorgias that the premisses of his argument for his unpopular 
doctrine are accepted by the whole of mankind. So some of the things 
which Socrates is confident of (but typically does not attribute 
knowledge of to others) he could claim to know because of scrutiny and 
argument on the basis of things which he would regard as known by 
himself and others. But these other commonly known things could not 
be known by extensive elenctic or peirastic argument. 

What then, in Socrates view, is the source of the common 
knowledge of these other things if it cannot be elenctic or peirastic 
argument? The evidence from the early dialogues is very slim. But we 
do know how Aristotle would handle this problem, so it may again be 
useful to begin with him. As we have noted, the premisses of peirastic 
elenctic argument, for Aristotle, are things which are ‘most endoxon’. 
This guarantees, for Aristotle, that they are ‘most intelligible’ or ‘best 
known’ (gnórimótera: Top. 8. 5, 159°3-8, 13-15). They cannot be, in 
Aristotle’s terminology, ‘best known absolutely’ since that status 
belongs only to scientific first principles, and dialectic and peirastic 
must reason without any access to such things. They are then ‘best 
known’ in the other way which Aristotle recognizes, i.e. they are ‘best 
known to us’ (Tof. 6. 4, 141°3-19). We know how Aristotle would 
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identify what is best known to us. It is, he says, what is ‘closest to 
perception’ (Post. An. 1. 2, 72°1-4). The epistemic source of what is 
most widely accepted or most endoxon is, for Aristotle, the same as that 
of the information which we acquire directly from perception and 
experience (Div. somn. 462°14-16). That is, the things which ‘everyone 
knows’ which function as the premisses of peirastic elenctic argu- 
ments are what we all know from our basic common experience.”! 
This fits well enough with the empiricist elements in Aristotle’s 
epistemology, but could it be what Socrates has in mind? Certainly, 
some of the typical premisses which Socrates uses seem to fit Aris- 
totle’s scheme. Consider the premiss that the trained cavalry rider is 
more confident in battle than the untrained, or the premiss that one 
should go with the medical consensus, not with just anyone, in matters 
of health. How else could ordinary people, with inconsistent belief- 
systems and little exposure to detailed enquiry, be said to come to 
know such things themselves other than by common experience??? But 
it is not so easy to see how to treat other typical Socratic premisses, 
such as, say, the premiss that virtue is a beneficial and praiseworthy 
thing (Prot. 349E). 

The only direct evidence that we appear to have on this matter is 
found in the Gorgias. As we have already noted, Socrates describes 
there a form of knowledge (which he disavows) which requires a grasp 
of fundamental principles and an explanation of other facts through 
these principles. Subjects which do not admit of this kind of mastery 
do not count as arts (tekhnai) for Socrates, and people who lack this 
kind of mastery do not possess any art. However, in subjects which do 
not permit this kind of mastery in Socrates’ view, such as cuisine and 
cosmetics, those who lack such mastery are not left completely at sea. 
They may, Socrates says, ‘through trial and error (tribe) and through 
experience (empeiria) preserve the memory of what normally is the 
case’ (sora). The cook cannot give an account or definition of the 
nature of, say, pleasure and so he cannot explain why food which is 
normally productive of pleasure is so or what its value for the body is 


21 For further discussion of this see ‘Epistemological Basis’, sects. 7-8, 14-15. 

22 Or consider Socrates’ claim in the Apology that he knows that he knows nothing. 
Presumably his knowledge of his own lack of expertise has come in the same way as he 
says his knowledge of the lack of expertise of others has come, through trial and testing, 
i.e. through experience (218 ff). Socrates says in the Crito (49c—-p) that he knows that 
very few people will ever agree with him that one should not return evil for evil. How 
else could he know this except from experience? 
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(465^, 501A). But inferior as the cook’s experience may be to true art, 
in Socrates! view, he does not doubt that those who possess it may 
through experience have a quite adequate grip on what is normally 
productive of pleasure and what is not (501 A—B). 

Socrates is mainly concerned here to distinguish those subjects 
which are not, and cannot become, true arts from those that are. In his 
view the discovery of the nature of pleasure by cooks would not make 
cuisine into an art but would transform it from cuisine into quite a 
different subject. An understanding of the nature of pleasure and thus 
of its role in and value for the body would enable one to distinguish 
good from bad pleasures as well as to explain why various things are 
productive of pleasure or not (501 B~c). This would, in Socrates’ view, 
transform the subject from cuisine into a part of medicine, whose 
proper role it is to operate from a knowledge of what is good and bad 
for the body and how to produce it (501A, 465c-D). But this trans- 
formed subject would still be required to, and expected to, explain the 
most commonly accepted facts about what is and is not productive of 
pleasure grasped by the experienced cook (4654). More than this, 
Socrates speaks of medicine as ‘having enquired into (eskeptai) the 
cause of the things which it does (hon pratici)’, i.e. of its standard 
practices in prescribing drugs, in setting broken bones, etc. It can give 
an account of each of these’ practices (go14 2). That is, Socrates thinks 
of medicine as like cuisine in having a grip, prior to theory, on a 
number of things which normally have a certain useful outcome in 
relation to health. These things it enquires into and seeks to account 
for, and properly evalute and understand, in its theoretical enquiries. 
This prior grip comes initially from the common experience of 
ordinary non-expert practioners of the subject. 

Socrates also thinks that there are ‘other endeavours of this sort 
[which are like medicine] which have to do with the soul’ (5618). One 
of these is morality (4645—c). So Socrates must likewise think that 
there are various practices which the non-expert practitioners of this 
subject have, by common experience, come to follow in morals with 
the aim of living well, which they know normally to have certain useful 
outcomes. Among these things might be training cavalry riders to give 
them confidence in battle, inculcating such virtues as self-control in 
the young to enable them to pursue co-operative goals with others, 
and many (though not necessarily all) of the various laws and customs 
for regulating the begetting, rearing, and educating of children which 
Socrates (while claiming no epistemé) expresses general satisfaction 
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with in the Crito (5oc—E).? In any case, Socrates in the Gorgias is 
supposing that there are such independently understood things which 
people with moral experience commonly grasp which an adequate 
theory of morality would enable us to explain and understand 
properly. It is a constraint on the adequacy of moral theory that it be 
able properly to evaluate and account for such things; so a moral 
theory which does not do this can be refuted by reference to such 
things. People in general, moreover, have a reasonable grip on such 
matters. Developed medical experience may be shared only by a few 
people, but a reasonably high level of common or shared moral 
experience belongs to nearly every adult. 

Socrates does not, of course, ever say in just so many words that the 
common moral knowledge which he ascribes to others and to himself, 
on which he bases his elenchus, comes from our common and shared 
moral experience. But common experience, as he describes it in the 
Gorgias, does clearly play the role of providing us with reliable 
common moral information independent of theory which can be used 
to directly refute false theoretical claims, such as definitions, when 
they conflict with and fail to account for it. Socrates mentions no other 
reliable source of such common information anywhere else,” so our 
best hypothesis is that he sees experience as the basic source of the 
theory-independent knowledge which the practitioner of peirastic 
does not disavow.” 


? For discussion of this see Kraut, Socrates and the State, 218ff. 

24 Socrates derives information from his divine sign, dreams, and other such sources. 
But this is not common information which he can or does use, without further ado, in an 
elenchus. On this topic see M. McPherran, ‘Socratic Reason and Socratic Revelation’, 
Journal of the History of Philosophy, 29 (1991), 345-73. 

25 In the Phaedrus Plato returns to the topic of the Gorgias and to the distinction 
between experience and theory or art which Socrates develops in the Gorgias. Plato 
describes accumulated experience in the Phaedrus, both medical and otherwise, as 
providing ‘things which anyone necessarily knows (epistasthai) who is going to be’ an 
expert in any art and as providing ‘things which one must necessarily have learnt before’ 
one can master an art (268 A-B, E; 269 A~—C; 270B). These items of experience nevertheless 
constitute a kind of knowledge which ‘does not prevent one from failing to have even the 
least expert knowledge (epaicin) of the subject (2685; cf. c, 270£). The latter is a type of 
knowledge which must be based on an account of the nature of the object in question 
(2708-E). These remarks clearly bear a very close resemblance to Aristotle's remarks in 
Sophistical Refutations 11, where he distinguishes the knowledge on which peirastic 
argument is based, which is a necessary precondition for having expert knowledge, from 
the expert knowledge which the practioners of peirastic are not prevented from entirely 
lacking by having the non-expert knowledge which they do have (172*26—7, 32—4). This 
resemblance seems too close to be accidental. Plato, like Aristotle, moreover, is clear 
that failure on the part of theoretical proposals in some art to fit with and account for 
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So Socrates’ view seems to be this. Common human experience 
provides people quite generally with ‘many small things’ which they 
know, quite independent of any elaborate elenctic enquiry or any 
developed ability to defend these things in elenctic investigation. 
Indeed, generally speaking, there is no real possibility of objection to 
or need for defending this information in dialectical elenctic enquiry 
since the information, again generally speaking, is so widely and firmly 
accepted that there is nothing which dialectic could draw on, to 
challenge or defend it, which is more dialectically authoritative than it. 
Rather, it is this information, or that part of it which is in fact dialecti- 
cally unchallengeable by reference to anything more firmly accepted, 
which serves as the authoritative base for elenctic enquiry. This base 
is adequate to refute false theoretical and other moral claims and, 
thereby, to support enough positive doctrine to provide an adequate 
guide for action. This does not mean that there could be no rational 
basis for challenging this basic information. Its source is common 
perception and experience and it could be challenged on the basis of 
further perception and experience. But much of the information in 
question is so simple and so widely available, and the experience 
relevant to its evaluation has been available for so long a period of 
time, that the likelihood that further experience would overturn this 
most common information is practically negligible. 


10. Plato’s later attitude to the Socratic elenchus 


If this account is correct, then it offers us an explanation for certain 
developments in Plato’s epistemology that follow what we find in the 
early dialogues. Socratic elenchus is effective in establishing things 
because it can draw on the reliable deliverances of our most common 
experience. But Plato, in the Phaedo, comes to regard experience as 
quite unreliable in all its deliverances (65a-c); and in Republic 5 he 
describes perceptual information as no more accurate than not, 
because the sensible objects on which it is based ‘no more are than are 


these necessarily known preconditions is a proper basis for criticism of these proposals 
as constitutive of the art (269E—D, 271 A-272B). This discussion spells out what is already 
expressed, more briefly, in the Gorgias and involves a new interest on Plato’s part in the 
doctrines of the Gorgias and other early dialogues. In the Phaedo and Republic Plato 
would not allow that experience provides one with any kind of knowledge (Rep. 7, 5298; 
see further sect. 10 below). 
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not’ whatever the senses report them to be (479a—c with 507B—c). This 
leads to the radical doctrine that our reasoning must ultimately ‘make 
no use at all of any object of perception, but only of Forms alone, 
[reasoning] from Forms to Forms, and ending in Forms’ (6, 5115—c). 
For such a procedure a completely non-empirical basis for reasoning 
and justification is required, and Plato provides this in his doctrine of 
innate knowledge and of recollection. With such an anti-etnpirical 
stance it is clear how Plato could lose interest in the Socratic elenchus, 
as a procedure for establishing things,” to the extent that this requires 
the reliability of common experience. It is Plato’s anti-empiricism 
which turns him away from the Socratic elenchus.?’ 
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26 He retains it as a device for showing that certain views are inconsistent with others. 
See e.g. Soph. 229E—230E. 

27 [n a stimulating article D. Davidson has argued that Plato returns to the elenchus, 
as a procedure for establishing things, in his late dialogues such as the Philebus ("Plato's 
Philosopher’, London Review of Books |1 Aug. 1985], 15-17). It is of interest that in the 
Philebus (610—625) Plato is much more hospitable to empirical knowledge than in the 
main dialogues of his middle period. This attitude is evident already in the Phaedrus 
(see n. 22 above). 


THE PRIMACY OF SELF-LOVE IN THE 
NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 


VASILIS POLITIS 


1. Introduction 


ACCORDING to Aristotle, each person ought to love himself above 
everything else (Nicomachean Ethics 9. 8). There are, certainly, other 
things that one can love besides oneself, above all one's friends, whom 
one can love almost as much as oneself (see 8. 7, 1159*11—12, for a first 
indication of the ‘almost’). It would be mistaken to suppose that 
because one ought to love oneself most, therefore one ought to love 
oneself only; Aristotle is not an advocate of that kind of egoism. How- 
ever, even one's best friends, in so far as they are not oneself, one can 
never love as much as oneself, and ultimately one's own best friend is 
precisely oneself (9. 8, 1168°9-10). We may call Aristotle's position ‘the 
priority thesis’: love for oneself has a stronger claim on one than love 
for other things, even than the love for one's best friends. 

The problem with the priority thesis is that it appears to be 
disputable; I find it particularly puzzling. Aristotle goes out of his way 
to defend it. Self-love, he points out, need not be a selfish attitude. On 
the contrary, genuinely to love oneself is to aim at being virtuous, an 
attitude that, far from being selfish, involves an important altruistic 
dimension. Aiming at being virtuous is a kind of self-love because 
virtue is an ingredient, indeed the main ingredient, in living happily; 
and to aim at living happily is, it is natural to think, to love oneself. 
Thus Aristotle thinks that one should love oneself as much as possible 
in the sense that one should aim as much as possible at being virtuous. 

However, from the far more plausible claim that one should, in the 
proper sense of self-love, love oneself as much as possible Aristotle 
moves to the less plausible and puzzling claim that one should love 
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oneself more than others. This move is illicit, as I shall show in detail 
in Section 4. It is essential to distinguish between what we may call 
‘the weak supremacy thesis’ 


(WST) One ought to love oneself as much as possible 
and the priority thesis 
(PT) One ought to love oneself more than others. 


While the priority thesis compares self-love with love for others, the 
weak supremacy thesis makes no such comparison. 

The distinction between the priority thesis and the weak supremacy 
thesis is perhaps easy to miss. Suppose it is said that ‘One should care, 
above everything else, for the health of one’s soul [or for one’s salva- 
tion]’. It is not unnatural to reply: ‘So you mean that one should care 
above all for oneself and less for others?’ The reply is mistaken; it may 
be met by ‘No, one should equally care for the health of the soul of 
others [or for the salvation of others]. On the proper conception of 
self-love, it may well be true that one should love oneself as much as 
possible; but that is compatible with loving others as much as oneself. 
So although, most plausibly, the priority thesis entails the weak 
supremacy thesis, the weak supremacy thesis does not entail the prior- 
ity thesis. Since Aristotle succeeds in defending only the weak 
supremacy thesis, there is a gap between what he is entitled to claim, 
the weak supremacy thesis, and what he is intent on claiming, the 
priority thesis. My aim in this essay is to show that there is such a gap 
and to examine how, if at all, it can be filled within the Nicomachean 
Ethics, especially by looking at book 9, chapter 8. 

A few words about where the aim of the paper is meant to fit in. 
Aristotle on friendship, as a topic, has recently had its fair share of 
careful consideration, and I would have little to add on most issues 
that arise here.! Still, I think that it is fair to say that the priority thesis 


! W. W. Fortenbaugh, ‘Aristotle’s Analysis of Friendship: Function and Analogy, 
Resemblance, and Focal Meaning’, Phronesis, 20 (1975), 51-62; J. Annas, ‘Plato and 
Aristotle on Friendship and Altruism’, Mind, 86 (1977), 532-54; A. D. M. Walker, 
‘Aristotle’s Account of Friendship in the Nicomachean Ethics’, Phronesis, 24 (1979), 180- 
95; J. M. Cooper, ‘Aristotle on Friendship’, in A. O. Rorty (ed.), Essays on Aristotle’s Ethics 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London, 1980), 301-40; C. H. Kahn, ‘Aristotle and 
Altruism’, Mind, go (1981), 20-40; R. Kraut, Aristotle on the Human Good (Princeton, 
1989), ch. 2 (‘Self and Others’); A. W. Price, Love and Friendship in Plato and Aristotle 
(OUP, 1989), chs. 4 (“Perfect Friendship in Aristotle’) and 5 (‘Aristotle on the Varieties 
of Friendship’); J. M. E. Moravcsik, "The Perils of Friendship and Conceptions of the 
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has on the whole been neglected; at any rate, it has not been made a 
focus of attention. Perhaps it is sufficient to point out that the priority 
thesis is compatible with at least some kind of altruism, i.e. with in 
some sense loving others for their own sake, which is precisely what 
Aristotle thinks perfect friendship consists in. However, self-love can 
be connected with altruistic friendship in more than one way, and the 
idea naturally suggests itself that the connection will differ signifi- 
cantly depending on whether one adopts the priority thesis or merely 
the weak supremacy thesis. If this idea is correct, the priority thesis 
will show not only that, according to Aristotle, self-love is connected 
with altruistic friendship—that there is such a connection is familiar; it 
will show just what the connection is, according to Aristotle. We 
would have in the priority thesis a key to what is peculiarly Aristotel- 
ian about Aristotle’s conception of the connection between altruism 
and friendship.? However, it is beyond the scope of the present essay 
to provide this key fully. I shall be content if we can begin to under- 
stand the priority thesis and the problems it raises, by looking 
primarily at Nicomachean Ethics 9.8, and also more broadly at the 
support that is offered to the priority thesis by what precedes it in the 
Nicomachean Ethics? 


2. The priority thesis and the right kind of self-love 


In Nicomachean Ethics 9. 8 Aristotle asks: ‘Should one love oneself 
above everything else or should one love some other person above 


Self’, in Jonathan Dancy, J. M. E. Moravcsik, and C. C. W. Taylor (eds), Human 
Agency: Language, Duty, and Value. Philosophical Essays in Honor of J. O. Urmson (Stanford, 
Calif., 1988), 133-51. 


? How Aristotle conceives of the connection between altruism and friendship has 
been skilfully traced by Anthony Price (Love and Friendship, ch. 4). However, we are still 
invited to ask why Aristotle conceives of the connection between altruism and friend- 
ship in the way he does. I am suggesting that the priority thesis provides an explanation. 

3 Why, it may be asked, should we think that Aristotle means to defend the priority 
thesis? Perhaps he regards it merely as a phainomenon in ethics, a common pre- 
philosophical ethical belief, and does not think that it requires support. Since I believe 
that the priority thesis is important to Aristotle, I think we need to look into the 
argumentative background into which it fits and not assume that it is an unsupported 
phainomenon. A different kind of reason for wanting to find in Aristotle support for the 
priority thesis is that to us the thesis cannot be a phainomenon requiring no support since 
we can see how it can be disputed and may well be ready to dispute it; if anything, it is 
only the weak supremacy thesis that is beyond dispute. So we would especially like to 
know for what reasons Aristotle espouses the priority thesis. 
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everything else?’ (1168*28—9). Significantly, the alternative to loving 
oneself above everything else is not loving other persons in general 
above everything else, it is loving some particular other person above 
everything else. The person Aristotle has in mind is clearly the friend, 
perhaps one’s best friend; he is for Aristotle the only candidate for 
something that could claim from one a love greater than self-love. 

Aristotle comes down squarely on the side of self-love. We should 
love ourselves above everything else: ‘He [man] is his own best friend 
and therefore ought to love himself best’ (1168°9—10).* Self-love, then, 
enjoys priority over love for others, provided, of course, that we are 
talking about the right kind of self-love. Aristotle is careful to 
articulate the provision since it would be manifestly wrong to think 
that any kind of self-love could legitimately lay claim to our supreme 
attention (1168°15-34). He distinguishes between the right and the 
wrong kind of self-love by appealing to what is aimed at in each. The 
wrong kind of self-love aims at things such as money, honour, and 
bodily pleasures, things which, if they are one's exclusive aim, are not 
really beneficial to one. It aims in particular at contested goods, goods 
such that the more one person gets, the less others can get. The right 
kind of self-love aims at becoming virtuous and practically wise and in 
general at performing fine and noble actions, these things really being 
beneficial to one. Virtue and practical wisdom, which Aristotle also 
conceives as goods, are, by contrast, non-contested: that is, it is not the 
case that the more one person gets, the less others can get. 

What is the content of the idea that one kind of self-love (‘aiming at 
getting for oneself as many as possible of the contested goods’) is 
wrong while the other kind ('aiming as much as possible at doing fine 
and noble actions") is right? Four points are in order here. First, 
Aristotle begins with the observation that people blame, and rightly 
blame, self-love, at least one kind of self-love. He identifies this 
blameworthy kind of self-love with ‘aiming at getting for oneself as 
many as possible of the contested goods'. He goes on to point out that 
nobody is blamed for aiming as much as possible at performing fine 
and noble actions; on the contrary, that person deserves praise 
(1168*28—32, °10-28). 

Secondly, and most importantly, while observing that people tend 
to reserve the title ‘self-love’ for the blameworthy kind of self-love, 
Aristotle claims and argues that, properly speaking, it is the person 


^ All translations are by W. D. Ross, as revised by J. O. Urmson in The Complete Works 
of Aristotle, ed. J. Barnes (Princeton, 1984), vol. ii. 
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who aims as much as possible at performing fine and noble actions 
who really loves himself (see 1168°28-g for the claim; the argument 
ends at 11696). Aristotle’s argument here consists of three premisses: 
(1) in aiming as much as possible at performing fine and noble actions, 
one is (1a) obeying one’s nous (one's reason, the rational part of one's 
soul), and one is (1b) gratifying and loving one's nous; by contrast, (2) 
in aiming at getting for oneself as many as possible of the contested 
goods, one is following and indulging one's passions and in general 
the irrational part of one's soul; (3) one's nous is, properly speaking, 
oneself, it is what one really is (see also 9.4, 1166*14-29). The 
argument is central and achieves three things. It shows that aiming as 
much as possible at performing fine and noble actions is a kind of self- 
love since here one is loving an aspect of oneself. It shows that this is 
really what self-love is since the aspect of oneself that one is loving 
here is what one really is. It shows that this is the right kind of self-love 
since it is the kind of self-love which is concerned with what is best in 
us, our nous. 

Thirdly, we must, also by way of rendering more accessible the last 
point, interpret Aristotle as thinking that only if one really benefits 
oneself is one, properly speaking, loving oneself at all. In other words, 
to love oneself, one must aim at what really is good for one, in this way 
really benefiting oneself; it is not enough merely to aim at benefiting 
oneself, which one also does in aiming at what merely seems good for 
one. Now, it is only in aiming as much as possible at performing fine 
and noble actions that one really benefits oneself. Hence only this 
kind of self-love is, properly speaking, self-love. 

Finally, while so far he has been occupied exclusively with the 
person who loves himself, Aristotle concludes by saying that in aiming 
as much as possible at performing fine and noble actions, one is 
contributing not only to one’s own good but also to the common good 
(1169*8-11). This point is of course crucial for appreciating why this 
kind of self-love is fully worthy of praise, hence fully the right kind of 
self-love. So much, then, for the distinction between the right and the 
wrong kind of self-love. The distinction prepares the final formulation 
of the priority thesis, which comes at the end of the chapter: ‘In all the 
actions, therefore, that men are praised for, the good man is seen to 
assign to himself the greater share in what is noble’ (1169*34—"1; my 
emphasis). 
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. Taking seriously Aristotle’s emphasis on the ‘most’ 
3 g y p 


It is important to note how explicit Aristotle is in emphasizing that one 
ought to love oneself most or above everything else. My impression is that 
commentators on Aristotle on friendship have on the whole ignored or 
played down this emphatic ‘most’. Irwin, in his translation of the 
concluding passage quoted above, even omits to translate pleon (‘the 
greater [share]’) and has only ‘In everything praiseworthy, then, the 
excellent person awards himself what is fine’ (1169*34-^1)? There is 
no textual justification for the omission, which certainly weakens 
Aristotle’s position. Such a weaker position is clearly distinguishable 
from Aristotle’s; it is compatible with one’s loving oneself and one’s 
friends equally, it is even compatible with one’s loving one’s best 
friends more than oneself, provided that in the friendship one in some 
degree loves oneself. 

I think we can see a clear reason for ignoring or playing down 
Aristotle’s emphasis on the ‘most’. The issue of the place of self-love 
within friendship is commonly approached through a defence of 
Aristotle’s view that altruism is compatible with self-love. This 
approach is only natural since, first, perfect friendship in Aristotle is 
by definition altruistic (Now those who wish well to their friends for 
their sake are most truly friends’ [8. 3, 1156^9—10; my emphasis]);° and, 
secondly, even perfect friendship involves self-love, at least in the 
sense that its altruistic aspect is not a matter of abject self-sacrifice. 
One’s concern for one’s own good is always present, even in acting 
altruistically, in so far as acting altruistically, too, is an ingredient or 
constituent in—though not an instrumental means to—one’s own 
good. However, in arguing in defence of Aristotle that altruism is 
compatible with self-love, either nothing will hang on just how large a 
claim self-love has on one, or the idea that self-love has a claim on one 
that is prior to the claim of love for others will create a presumption 
against altruism being compatible with self-love. In the former case 


5 See Terence Irwin’s translation of the Nicomachean Ethics (Indianapolis, 1985), 256. 

$ Unorthodoxly but interestingly, Cooper argues that wishing the other person well 
for his sake applies not only to perfect friendship, friendship based on excellence, but to 
every kind of friendship, including friendship based on pleasure and friendship based 
on expediency (Cooper, ‘Aristotle on Friendship’, sect. 1, pp. 304-5). I cannot agree 
that the text licenses such a reading, but the issue is really not relevant to my concern 
and I need only claim that wishing the other person well for his sake applies at least to 
perfect friendship, which is uncontroversial. 
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the emphatic ‘most’ is irrelevant to the issue; in the latter case it is, to 
say the least, unfortunate. 

Suppose, then, that we give Aristotle’s emphatic ‘most’ its due. In 
that case we might perhaps be inclined to argue that in Aristotle 
altruism is not compatible with self-love, not because it is incompat- 
ible with any kind of self-love but because it is incompatible with 
Aristotle’s advocacy of the priority of self-love. However, this would 
be an unfortunate conclusion, for it would conflict with Aristotle’s 
view that in perfect friendship one loves the other person for his own 
sake (ekeinou heneka), i.e. altruistically. Aristotle’s conception of friend- 
ship would be inconsistent at its very core, both demanding and 
precluding an altruistic dimension. Much more plausible would be to 
argue that although even supreme self-love is compatible with 
altruism, it makes a significant difference to how one conceives of 
altruism whether one thinks that the issue is to reconcile altruism with 
self-love in general, or whether one thinks, as Aristotle appears to do, 
that the issue is to reconcile altruism with the priority of self-love. The 
latter option offers the more promising approach. The question here 
is no longer the black or white ‘Is altruism compatible with self-love”, 
it is the more complex question ‘Given that self-love is compatible 
with some kind of altruism, what kinds of altruism is it compatible 
with, especially if the self-love in question enjoys priority over love for 
others?’ 


4. The fallacy in moving from the weak supremacy thesis to the 
priority thesis 


The right kind of self-love, then, aims at one’s becoming virtuous and 
practically wise, and in general at one’s performing fine and noble 
actions. We may therefore formulate the priority thesis as saying that 
one should above all aim at becoming virtuous and practically wise. 
However, in attending to this formulation two crucial questions arise. 
First, granted that we ought to aim at becoming virtuous and 
practically wise, why is this a kind of self-love? Secondly, granted that 
aiming at becoming virtuous and practically wise is a kind of self-love, 
why does aiming above all else at becoming virtuous and practically 
wise imply loving oneself above all else, even above one’s best friends? 
These questions are not at all straightforward, and they need to be 
answered if we are to understand the priority thesis. 
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With regard to the first question, the inference from ‘one ought to 
aim at performing fine and noble actions’ to ‘one ought to love oneself’ 
is unclear as it stands; why is aiming at performing fine and noble 
actions a kind of self-love? The answer appears to be this. Aiming at 
performing fine and noble actions is a kind of self-love because in so 
aiming one procures for oneself nobility or excellence conceived as 
personal goods. Personal goods are the ingredients in one’s own good, 
the good for man, which Aristotle identifies with eudaimonia. To aim at 
personal goods is, then, to aim at living happily. Just as the person who 
loves himself in the wrong way procures for himself personal 
contested goods (money, honours, pleasures, etc.), so the person who 
loves himself in the right way procures for himself a personal non- 
contested good, nobility. Aristotle conceives of nobility as a personal 
good, and this explains why he thinks that aiming at performing fine 
and noble actions is a kind of self-love: in aiming at performing fine 
and noble actions one is aiming at contributing to one’s personal 
good, at living happily. 

With regard to the second question, it may be tempting to argue that 
if one ought to aim above all else at performing fine and noble actions, 
and if aiming at performing fine and noble actions is a kind of self- 
love, then one ought to love oneself above all else, even above one’s 
best friends. However, the argument is fallacious. The more one aims 
at performing fine and noble actions, the more of that personal good, 
nobility, one aims at procuring for oneself, hence the more one loves 
oneself. However, so far the scale of comparison is purely intra- 
personal: at the one extreme, where one aims above all else at 
performing fine and noble actions, one simply gets more nobility for 
oneself than one would have done had one aimed less at performing 
fine and noble actions, hence one simply loves oneself more than one 
would have done had one been less eager; at the other extreme, where 
one aims exclusively at getting for oneself as many as possible of the 
contested goods, one fails to love oneself at all since one fails to benefit 
oneself. All that Aristotle has succeeded in arguing so far is that ‘one 
_ should love oneself as much as possible’ or what I have called the weak 
supremacy thesis. Nothing so far justifies an interpersonal com- 
parison to the effect that in aiming above all else at performing fine 
and noble actions one loves oneself above all else, i.e. above all other 
persons. In moving from the weak supremacy thesis—to which the 
argument entitles him—to the priority thesis, Aristotle is arguing 
fallaciously. 
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The fallacy is perhaps easy to miss. Aristotle’s argument could be 
more formally expressed as follows: 


(P1) Each person should aim, as much as possible, at performing 
fine and noble actions. 
(P2) To aim at performing fine and noble actions is to love oneself? 


(C) Each person should love himself as much as possible. 


The argument is clearly valid. The conclusion, however, is ambiguous 
between an interpersonal construal, which issues in the priority thesis, 
and an intra-personal construal, which issues only in the weak 
supremacy thesis. The premisses entail only the weak supremacy 
thesis, but Aristotle is arguing for the priority thesis. 

To sum up so far. We can see why Aristotle thinks that aiming at 
performing fine and noble actions is a kind of self-love: because he 
conceives of nobility as a personal good, as part of the good for man; 
and to aim at contributing to one's personal good can naturally be 
called to love oneself. We would still need to explain what this 
conception consists in and to assess its status, but this is not part of my 
aim here. Let us therefore accept that to aim at performing fine and 
noble actions is to love oneself. Now, it is a familiar view in the 
Nicomachean Ethics that exercising our excellences in performing fine 
and noble actions is our supreme aim, a view which we must surely see 
as part of the background of 9. 8 (see e.g. 1168°25—8)—without needing 
to consider here whether the exercise of theória in particular enjoys a 
special prominence and what kind of prominence it enjoys. We may 
therefore state Aristotle’s position as ‘One should aim, as much as 
possible, at procuring for oneself what is fine’ (see 1168525—8, 1169*2—3). 
In this sense, self-love is supreme. However, we have seen that from 
self-love being supreme in this sense it does not follow that one should 
love oneself more than others. So far, the supremacy of self-love means 
simply that one cannot be eager enough to perform fine and noble 
actions, this eagerness being a kind of self-love. Such supreme 
eagerness is compatible with loving others as much as one loves oneself, 
or even more than one loves oneself. 

7 (P2) should be construed as an identity: to aim at excellence is the very same thing 
as to love oneself. Now, we have just seen why in aiming at excellence one is loving 
oneself, and this is strictly all the argument needs. But, conversely, it is also true that in 
loving oneself one is aiming at excellence, provided that we bear in mind Aristotle’s 


claim that only the right kind of self-love, the kind of self-love aiming at excellence, is, 
properly speaking, self-love at all. Hence the identity. 
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5. A key to understanding the move from the weak supremacy thesis 
to the priority thesis: Aristotle moving between two different scopes 
of ‘as much as possible’ 


There is, then, a peculiar gap between the premisses which Aristotle is 
committed to (‘Aiming at excellence is a kind of self-love’; ‘Excellence 
is our supreme aim’) and the conclusion which he advocates, viz. that 
self-love enjoys priority over love for others. In the remainder of the 
paper I want to examine whether this gap can be filled within 9. 8. A 
key to trying to fill the gap is a puzzling feature of this chapter. The 
puzzle is that Aristotle appears to move, apparently without warrant, 
from ‘One should aim, as much as possible, to procure for oneself 
what is fine’ to ‘One should aim to procure for oneself as much as 
possible of what is fine.’ Having shown what the wrong kind of self- 
love consists in (1168°13-25), he uses malista (here ‘as much as 
possible) with wide scope, i.e. to qualify one's eagerness, attention, or 
love for what is fine: one should, as much as possible, love what is fine 
(1168°25-8, 1169'2-3). But later he uses near equivalents to malista 
(meizon, pleon) with narrow scope, saying that the good man procures 
the greater good for himself (1168*28—9) and assigns the greater share 
of the noble to himself (1169*34-*1). In other words, Aristotle shifts 
from a wide scope of ‘as much as possible’ to a narrow scope of ‘as 
much as possible'. We saw that he is entitled to the formulation using 
the wide scope (‘One should aim, as much as possible, to procure for 
oneself what is fine’), but that this formulation issues only in the weak 
supremacy thesis, not in the priority thesis. It is rather the formulation 
using the narrow scope (‘One should aim to procure for oneself as 
much as possible of what is fine") which, according to Aristotle, issues 
in the priority thesis. 

Aristotle wants to infer from the premiss that one should aim to 
procure for oneself as much as possible of what is fine (the narrow 
scope formulation) the conclusion that one should aim to procure for 
others less of what is fine than one should aim to procure for oneself 
(the priority thesis). As it stands, however, the inference is invalid. 
First, in the case of inexhaustible goods, such as the beauty of a 
landscape, aiming to procure for oneself as much as possible of that 
fine thing (i.e. aiming to enjoy for oneself that beauty as much as 
possible) is compatible with aiming to procure at least as much of that 
fine thing for others as one aims to procure for oneself. Secondly, one 
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may aim to procure for oneself as much as possible of what is fine 
without having any aims at all with respect to the procuring of what is 
fine for others; one may just leave it to them to procure for themselves 
as much as they want. In that case too it is false to say that one aims to 
procure for others less than one aims to procure for oneself? 

The upshot is that in order to move from the weak supremacy thesis 
to the priority thesis, Aristotle moves from the wide scope formulation 
to the narrow scope formulation, but he also needs to adopt a peculiar 
construal of the latter, peculiar in that it licenses the inference to the 
priority thesis. The priority thesis, we would like to think, is not a 
dogmatic claim, it is a claim supported by reasons. I want to suggest 
that the narrow scope formulation is a way of summing up these 
reasons, ie. that there are ways of construing the narrow scope 
formulation such that it is a natural expression of a particular position, 
which position entails the priority thesis. If this suggestion can be 
made good, the narrow scope formulation will entail the priority 
thesis. 

Itis worth observing that there is a way of reading the narrow scope 
formulation such that it entails the priority thesis; we may call it the 
‘interpersonal’ reading. Here, the narrow scope formulation is an 
answer to the question ‘For whom should one aim to procure as much 
as possible of what is fine, for oneself or for others?' The answer ‘For 
oneself, not for others' is precisely the narrow scope formulation read 
interpersonally, and it entails the priority thesis. It is true that, as they 
stand, the words expressing the narrow scope formulation need not be 
read interpersonally; they may instead be read intra-personally, i.e. as 
an answer to the question ‘How much of what is fine should one aim to 
procure for oneself?’ On the intra-personal reading, the narrow scope 
formulation is, as we saw above, compatible with aiming to procure for 
others at least as much of what is fine as one aims to procure for 
oneself, or indeed with leaving it to others to procure for themselves as 
much of what is fine as they want. However, the words expressing the 
narrow scope formulation can be read interpersonally, and it follows 
from my suggestion as to how we should construe the narrow scope 
formulation that this is the natural and correct way of reading them 
here. In suggesting that the narrow scope formulation should be 
construed as a natural expression of a particular position, which 
position entails the priority thesis, I am suggesting that we should 


8 1 am indebted to the editor of Oxford Studies in this paragraph. 
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search for a particular position which Aristotle would naturally 
express by the narrow scope formulation read interpersonally. 

In the remainder of the paper I shall examine what reasons 
Aristotle could be seen to have, primarily within 9. 8, for shifting from 
the wide scope formulation to the narrow, and I shall search for ways 
of construing the latter which will issue in the priority thesis. I shall 
offer three suggestions (Sections 6, 7, and 8). The second suggestion 
(Section 7) is the most substantial and the most plausible. For a 
summary and assessment of this suggestion I refer the reader to the 
conclusion of the paper. 


6. How Aristotle moves from the weak supremacy thesis to the 
priority thesis: first suggestion 


On one construal of the narrow scope formulation (‘One should aim to 
procure for oneself as much as possible of what is fine’), Aristotle is 
saying that each of us should aim to outdo others in respect of virtue 
and practical wisdom, should aim to shine like a star eclipsing all 
others. If such competitiveness is part of what it is to exercise one's 
excellences, then it will be true not only that one should aim, as much 
as possible, to procure for oneself what is fine, but also that one should 
aim to procure for oneself as much as possible of what is fine. Both the 
wide and the narrow scope formulations will be true, hence Aristotle 
will be justified in shifting from the one to the other. Moreover, such 
competitiveness will imply that one aims at procuring more of the 
personal good, nobility, for oneself than for others (the narrow scope 
formulation read interpersonally will be true), hence that one loves 
oneself more than one loves others. 

Perhaps Aristotle comes close to advocating such competitiveness 
when he says that a good man will prefer a single grand action to many 
trivial ones (1169*24-5). However, the position would certainly be 
bizarre; why should exercising one's excellences, even if this is one's 
supreme concern, imply competing with others for excellence? The 
idea that the sphere of excellence is a competitive one even suggests 
that excellence belongs to the class of contested goods, goods such 
that if one person gets more of them, others will get less of them. 
However, Aristotle is careful to point out that only the goods which 
the wrong kind of self-love aims at belong to the class of contested 
goods (esp. 116921; also 1168^17—19). Strictly, however, the claim that 
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we should compete with others for excellence does not entail that 
excellence is a contested good; we may all compete with one another 
for excellence even if we may conceivably all get our full share of 
excellence. Here the sphere of excellence would resemble certain 
kinds of sport; for example, we may compete about who is the best 
runner, but it is conceivable that we should all become equally good 
runners and as good runners as we would be even if others were less 
good. How far Aristotle champions such competitiveness is a moot 
question; the resulting conception of the sphere of excellence is 
perhaps too fanciful to deserve consideration as a serious inter- 
pretation of Aristotle. 


7. How Aristotle moves from the weak supremacy thesis to the 
priority thesis: second suggestion 


There is a different way to construe the narrow scope formulation 
(‘One should aim to procure for oneself as much as possible of what is 
fine’). It is suggested by the strong impression one gets from Aristotle 
that one can offer non-contested goods, in particular virtue and 
practical wisdom, only to oneself, and can offer to others, in particular 
to one’s friends, only contested goods such as money and honour? 
Thus Aristotle says: ‘for he [the good man] will throw away both 
wealth and honours and in general the goods that are objects of 
competition [what I have called contested goods], gaining for himself 
nobility’ (1169*20-2); "They [good men] will throw away wealth too on 
condition that their friends will gain more; for while a man’s friend 
gains wealth he himself achieves nobility; he is therefore assigning the 
greater good to himself’ (1169*26—9). Here the idea is not that one tries 
to get for oneself more from a single pool of goods than one tries to get 
for others; it is rather that, provided that one is a good man, what one 
gets for oneself comes from a pool of goods different from the one 
which contains what one offers to others, and that the goods one gets 
for oneself are of incomparably greater value than those one offers to 
others. One thus procures for oneself ‘the greater good’ not in the 
sense that one gets more but in the sense that one gets something more 
important. Again, according to this idea, it will be true not only that 
one should aim, as much as possible, to procure for oneself what is 


? Aristotle, as we shall see, goes on to qualify this impression. 
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fine, but also that one should aim to procure for oneself as much as 
possible of what is fine. Both the wide and the narrow scope formula- 
tions will be true, hence Aristotle will be justified in shifting from the 
one to the other. 

Moreover, this construal of the narrow scope formulation can be 
argued to entail the priority thesis. The thought would be along these 
lines: 


(P1) Virtue and practical wisdom are the supreme goods, superior 
to contested goods. Now, l 

(P2) one should most aim at offering those goods that are most 
worth having. Therefore, 

(C1) one should most aim at offering the goods of virtue and 
practical wisdom, and one should aim less at offering 
contested goods. 

(P3) One can offer to others only contested goods, and one can offer 
the goods of virtue and practical wisdom only to oneself. 
Therefore, 

(C) one should most aim at offering goods to oneself and should 
aim less at offering goods to others—which is precisely to say 
that one should love oneself more than others. 


The steps in this argument appear beyond reproach, and since (P1) 
and (P2) appear plausible, the success of the argument hangs on (P3), 
i.e. on the truth of the narrow scope formulation according to our 
present construal of it. However, a closer inspection of the argument 
reveals that (Pz) is ambiguous between (P2a) ‘For any particular 
person that one is offering goods to, one should most aim at offering 
to that person those goods that are most worth having for that person' 
and (P2b) “There are certain goods that are most worth having, and 
one should most aim at offering, to whomsoever one can offer them, 
those goods.’ It is easy to see that the argument will go through only if 
P2 means P2b, not if P2 means P2a. If P2 means P2a, the premisses of 
the argument would be compatible with the weak supremacy thesis, 
i.e. with the claim that one should most aim at offering non-contested 
goods to oneself and one should also most aim at offering contested 
goods to others, these two aims having an equal claim on one. In 
other words, on our present interpretation of it, the narrow scope 
formulation entails the priority thesis only if we attribute to Aristotle 
the view that (P2b) “There are certain goods that are most worth 
having, and one should most aim at offering, to whomsoever one can 
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offer them, those goods.’ If this is Aristotle’s view, we may well prefer 
to take only the weaker and more trivial view that (P2a) ‘For any 
particular person that one is offering goods to, one should most aim 
at offering to that person those goods that are most worth having for 
that person.’ 

Let us look closer at the present construal of the narrow scope 
formulation. One may perhaps be inclined to object to this construal 
that Aristotle could hardly have been attracted by the idea that one can 
offer others only contested goods, let alone virtually have embraced 
the idea; for one may think that the idea that one can offer one’s 
friends only contested goods such as money and offices entails that all 
friendship is based on mutual advantage, on my offering you money or 
offices in return for your doing the same to me. However, Aristotle 
does not restrict all friendship to friendship based on mutual 
advantage; he also acknowledges a kind of friendship based on 
pleasure and, in particular, a kind of friendship, perfect friendship, 
based on mutual recognition of the other person’s virtue and practical 
wisdom (8. 3). This line of reasoning presents a very natural objection 
to our having Aristotle think that one can offer others only contested 
goods; but I do not think the reasoning goes through, at least not 
straightforwardly. It assumes that if one can offer one’s friends only 
contested goods, then one’s motivation for doing so can only be the 
expectation of getting the same back. However, Aristotle may instead 
have thought that, at least in perfect friendship, one’s motivation for 
offering one’s friend contested goods is based on one’s recognizing 
virtue and practical wisdom in one’s friend. So Aristotle may have 
thought that even in friendships that are not based on mutual 
advantage one can offer one’s friend only contested goods. 

Now we may begin to wonder what is wrong or unattractive about 
the idea that one can offer one’s friends only contested goods, so long 
as the idea is not thought to restrict all friendship to friendship of 
mutual advantage. After all, there is an obvious sense in which one 
cannot literally assign virtue or practical wisdom to others: their virtue 
and practical wisdom depend on their actions and character; but one 
cannot conceivably act out their actions for them or form their 
character for them, as it were vicariously. Aristotle would appear to be 
thinking along these lines when he says that one is necessarily one’s 
own best friend and that the characteristics of friendship apply most of 
all (malista) to reflexive friendship, to being friends with oneself 
(1168°1~10). The three characteristics of friendship are: wishing the 
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other person well [for his sake] (well-wishing);!? both parties doing so 
(reciprocity); both parties recognizing that they are doing so (recogni- 
tion) (8.2, 1155"31—1156*5). Well-wishing is the most important 
characteristic of friendship, and it would appear to be the character- 
istic that Aristotle thinks applies most of all in the case of being friends 
with oneself (116852—3). The thought would be as follows. To wish a 
person well in the most perfect and in that sense primary way is to care 
for his virtue and practical wisdom. However, one can care, at least 
directly, only for one's own virtue and practical wisdom since the 
wisdom of others depends on their actions and one cannot act out 
their actions for them, as it were vicariously. The virtue and practical 
wisdom of others one can care for only indirectly, and ultimately these 
depend only on them. In this sense, one is most of all friends with 
oneself. Aristotle's view that reflexive friendship is primary is a result 
of his emphasis on our autonomy in the sphere of excellence. 

If this is Aristotle's line of reasoning, it does explain both the 
narrow scope formulation and the priority thesis. However, it would 
be a mistaken line of reasoning. Of course one cannot act out the 
actions of other people for them, nor can one form their character for 
them. But this is irrelevant. Aristotle's question was: should one most 
love oneself or should one most love one's best friends? He then 
appears to defend the claim that one should most love oneself by 
appealing to the claim that one can assign the really important goods, 
virtue and practical wisdom, only to oneself and can assign to others 
only the less important goods, the contested goods. However, the 
appeal is mistaken because it assumes that loving is to be understood 
in terms of assigning. The correct response to Aristotle is that it does 
not follow from the fact that one cannot in one sense assign virtue and 
practical wisdom to others (one cannot act out their actions for them) 
that one cannot, in loving a person, in a different sense offer them 
virtue and practical wisdom. It is that different sense of ‘offering’ that 


10 [ place ‘for his sake’ in brackets not because it is doubtful whether it is an 
important characteristic of at least one kind of friendship (it clearly applies at least to 
perfect friendship), but because it is not clear whether it applies to friendship simpliciter. 
Though related, this is not the same issue as whether the ‘for his sake’ applies to the 
friendships of pleasure and expediency. Even if it does not apply to these secondary 
forms of friendship, it may still apply to friendship simpliciter, from which it will then 
follow that secondary friendships are not really or essentially friendships, but only 
‘incidentally’ (kata sumbebékos)—as Aristotle himself points out (8. 3, 1156*16—17; also 
8. 4, 1157^1-5). For different views on this complex issue see Walker, Cooper, and Price 
(n. 1 above). 
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matters to whether one can love others as fully as one can love oneself, 
rather than ‘assigning’ in the sense of ‘acting on the other person’s 
behalf’. Consider, for example, that mutual formation of character 
which is an important ingredient in at least the kind of friendship 
based on mutual recognition of the other’s virtue and practical 
wisdom—clearly a valuable kind of education (paideia).!! This is surely 
an element in perfect friendship which naturally deserves the title 
‘offering to one’s friend virtue and practical wisdom’, and which 
deserves this title no less than one’s eagerness to procure virtue and 
practical wisdom for oneself deserves the title ‘offering to oneself 
virtue and practical wisdom’. 

To be fair, Aristotle does not settle for the claim that one can offer to 
others only contested goods and can offer virtue and practical wisdom 
only to oneself. Having virtually made the claim, he retracts or 
qualifies it: ‘But he [the good man] may even give up actions to his 
friend; it may be nobler to become the cause of his friend’s acting than 
to act himself’ (1169*32—4). Aristotle is saying that there are times 
when it is better to let one's friend act than to do so oneself, so that 
here it is only in giving way to one's friends that one is properly acting 
virtuously. However, if one can invite one's friend to act virtuously 
and wisely, then one can contribute to his becoming virtuous and wise. 
One can thus in a strong sense offer one's friends virtue and practical 
wisdom: not only by wishing one's friends to become virtuous and 
wise, but by renouncing on particular occasions the exercise of one's 
own virtue and wisdom, instead giving one's friend the opportunity to 
exercise virtue and wisdom while also in various ways suggesting to 
him that he should do so, in this way positively inviting him to do so." 
It is certainly to Aristotle's credit that he acknowledges that one can 
offer one's friends virtue and practical wisdom and not merely 
contested goods such as money and offices. However, in making the 
admission, Aristotle appears to lose sight of the overall argument; for 
the admission implies that we no longer have a reason for adopting the 
narrow scope formulation and, by consequence, that we have no 
reason for adopting the priority thesis. 


!! See Plato, Phaedrus 252-3. 
12 For a fine analysis, see Price, Love and Friendship, ch. 4, esp. pp. 110ff. 
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8. How Aristotle moves from the weak supremacy thesis to the 
priority thesis: third suggestion 


It is familiar that genuine self-sacrifice is only dubiously possible 
within Aristotle—taking self-sacrifice to mean not just sacrificing 
one’s life, but in general sacrificing some important part of one’s 
8000. Of course, one may ‘sacrifice’ material goods for the sake of a 
friend (1169'26-7). One may even, as we have seen, forgo acting 
virtuously oneself in order to make room for one's friend to act 
virtuously and in order to invite him to do so (1169*32-4). We may call 
this latter kind of self-sacrifice ‘moral sacrifice’ or ‘moral generosity’. 
However, in acting in these ways, one will have acted more virtuously 
than if one had failed to do so, hence one will have gained for oneself 
more of that supreme personal good, nobility, than if one had failed to 
do so. It follows that one does not really sacrifice any of one’s personal 
good in such cases, because in fact one gains in personal good through 
the apparent self-sacrifice. 

Speaking generally, we may say that genuine self-sacrifice is not 
possible in Aristotle. An action Q-ing, for the sake of another person’s 
good, is a genuine self-sacrifice if, and only if, (1) Q-ing is virtuous in 
the circumstances, and (2) in Q-ing one forfeits some important part of 
one's personal good, something that one needs, and (3) in Q-ing one is 
left worse off than if one had not Q-ed. Aristotle accepts (1) and (2) but 
he rejects (3): since Q-ing is virtuous and virtue is the supreme 
personal good, what one forfeits is counterbalanced by what one gains, 
so ultimately one is better off through Q-ing than if one had not Q-ed. 
We should note that the impossibility of genuine self-sacrifice does 
not imply the absurdity that one can sacrifice an important part of 
one's good for a triviality and still be better off than if one had not 
made the sacrifice. 'To sacrifice an important part of one's good for a 
triviality, e.g. for getting another person a glass of wine, is not virtuous, 
so one condition for self-sacrifice would not be met. | 

Incidentally, Price thinks that Aristotle’s picture of gain though 
moral generosity leads to paradox and is ultimately incoherent; and he 
infers from its incoherence that acting virtuously cannot, pace 
Aristotle, be conceived as a personal good. He writes: ‘Of course the 
upshot is a paradox: my moral sacrifice is at the same time, if moral 


13 See Price, Love and Friendship, esp. pp. 112-13. 
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generosity is indeed a virtue like material generosity, a moral gain. Is 
the paradox endurable? I think not’; and he quotes Mueller's way out, 
which is to reject the concept of moral advantage: "The contradiction 
which has just been made evident only confirms the suspicion that my 
(morally) good conduct has nothing to do with that which is good for 
me in the sense of advantageous" "!* Though this would be an issue in 
its own right, I cannot agree with Price that Aristotle's conception of 
gain through moral generosity is incoherent. Of course, it is 
incoherent if we assume that there must be room for genuine self- 
sacrifice in Aristotle. But why must we assume that, why can we not 
say instead that moral generosity involves only what looks like self- 
sacrifice? Why can we not introduce a notion of ‘putative sacrifice’ and 
say that there are situations where to act virtuously is, in a putatively 
self-sacrificial fashion, to stand aside and let one's friend act 
‘virtuously? To call such moral generosity ‘putatively sacrificial’, 
however, is not to prejudge the issue of whether one genuinely 
sacrifices one’s personal good through moral generosity; according to 
Aristotle, one does not. As far as I can see, then, it follows from the 
idea that moral generosity is a virtue together with the idea that to act 
virtuously is to gain in personal good that genuine moral sacrifice or 
moral generosity is impossible. We may certainly think that this 
conclusion is false, but it is not incoherent. 

If there is no room for genuinely sacrificing one’s own personal 
good, then the narrow scope formulation (‘One should aim to procure 
for oneself as much as possible of what is fine’) will in one sense be 
true. In acting virtuously one will procure for oneself as much as 
possible of what is fine, of nobility conceived as a personal good, even 
in situations where acting virtuously implies standing aside and letting 
one’s friend act virtuously. However, we ought to note immediately 
that this is not a construal of the narrow scope formulation that will 
entail the priority thesis. The comparison here is purely intra- 
personal: in acting virtuously one procures for oneself more nobility 
than if one had not acted virtuously, even in situations where acting 
virtuously implies standing aside and letting one’s friend act 
virtuously. In other words, Aristotle’s denial of the possibility of 
genuine self-sacrifice does not entail the priority thesis. Our last 
suggestion for the shift in scope has proved unsuccessful; it does in 
one sense explain the shift in scope, but not in the sense required in 


14 See ibid. The quotation in Price is from A. Mueller, ‘Radical Subjectivity: 
Morality versus Utilitarianism’, Ratio, 19 (1977), 128. 
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order to explain the priority thesis. We are left, then, with the worrying 
question: Is Aristotle guilty of a fallacy here, slipping from ‘even in 
standing aside, one gets as much as possible of nobility for oneself? 
(intra-personal comparison) to ‘even in standing aside, one gets as 
much as possible of nobility for oneself" (interpersonal comparison)? 


9. Conclusion 


Our conclusion is to some extent aporetic. We have not succeeded in 
finding in Aristotle a fully satisfactory reason for the priority thesis, in 
particular for the move from the weak supremacy thesis (One should 
love oneself as much as possible’) to the priority thesis (‘One should 
love oneself more than others’). In other words, while it is fully clear 
why Aristotle thinks that we should love ourselves as much as 
possible, it is less clear why he thinks that we should love ourselves 
more than others. 

One response in the face of the gap between the weak supremacy 
thesis and the priority thesis is to play down the priority thesis in 
favour of the weak supremacy thesis. Aristotle, one may charitably 
suggest, never meant to assert the priority thesis, he only meant to 
assert the weak supremacy thesis. Such charity is misplaced. It is not 
plausible to suggest that one can say ‘One should love oneself more 
than others’ yet mean by that only ‘One should love oneself as much as 
possible.’ On the contrary, if one intends to assert only the weak 
supremacy thesis and if one is at all sensitive to the distinction 
between the weak supremacy thesis and the priority thesis, one will 
precisely take care to avoid the words ‘more than others’ in stating the 
weak supremacy thesis. Aristotle does intend to assert the priority 
thesis, so much is clear. What is less clear is how he moves from the 
weak supremacy thesis to the priority thesis. 

Here one may suggest that Aristotle is mistaken about the logical 
relationship between the priority thesis and the weak supremacy 
thesis; he wrongly assumes that the weak supremacy thesis entails the 
priority thesis, while only the converse is true. This suggestion is not 
satisfactory either. For one thing, we would prefer not to attribute to 
Aristotle such a mistake. But more importantly, to say that Aristotle 
mistakenly moves from the weak supremacy thesis to the priority 
thesis goes no way towards explaining why he should particularly want 
to assert the priority thesis in the first place. 
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The correct response in the face of the gap between the weak 
supremacy thesis and the priority thesis is to look both for Aristotle’s 
reasons for the weak supremacy thesis and for his reasons for moving 
from the weak supremacy thesis to the priority thesis. The framework 
of Aristotle’s ethical theory entitles him to the weak supremacy thesis. 
It does so by virtue of two of its pillars: being excellent is our supreme 
aim; being excellent is the main ingredient in living happily. But 
Aristotle also thinks that he is entitled to move from the weak 
supremacy thesis to the priority thesis. Summarily, his best argument, 
in so far as we can find an argument, is as follows. Aristotle thinks that 
(P1) excellence is the supreme good. He also thinks that (P2) one 
should most aim at offering to people the goods that are most worth 
having. Hence (C1) one should most aim at offering excellence to 
people. However, Aristotle believes that (P3) one can offer excellence 
only, or at least primarily, to oneself. He validly concludes that one 
should most aim at offering goods to oneself and should aim less at 
offering goods to others— which is precisely to say that one should love 
oneself more than others. (See Sections 4 and 7 for a full account.) 

Our explanation of how Aristotle moves from the weak supremacy 
thesis to the priority thesis is not without difficulties. First, the move 
succeeds only if (Pz) means (P2b) "There are certain goods that are 
most worth having, and one should most aim at offering, to whom- 
soever one can offer them, those goods.’ But (P2b) is a substantial and 
disputable claim which goes beyond the more trivial claim that (P2a) 
*For any particular person that one is offering goods to, one should 
most aim at offering to that person those goods that are most worth 
having for that person.’ However, this may well be a difficulty for 
Aristotle rather than for our interpretation. After all, we would be 
surprised to find that Aristotle can move from the weak supremacy 
thesis to the priority thesis in such a way as to render the priority 
thesis indisputable. Secondly, the claim that (P3) ‘One can offer 
excellence only to oneself’ is, as we saw, disputable. Again, this may 
well be Aristotle's difficulty. Finally, Aristotle himself qualifies or 
even retracts (P3), in this way excluding himself from the move that he 
desires. Again, this may well be Aristotle's difficulty. Aristotle finds 
(P3) plausible and he is eager to accept it because he wants to be able 
to move to the priority thesis, but his critical sense alerts him to the 
problems in (P3). 

We have, I think, gone a considerable way towards explaining how 
Aristotle moves from the weak supremacy thesis to the priority thesis. 
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However, we are still left with a pressing question: granted that 
Aristotle finds a way of moving from the weak supremacy thesis to the 
priority thesis, why is he particularly intent on asserting the priority 
thesis in the first place? This question offers thought for another essay. 
Here is a brief foretaste. If we want to find the motivation behind the 
priority thesis, we need to identify a third pillar in Aristotle’s ethical 
theory, in addition to the two familiar aspects (“Excellence is our 
supreme aim’; ‘Excellence is the main ingredient in living happily’). 
The third pillar, I submit, is eudaemonism: one's single ultimate aim in 
life is that one should live happily. Eudaemonism, I would argue, is 
incompatible with holding the weak supremacy thesis without holding 
the priority thesis. Without the priority thesis, the weak supremacy 
thesis requires one to have two supreme aims in life: one's own 
happiness, and the happiness of others; but eudaemonism claims that 
one has only one supreme aim, one's own happiness. From here I 
would argue that eudaemonism is what explains and motivates the 
priority thesis. The two familiar aspects in Aristotle's ethical theory 
(Excellence is our supreme aim’; ‘Excellence is the main ingredient in 
living happily") are more readily acceptable and they explain the weak 
supremacy thesis, which is just as readily acceptable. Eudaemonism, 
by contrast, is a disputable position, as is the priority thesis. Not 
unnaturally, the recent tendency in the scholarship has been to want 
to salvage Aristotle from eudaemonism. But if eudaemonism is needed 
in order to make proper sense of the priority thesis, we have good 
reason to attribute eudaemonism to Aristotle. 

Two further questions should naturally be raised. First, it is 
plausible to think that how one conceives of the connection between 
self-love and altruism (especially altruistic friendship) will differ 
significantly depending on whether one adopts the priority thesis or 
one merely adopts the weak supremacy thesis. How precisely will the 
two conceptions differ? Secondly, we should like to think that in 
explaining the priority thesis, eudaemonism does not bypass the 
peculiar way in which Aristotle moves from the weak supremacy thesis 
to the priority thesis in 9. 8, the move we have sought to identify. 
Rather, eudaemonism should preferably explain this move. How, 
then, could eudaemonism explain the more disputable features in this 
move, in particular the claim that one can offer excellence only to 
oneself? 
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RHETORIC, DIALECTIC, AND 
THE PASSIONS 


JOHN M. COOPER 


Tuat Aristotle devotes the major part of the second book of his 
Rhetoric to a discussion of a fairly wide range of emotions or passions is 
I suppose fairly widely known among philosophers. And I know that 
philosophers interested in the emotions either from the point of view 
of philosophy of mind in general or moral psychology and the 
philosophy of action in particular do read these chapters for the light 
they may throw on the phenomena that interest them. However, the 
fact is that very close, philosophically informed work has not been 
done on this (or in fact any) part of the Rhetoric by Aristotelian 
scholars—nothing to compare with what has been done on the Ethics, 
or the Physics, or Aristotle’s various writings on metaphysics and logic. 
The result is that, despite its recognized interest and presumed 
philosophical value, Aristotle’s treatment of the emotions in the 
Rhetoric, which is the only extended treatment of them anywhere in his 
writings, is still very little understood. This is not terra incognita, but it 
is territory very little explored. It still needs to be mapped and marked 
so that what it has to offer for philosophical history, as well as for the 
rest of philosophy, can be made available to us. It is to such a 
preliminary mapping and marking that I devote this paper. 

We must begin by noting carefully the significance of the fact that 
this discussion of the emotions comes as part of a treatise on 
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rhetoric—the art of public speaking—aimed at offering instruction to 
people aiming to acquire that art. In a famous phrase of book 1, 
chapter 2, of the Rhetoric (1356*25~7) Aristotle maintains that the art of 
rhetoric is something like an offshoot of (paraphues ti) two other arts or 
developed capacities: dialectic—knowledge about arguments—and 
ethics, or knowledge about traits of character.! To be sure, he does not 
mean this as a description of an already existing art of public speaking, 
possessed by actual orators and their teachers. He is describing what, 
in the nature of things, an ability to speak in public requires if it is to 
deserve the name of an art—if it is to be an ability based upon 
knowledge of everything one needs to know in order to speak well. 
Anyone, he means to say, must acquire knowledge of these two 
subjects if he is to give public speeches that enable him to carry 
conviction and win approval because he has constructed (and 
delivered) them on the basis of a true art of speaking, and not from 
mere familiarity (1354*9 sunétheia) with the circumstances of public 
speaking and what tends to work with public audiences. 

Aristotle makes his claim about the art of public speaking being 
derived from these other two developed capacities, on the basis of his 
theory that there are precisely three entekhnoi pisteis, ‘technical’ or 
artful ways of persuading—that is, three means of persuading an 
audience through what a speaker says in his speech that one can learn 
about by a systematic study of the causes of the successes (and failures) 
of speakers in persuading audiences in similar circumstances.” The 
three písieis (Spersuaders’) in question can be conveniently summar- 
ized under the traditional headings of ethos (character), pathos 
(passion), and /ogos (argument) (see 1356*1-20). Aristotle gives no 
argument to show that there are these three means of persuasion, or 
only these three? He simply presents them as clear enough in them- 
selves, and clearly enough exhaustive of the field, apparently as the 
result of a reflective survey of the methods and means of persuasion 
that are available in the standard contexts for public speaking in 


! At 1. 4, 1359°9, where he repeats the point, he says that rhetoric is ‘put together 
from’ (sunkeitai ek) these two capacities. 

? See 1. 2, 1355^38—9, with 1. 1, 1354°7-11. 

3 One notices perhaps especially the absence here of any reference to the matters of 
style and delivery to which the third book of the treatise is in the main devoted. Does 
Aristotle silently intend to bring these in under os and pathos, on the ground that 
some failures of style arouse negative passions in the audience that encourage in them 
judgements unfavourable to the speaker, or help to give them the impression that the 
speaker is someone of bad character in some relevant respect? 
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fourth-century Greece to someone who accepts the reasonable burden 
of adhering strictly to the subject at hand.* Aristotle’s underlying 
claim is that speakers who speak convincingly and to general approval 
succeed on account of one or another, or some combination, of three 
factors. They appear to their hearers to be intelligent, good, and well- 
intentioned persons (ones who have a good éthos), and/or they manage 
to induce in their audiences appropriately directed states of feeling 
(pathos) that influence their judgement on the matter under discussion 
in a way favourable to the orator and his case, and/or they present 
reasons that the audience find plausible for judging to be true 
whatever conclusions they are trying to promote (autos ho logos: they 
argue well). An art of oratory, therefore, will be one which stocks the 
orator’s mind with rules or other intellectually controlled means for 
discovering in the given case the most effective ordering of his spoken 
words in these respects. The words to be spoken are aimed at giving 
reasons that will be found plausible by the audience for believing the 
conclusions he is arguing for, while at the same time, through his 
words and his ways of delivering them, he is to present himself as a 
trustworthy, intelligent, and well-intentioned person and also put the 
audience in an emotional frame of mind as favourable as possible to 
the acceptance of the points of view adopted by him in his speech. 
As I have just remarked, Aristotle infers from this analysis of the 
range of ‘persuaders’ lying within the bounds of a possible art that 
this art is something like an offshoot of dialectic and ethics (or 
politics: for Aristotle these come to the same; see 1356?26—7). One 
gets the impression at first that he envisages a quite sharp separation 
of labour between what the art of rhetoric derives from each one of 
its two alleged parents. He appears (1356?21—5) to limit the dialectic 
in rhetoric to knowing how to construct valid or apparently valid 
arguments, i.e. to providing the materials for shaping the speech so 
that the third pistis (that through the arguments themselves) is 
achieved as effectively as possible. And it appears that the knowledge 
of ethics is to be employed simply and solely to enable the 
achievement of the other two pisteis, viz. éthos and pathos. In fact, 


* He has already complained about and dismissed those who speak, and who teach 
others to speak, in one way or another off the subject, beginning at 1. 1, 1354°15—18 (cf. 
also 1354°16-20). I discuss these passages in my contribution to the XIIth Symposium 
Aristotelicum (Princeton, 1990), ‘Ethical-Political Theory in Aristotle’s Rhetoric’ (forth- 
coming from Princeton University Press in Aristotle on Rhetoric and Philosophy, edited by 
D. J. Furley and Alexander Nehamas), typescript fos. 2-3. 
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however, it becomes clear from other statements Aristotle makes in 
the opening chapters of book 1, and elsewhere in the Rhetoric, that he 
thinks that both of rhetoric’s two parents contribute crucially to its 
work in developing and deploying each of its three pisteis. It is by 
dialectical knowledge of endoxa, or recognized and highly reputed 
opinions, about ethical-political subjects that the Aristotelian 
‘artistic’ orator both selects the premisses for his argument (in 
pursuit of persuasion through autos ho logos), and determines how 
best in speaking to represent himself as a person whose word is to be 
believed (ethos) and how to affect the audience by what he says in 
such a way that they are put into emotional states of mind supportive 
of his own objectives in addressing them (pathos). It is clear that 
Aristotle intends both the detailed discussion of the various ‘topics’ 
for oratorical arguments taken up in chapters 5-14 of book 1 and the 
discussions of the emotions and characters in chapters 2-17 of 
book 2 to be an exercise in dialectic. In these two sections of the 
treatise Aristotle assembles, organizes, and develops briefly the 
endoxa relevant to the various ethical-political subjects on which the 
orator needs to be well supplied with information if he is to 
construct his speech, so far as possible, so that each of the three 
kinds of pistis is achieved as fully as the facts and circumstances 
themselves permit. 

It follows immediately that what we should find in Aristotle’s 
discussions of the emotions in book 2, as elsewhere in the Rhetoric, is 
not the results of a finished philosophical theory, derived as it were 
from philosophical first principles about the human mind, but only, at 
best, a careful presentation of the leading endoxa about them. What 
then does he think is the relation between his accounts of the emotions 
and the truth about them? Are we to any extent justified in speaking of 
these accounts as containing Aristotle’s theory of the emotions? To 
answer these questions is no simple matter. 

To begin with, it is much easier to see how a dialectical knowledge 
of relevant endoxa might be a great help to an orator in wielding the 
other two ‘persuaders’ than it is to see its value in putting his audience 
into a helpful emotional frame of mind. Whether he is arguing in a 
deliberative, a judicial, or a ceremonial context, as Aristotle 
emphasizes at 2. 18, 1391°8-20, the speaker must do his best to get his 


5 On this see my discussion in ‘Ethical-Political Theory in Aristotle’s Rhetoric’, 
fos. 14 ff. 
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audience of judges to decide the matter before them in the way he is 
urging. So he must try to find considerations that will carry weight 
with these judges for or against some legislative-type proposal or the 
innocence of someone charged in court, or else in favour of someone 
as a worthy object of praise from the city’s point of view. And he must 
attempt to find considerations that will help to undermine in these 
judges’ minds any likely argument that might occur, or be presented, to 
them in favour of the contrary point of view. A systematic, dialectical 
study of the various endoxa—that is to say, recognized and highly 
reputed opinions—about what is good and bad for communities, and 
what is right and wrong, legal and illegal, or again about what is truly 
worthy of praise and the reverse, is obviously a very good way of 
preparing oneself for these tasks. These are precisely the opinions that 
the audience can be expected to regard highly themselves, and so be 
swayed by, if they can be marshalled in such a way as to support 
logically the point of view for which he is speaking, or at any rate so as 
to seem to them to do so (see 1356*35-6). Likewise, in attempting to 
represent himself to the judges as intelligent and perceptive about 
practical matters (phronimos), and a serious person of good general 
character (epieikes, spoudaios), who moreover is speaking with the 


$ More usually, following ordinary usage, he distinguishes between the audiences in 
deliberative and judicial oratory and the audience in ceremonial oratory. The former 
are judges in a strict sense, since it is up to them to make a formal decision, in the form of 
a verdict or the adoption or rejection of some proposed action that it is up to them 
corporatively to take or not. But the audience in ceremonial oratory are there as theóroi 
to enjoy the performance. (See e.g. 1. 3, 1358?2- 5.) Aristotle is right, however, to insist in 
2. 18 that these too are judges, decision-makers, even if in a somewhat stretched sense, 
because, of course, if you set out to praise a person your intention is to make your 
hearers alter, or at any rate reinforce and extend, their personal sense of the worth of 
this person and her or his accomplishments. You are addressing the audience as the 
ones who are to decide, from what you say and how you say it, what to think about this 
person, just as in deliberative and judicial contexts you address your hearers as the ones 
to decide what to think about the matters before them. 

I prefer this interpretation of what Aristotle means at 2. 18 in calling the audience ofa 
ceremonial speech ‘judges’, because it fits what he actually says about what it is that 
they judge: at 1391?12—13 he clearly connects the hearers as judges of a speech with their 
role as the ones to be persuaded of something. He says nothing to suggest that he has in 
mind, as e.g. Cope-Sandys think, The Rhetoric of Aristotle (Cambridge, 1877), ii. 174 and 
ad loc., hearers as judges in the sense of critics of the literary merit of the composition. 
Kassel is correct to bracket ó 8è mepi rijs Suvdpews ó 060009 at 1358°5-6, for the reasons 
he gives in Der Text der Aristotelischen Rhetorik (Berlin and New York, 1971), 125. As 
Kassel suggests, the intrusion presumably originated as a note based on what Aristotle 
Says in the passage at 2. 18. What he does not note is that it is also based on the same 
gratuitous intepretation of what Aristotle means there by calling the thedros also a krités 
as we find in Cope-Sandys. 
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interests of his addressees at heart (who is motivated by feelings of 
eunoia—good will—and philia—friendliness),’ he needs to be guided 
by what is recognized to be, and is highly reputed as, an indicator of 
these characteristics of mind, character, and feeling. For, again, it is 
likely that his audience will be disposed to regard a person as having 
those characteristics if he displays just those indicators in his speech, 
and avoids displaying the contrary ones. Here, as before, what 
matters, and all that matters, is to know what one's hearers will think 
favours a certain conclusion that one desires them to reach.? 


? Here I follow Aristotle's careful delineation (2. t, 1378*6—16) of what one must do in 
order to wield ‘artistically’ the ‘persuader’ of one's own character. Later on, in discuss- 
ing the variations in character and feelings that accompany the different life-stages and 
high birth, wealth, and social power (2. 12~17), he adds (2. 13, 1390°24~-8) that these 
different groups of people all tend to be especially receptive to the words and advice of 
speakers who seem to them to have the same special characteristics that they do. So the 
‘artistic’ orator will try to represent his own character and feelings as like those of an 
old, or a young, or a high-born, or a wealthy person, depending upon the make-up of his 
audience. It is not perfectly clear whether Aristotle has in mind that people who are like 
yourself in general outlook will seem to you especially phronimos, epieikés, and eunous, 
but it seems more likely that, whether consciously or not, he brings out here a role for 
character-representation by an orator that is at least to some significant extent 
additional to the one officially taken note of in 2. 1: people just respond well to those 
who are like themselves, without special thought about whether they have these three 
specific belief-worthy-making characteristics (especially without thought about the 
third). Aristotle had already indicated (1. 8, 1366*8—16, recalled at 2. 18, 1391°20~-1) that 
what type of political-social constitution your audience live under can make a big 
difference to which virtues you should try to exhibit, and to the exact method of showing 
yourself well disposed to their interests. So this simple-looking official delineation of 
what to do to represent your character effectively for purposes of persuasion is 
potentially misleading as an indication of Aristotle's full view. For this reason, and 
because he himself says at 1. 2, 1356713, that the speaker's éthos is pretty well the most 
important of the ‘persuaders’, it is rather surprising that Aristotle devotes no separate 
discussion to the means of preparing and wielding it. He allows the student instead to 
gather what he needs from the discussions in bk. 1 of phronésis and areté, and of friendly 
feelings in 2. 4 (see 2. 1, 1378*16—20, and n. 17 below). 

5 Here and throughout this discussion of endoxa I restrict my attention to the aims 
and practices of the individual Aristotelian artistic orator. His function is to do the best 
the circumstances permit to find things to say that his hearers will take as bases for 
believing whatever it is he is arguing for; his art does not consist in discovering the truth 
and attempting to persuade them of that. Two considerations should be borne in mind, 
however, lest my discussion give the impression that for Aristotle the art of rhetoric is 
completely value- and truth-neutral. First, as we shall see more fully below, Aristotle 
thinks that the endoxa the orator appeals to in marshalling his argument and represent- 
ing his character bear a strong positive relation to the truth—they somehow reflect, and 
so indicate, the truth. Secondly, as his remarks at 1. 1, 1355*20-4 and 29-33, about the 
usefulness of the art of rhetoric indicate, when one takes into account that, at least in 
judicial and deliberative oratory, there are speakers on both sides of any disputed 
question, one can see that the overall function of the artistic orators, all of them taken 
together, who speak on any question is to help the hearers to reach the best, most 
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When one comes to the orator’s wielding of the remaining ' 
‘persuader’, by inducing the appropriate emotional state of mind in 
his audience, the story must necessarily be more complicated. For 
here it is evidently not enough, and apparently not even immediately 
relevant, to know what the audience will think people are like who are 
prone to become angry, or afraid, or feel pity, or have vindictive or 
friendly feelings, and so on, or towards what other sorts of persons 
they think people typically feel these feelings, or what the circum- 
stances and occasions are in which they think people typically feel in 
these ways.’ The orator's purpose here is actually to make his hearers 
feel in some of these ways, and prevent them from feeling in others, 
towards specific persons on given occasions and circumstances, and 
to use these feelings to direct or influence their judgement. Knowing 
about his hearers’ opinions about these states of mind would seem to 
be of little interest to one wishing to engender them in them. Plainly, 
whatever the grounds are for proceeding dialectically here, it ought 
not to be simply because doing so gives one the ability to influence the 
audience's opinions about who is or is not in a given state of feeling 
towards a given other person, etc.! 

But it is not immediately clear what other grounds there might be 
for proceeding via dialectic to learn how to induce these feelings. One 
could well imagine that for the orator's purposes it would be valuable, 
perhaps even necessary, to learn a good deal about (say) what does 
make people angry, or what they actually are like if they are prone to 
become angry, or whom they do or do not get angry at when the 
situation is one such as to invite that feeling. (These are the three 
subtopics into which he divides his treatments of the emotions: see 
2. 1, 1378723-8.) But why substitute for this direct approach one that 
proceeds through the recognized and reputable opinions, which is 
what Aristotle does in making rhetoric an offshoot of dialectic, if I am 
correct in what I have said about what that means? As we all know, 
such opinions are subject to error and exaggeration, and even if they 


truthful decision possible on the matter at hand. By listening to excellently prepared 
speeches on both or all sides of the question, a mass of people are placed in the best 
position such a mass can be in to decide correctly: they have before them all the relevant 
truth-indicators, each as favourably presented as possible. 


? See 2. 1, 137823-8, where Aristotle gives this threefold division of the material to be 
treated in preparing the orator for his task—except, of course, that there he says he will 
investigate how people are when they are angry, etc., not how any audience will think 
they are. 
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were not it might easily seem a methodological blunder to offer to 
instruct someone in the facts of these matters in this curiously 
roundabout way—provided, of course, one has available some means 
of directly confronting the phenomena in question. 

One might be inclined at this point to doubt whether Aristotle really 
does mean to limit his treatment of the emotions to assembling and 
organizing relevant endoxa about them. As already noted, he includes 
among rhetoric's parents also that peri ta éthé pragmateia (study of the 
states of character) which he equates with politikë epistéme (1356*25-6, 
with 1359^10 and 17—18). Perhaps in discussing the pathé he intends to 
draw, not on a dialectical survey of endoxa, or not on that alone, but on 
the results of his own ‘scientific’ study of ethical matters in his ethical 
treatises? That study is, of course, aimed at discovering and 
expounding the actual truth about the passions and emotions, as about 
all the other central questions in ethics and normative political theory. 
But we can get no help from this direction. First of all, Aristotle is at 
pains at several places in the opening chapters of book 1 to insist that 
rhetoric does not involve knowing or speaking from philosophical first 
principles on any subject—in particular not the first principles of 
ethics-politics (1359" 12-18).'? Since in Aristotle’s view it is the same 
disciplined capacity from which one teaches a subject that one uses in 
its ‘first order’ employments, he leaves himself no room to draw even 
silently upon ethical first principles in presenting the definitions and 
other relevant propositions about ethical matters that make up the 
_ bulk of books 1 and 2 of the Rhetoric: rhetoric is a dunamis logon only, a 
capacity for arguing, not any kind of episteme, and in discussing ethical 
subjects, as he says (°r7), it always leaves to ethical-political theory the 
full investigation of these matters. On the other hand, from Aristotle's 
point of view my contrast above between a dialectical investigation of 
such subjects as the nature of the emotions and a truly ‘scientific’ one 
is much too strongly drawn. Ethical-political theory itself starts from, 
and even in the end is in some way responsible to, the very endoxa that 
dialectic and rhetoric are specially directed to acquire effective 
control over. So if in learning about the various passions—their 
effects, objects, and occasions—the ‘artistic’ orator turns to the 
recognized and reputable opinions about these matters, and not 
somehow directly to the phenomena themselves, he is at least not 
behaving differently from the way Aristotle's full-fledged moral and 


10 See 1.1, 135524—9, 135579; 2, 1355°32—5, 1356°33-5, 1358'2—26; 4, 1359"2- 18. 
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political philosopher behaves, in beginning his own investigations of 
these matters.!! Aristotle is presumably not wrong to think that the 
body of opinion here in question is, taken altogether, a pretty reliable 
basis for obtaining a solid, practical understanding of these 
phenomena—a much more reliable one, one may well think, than one 
might get by attempting somehow a more ‘direct’ approach to them, 
e.g. through ‘empirical psychology’. If what results is less than a fully 
independent philosophical theory might ideally be able to achieve, at 
least we can have some confidence that what Aristotle offers his 
intending orators, and us modern readers too, is well grounded in an 
appropriately thoughtful study of the emotions themselves, and not (as 
it were) merely what people say about them. And in any event Aristotle 
himself thinks there is good reason to accept the accounts he will 
provide as at least approximately true. 

Aristotle devotes separate, more or less full, treatment to eleven, or 
else twelve, states of feeling, in the following order: feeling angry (orge), 
feeling mildly (praotes), friendly feelings (philia, i.e. to philein), hatred 
(misos), feeling afraid (phobos), feeling confident in the face of danger 
(tharrein), the feeling of being disgraced (aiskhuné), kindly feelings 
(kharin ekhein), pity (eleos), righteous indignation (nemesan), envy 
(phthonos), and the feeling of eagerness to match the accomplishments 
of others (zélos). I say ‘eleven or twelve’ because it is not clear to me 
whether Aristotle means to say that praotés is a state of feeling on its own, 
or only the absence of angry feelings under circumstances where they 
would be expected and perhaps justified: his definition of praünsis, 
becoming calm or mild, explicitly makes it simply katastasis kai eremesis 
orgés, a settling down and quieting of anger (1380*8).? Two further 
feelings are named and accorded briefer, but still not completely in- 
substantial, treatment: schadenfreude (epikhairekakia, an accompaniment 


!! On this see John M. Cooper, review of Martha C. Nussbaum, The Fragility of 
Goodness, in Philosophical Review, 97 (1988), 553-5, and 'Ethical-Political Theory in the 
Rhetoric’, fos. 16-20. 

12 By contrast, in his treatments of the other two ‘negation’-feelings on his list, hatred 
and confidence, it seems fairly clear that he regards them as positive states of feeling on 
their own, not merely the absence of the feelings with which they are contrasted— 
friendly feelings and fear, respectively. But he gives no formal definition of misos at all, 
and the closest he comes for tharsos (1383*17—18) is partial at best, so we are left to draw 
this inference from his descriptions of the circumstances etc. for these feelings. One 
should note, however, that at one place Aristotle equates those experiencing confidence 
simply with those who are apatheis under certain circumstances (1383728): he means, of 
course, free of the pathos of fear, but this is certainly a careless remark at best if he thinks 
of confidence as one among the pathe, as it seems clear that, officially, he does. 
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of envy, 1386°34-1387°3, 1388'23-5) and feeling disdainful (kata- 
phronesis, an accompaniment of zélos, 1388°22-8). A third, unnamed 
feeling, which stands to righteous indignation as schadenfreude does to 
envy—it is pleasurable feeling at the punishment or other come-down 
of those who deserve it—also comes in for brief treatment (1386°25—33, 
1387°14-20). So altogether Aristotle distinguishes and devotes at least 
some significant direct attention to the defining characteristics of 
fifteen emotions, or alleged emotions. 

In discussing Aristotle’s treatment of these states of feeling in what 
follows I limit myself mostly to some general remarks about the whole 
sequence. In addition, I emphasize some relatively isolated points 
about individual feelings, where Aristotle’s treatment departs from his 
prevailing pattern. In a concluding discussion of anger, I attempt to 
bring out what appear to me to be specially significant, as it were 
structural, ways in which he seems to differentiate this emotion from 
the remaining ones. 

First, in studying these chapters it is very important to bear 
constantly in mind that Aristotle really does mean to be discussing 
throughout states of feeling—passions or emotions, conditions in 
which one’s mind or consciousness is affected. This applies equally to 
to philein and to kharis (or kharin ekhein)—friendly and kindly 
feelings—despite some awkwardness of expression, as it does to anger, 
fear, and the other more obvious cases of such feelings. I begin, then, 
with some remarks on Aristotle’s discussions in chapters 4 and 7 of 
these two feelings. 

Awkwardly, Aristotle defines kharis in chapter 7 in terms of action, 
not feeling: it is ‘helping someone in need, not in return for anything? 
nor for the good of the one helping, but for that of the one helped'. 
Formally, then, the person who ekhei kharin is the one who acts in this 
helping way; there is apparently no reference to the feeling (emotion) 
that might lead to such action. One might, however, readily enough 
take his reference to helping actions as indicating, elliptically, the 
emotion which leads to them (it would be a form of, or akin to, philésis 
or friendly feelings, I suppose: a warm feeling of attachment to 
someone, with a desire to do that person good for her or his own sake). 
But what Aristotle should primarily be telling intending orators about 
is a feeling that they need either to engender in or remove from their 

83 i.e. not so as to get anything in return: acting to return a favour already received is 


not even apparently being ruled out here, as Cope-Sandys (ad loc.) wrongly feared the 
language might suggest. 
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audience’s mind. And in what follows (1385*30—^11) he seems to limit 
himself to discussing the means of showing an audience either that 
some other persons have shown them kharis (or friends of theirs, 
perhaps), or have not done so. Nevertheless, the connection to an 
emotion of the audience’s is perhaps implicit in this, as is suggested at 
1380*27 (and 1380°32) in chapter 3, where Aristotle says that we do not 
(cannot) get angry at people who may now be apparently mistreating 
us, if they have treated us excessively kindly in the past. His point 
there apparently is that, just as fear conflicts with and prevents 
simultaneous anger at the same person (*31—3), the emotion of kindly 
feeling that results from one's recognizing someone's kind treatment 
in the past conflicts with and prevents the simultaneous arousal of the 
emotion of anger against that person for a present apparent insult or 
unjustified belittlement. So his point in talking in chapter 7 about who 
has and who has not behaved kindly to the audience in the past is to 
provide the orator with a means of engendering, out of naturally 
arising gratitude, or else preventing, feelings of kindness in the 
audience—for example, towards persons in court or towards the 
people of other cities whose petitions etc. might be before an assembly 
or council for decision. 

Among the chapters devoted to the emotions, chapter 4, on friendly 
feelings and hatred, is anomalous in numerous respects. In every 
chapter except this one Aristotle quite overtly organizes his discussion 
in accordance with the tripartite pattern for discussing the pathé that 
he lays down at the end of chapter 1 (1378*23-30). After giving his 
definition of the specific state of feeling, he goes on to discuss (not 
always in the same order) (1) what personal conditions or circum- 
stances, especially what psychological conditions (what other feelings 
or beliefs, in general what frames of mind) make people apt to 
experience this feeling (pos ekhontes or diakeimenot); (2) what sorts of 
people they do or do not feel the feeling towards (tisin or pros tinas); 
and (3) what the occasions are of their having, or not having, these 
feelings for that kind of person (epi poiois or dia poia). His allegiance to 
this programme is quite striking in each chapter, even where, as not 
infrequently, he lumps together the discussion of the second and third 
points. We get this tripartite structure presented in every chapter, in 
virtually the same language each time.!^ And he regularly organizes 

14 See 2. 2, 1379'9—10, 527-8; 3, 1380'5—7; 5, 1382°27—-9, 1383'14—15; 6, 1383^12-13; 7, 


1385*16— 17, 30-1; 8, 1385^11—12, 1386*3—4, 16-17; 9, 1387^5-8; 10, 1387"21—4, 138823-4; 
11, 138832930, 524-7. 
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the discussion so as to give overt attention to each of these three 
divisions of his subject-matter. 

This language and this structure for the discussion are totally 
absent from the chapter on friendly feeling and hatred. It is true that 
the chapter begins with a promise first to define friendly feelings? and 
then say who the persons are to whom people feel that way (tinas) and 
why they do so (dia ti). But there is no separate mention here or 
anywhere else in the chapter of the very important first point, the 
frames of mind etc. that tend to promote our feeling that way. And the 
language here and subsequently in the chapter, where he addresses 
the third point, the occasions of friendly feeling, is not paralleled in 
any of the other chapters (see 1381°35 poiétika philias, 1382*1-2, poiétika 
ekhthras). Finally, the whole discussion, genuinely illuminating and 
insightful as without doubt it is, is much less signposted and much 
more of a miscellany than any other in this part of the treatise. 

I attempt no explanation of this state of affairs. I point it out 
because, in consequence, we face special difficulties in interpreting 
what Aristotle says about these feelings in this chapter. I mentioned 
just now that Aristotle begins by giving a definition of to philein. This is 
exactly as we should expect: in the Nicomachean Ethics (8. 5, 1157^28—9) 
he ranks philésis as a pathos, by contrast with philia (friendship), which 
he says is a settled state involving decision. The definition itself is very 
close to the account given in the Ethics of eunoia or good will (8. 2, 
1155°31-2), which helps to make the connection that Aristotle 
promised in Rhet. 2. 1, 1378'19-20, between the discussion of the pathé 
and instruction in how to present yourself in speaking as having the 


5 He writes: rjv div kai rò diÀetv dptoduevor Aéywpev (1380934). I believe the xai 
here is likely to be epexegetic; that is, I think it likely that $iA/av has the sense here that 
Aristotle gives to it at NE 2. 5, 1105°22, and Top. 4. 5, 126*12, where the contexts put it 
beyond doubt that it means not 'friendship' (an established personal relationship, or a 
settled state of character of some sort) but an occurrent feeling, or type of feeling. In 
effect, ġiàća substitutes in these contexts for $(Ago«s as the noun for rò diAciv. Hence 
in the first sentence of Rhet. 2. 4 Aristotle is not promising to give us two definitions, one 
of friendship and one of friendly feeling, but only the one definition, of friendly feeling, 
that he immediately provides. (This is the only formal definition, with the usual 60700, 
anywhere in the chapter.) When he adds (1381*1—2) a statement about what makes 
someone a friend of someone else, this is not a backward way of fulfilling a promise to 
define friendship, but the needed introduction of the notion of a friend—the sort of 
person who regularly experiences friendly feeling—on which so much of what follows is 
going to be based. (See further below in my text.) 

16 The hypothesis, for example, that the chapter was first written in another context 
and then transferred to the Rhetoric by Aristotle himself, or an editor, is quite un- 
promising. 
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interests of your audience at heart (i.e. as being eunous)." (It remains 
odd, however, that he does not draw attention to this fact in the course 
of chapter 4: nowhere in this chapter or anywhere else in this part of 
the treatise does the term eunoia or any cognate occur.) The definition 
of to philein runs as follows: ‘Let us suppose having friendly feelings to 
be wishing someone what you think are good things, for his sake and 
not for your own, and being ready, as far as you can, to act 
accordingly.’8 

However, he goes on immediately? to speak instead of friendship, or 
rather what it is to be friends with someone—the established 
relationship in which two persons are disposed to have this feeling for 
one another. This shift of focus continues virtually through the chapter, 
to such an extent that one might be pardoned for taking the chapter as a 
whole to be about, not mere friendly feelings, but friendship itself. Of 
course, Aristotle’s introduction of talk about friends and friendship in 
this connection is quite understandable, from two points of view. First 
of all, one purpose of this discussion is to provide an orator with 


17 1 take it that Aristotle’s language at 1378*19—20 (epi 8’ edvoias xai didias êv 7066 
7606 rà 7007 Aexréov), linking the two terms together in this way, indicates that it is in 
fact to the chapter on friendly feeling that we are to go to find out how to represent this 
aspect of our own characters. Alternatively, one might think he is directing us at large to 
the whole subsequent discussion—so that, for example, one might pick up pointers 
from ch. 7 on kindly feelings and ch. 8 on pity, to use in presenting oneself as *well 
disposed' to the audience by making oneself appear to be feeling pity or kindly feelings 
for them or others with whom they are connected. In view of the special linkage at 
1378*19-20 between eunoia and philia, however, I think this alternative interpretation is 
not likely to be correct. 

15 The Greek for ‘wish’ here is boulesthai. In Aristotle’s technical philosophy of mind 
a ‘wish’ is a rational kind of desire, one deriving from our capacity to reason about what 
is good or bad for us, whereas what he is talking about here is supposed to be a pathos, 
that is to say, some kind of non-rational feeling. (Wish' never appears in any of 
Aristotle's lists of pathé, in the Rhetoric or elsewhere—as both of the other two sorts of 
orexis do, at one place or another.) It is worth noting, also, that earlier in the Rhetoric 
(1. 10, 1369*1—4) Aristotle presents his division of desires into rational and non-rational, 
with the assignment of ‘wish’ as the name for the former kind, as grounded in endoxa. It 
is a difficult question how Aristotle can think both that friendly feeling is based in 
‘wishing’ and yet that it is a pathos, something essentially non-rational. Perhaps we 
should take his use of the word for *wish' in some broader way in ch. 4, one that permits 
it to cover at least some non-rational desirings; see 2. 11, 13898, where he seems to use 
‘wishes’ to refer in a general way to the desires of young people, which he characterizes 
before and afterwards as appetitive, as being sharp but not strong or persistent. 

19 | do not believe that Kassel (Aristotelis Ars Rhetorica, ed. R. Kassel [Berlin and New 
York, 1976]) is right to put 1381*1—-2 gidos ... ávridiAospevos in brackets as a later 
addition, possibly by Aristotle himself, to the text. The 8’ after díAos is perfectly in 
order, as marking the additional remark about friends that this sentence introduces, and 
the sequence of thought runs a lot better with the sentence than without it. 
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material from which to represent himself as moved by genuine concern 
for his audience's interests, and he will succeed especially well in this 
endeavour if he can get them to think of him as actually a friend of 
theirs —someone who is habitually motivated by such feelings in relation 
to them. Moreover, knowing who is ordinarily taken to be someone's 
friend may well be the best way for an orator to get an audience merely to 
feel friendly feelings towards himself or those for whom he may be a 
spokesman: describing someone (oneself or another person) as 
someone's friend is a likely way to induce that person to respond with 
friendly feelings. None the less, Aristotle's focus on friends and friend- 
ship throughout the chapter does mean that we must guard carefully 
against the mistake of thinking that his advice to the orator is aimed at 
helping him to make his audience actually become his own or someone 
else's full-fledged friend, rather than merely have friendly and well- 
disposed feelings. The latter task is difficult enough: if taken seriously 
the former would actually be impossible! 

In introducing the topic of the emotions in book 2, chapter 1, 
Aristotle characterizes them generally as follows (1378*20-3): they are 
things ‘that change people so as to alter their judgements and are 
accompanied by /upé (pain?) and Aedene (pleasure?)—for example, 
anger, pity, fear, and the like, and their opposites'. The association of 
the emotions with /upe and hédoné occurs so regularly in Aristotle? 
that one is apt to accept it here too without much thought—as if he 
meant nothing more interesting than that when we experience these 
things we always have a mild liking or dislike for the way we are then 
feeling, and/or that we tend to experience pleasures or pains of one 
kind or another in consequence of feeling any emotion. I think it will 
repay us, however, to stop and ask what Aristotle can or does mean by 
this. To begin with, we should notice that six of the ten emotions for 
which he gives formal definitions in subsequent chapters are defined 
as instances of /upe (lupe tis: fear, the feeling of being disgraced, pity, 
righteous indignation, envy, and eagerness to match others’ accom- 
plishments are all defined this way). A seventh (anger) is defined as a 
certain desire accompanied by it (meta lupes). So he makes /upe a 
central, essential feature of many of the emotions: it is even the genus 
of six of them. (Very surprisingly, he firmly denies that hatred, for 
which he gives no formal definition, involves /upé [1382°13], as anger 


20 See NE 2. 5, 1105/23; EE 2. 2, 1220^13- 14 (with the potentially significant addition 
of aio8nrucá before 580v); MM 1. 7, 1186*13~—14. It appears that in some way Aristotle 
is following Plato in this: see Phileb. 47E 1-484 2, and what follows there (to 505 4). 
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does: on this see below.) Curiously, he does not mention either /upé or 
hédoné in his formal definitions of kindly and friendly feelings (quoted 
above, pp. 184 and 187); one would think the parallel with these other 
emotions would have led him to define them in terms of hedene. Nor 
does he explicitly mention pleasure in connection with confidence in 
the face of danger (to tharrein)—though when he says that confidence 
involves ‘the impression (phantasia) of what keeps us safe as being 
near, of what is fearsome as being non-existent or far off’ (1383*17- 
18)?! one might think that that indicates that pleasure is essential to it, 
since the hédu (the pleasant), after all, is counted by him as one sort of 
phainomenon agathon, namely what impresses one as good quite 
independently of what one thinks is good.? However, in discussing 
schadenfreude and the unnamed accompaniment of righteous indigna- 
tion, of neither of which does he give a formal definition, he mentions 
pleasure (khairein, hédesthai) in such a way as clearly to suggest that he 
thinks it is their genus, just as the genus of envy and righteous indigna- 
tion is said to be /upe.? 

There is, then, ample evidence that Aristotle actually defines those 
emotions that he thinks involve /upe in terms ofit, and some, but weaker, 
evidence that he is correspondingly inclined towards defining the ones 
thatinvolve pleasure in terms of that.”* What does he intend here by lupe 
and Aédone? Let us take lupe first. Elsewhere Aristotle uses the term 
(together with its verb) quite variously, to cover both bodily pain and all 
kinds and degrees of negative mental response and attitude, ranging 
from mild dislike to deep distress.” In non-philosophical Greek it 


21 Aristotle does not offer a formal definition of to tharrein. He only says that what it is 
can be gathered easily from the definition already provided of fear, of which it is the 
opposite (1383*14—15), and then adds this remark about the impression of what keeps us 
safe. Perhaps one is licensed to infer from this (mimicking the definition of fear) that 
confidence actually is $80w is èk davracias Tay owrnpiuv ws éyy)s dvrwy, ràv be 
$oflepóv ds 1) ux) övræv ij 70000 dvrwv. But Aristotle does not explicitly say this. 

22 See EE 2. 10, 1227^3-4; 7. 2, 1235°25-9. 

23 See 1386°26—-32, 138771-3. 

24 T have been led in examining this evidence to suppose that the general association 
of the pathé with lupe and hédoné announced at 1378*21-2 anticipates these definitions in 
terms either of the one or of the other of these two opposites. This does not preclude, as 
Aristotle makes explicit in the case of anger (see 1378°1-9), that in an emotion that was 
based in Jupe there should be involved (hepesthai) also some pleasure; but these 
pleasures will be, as they are for anger, secondary ones, ones that depend upon special 
further features of the state of mind of the person feeling the emotion. These secondary 
pleasures are not part of the definition of the emotion. On anger see further below. 

25 For bodily pain see e.g. De anima 2. 2, 413°23 (the pain of worms), EE 3. 1, 122934- 
41, on the pains that can kill you, and EE 7. 8, 1241*9, on the pains of childbirth; bodily 
pain plus physical disgust, NE 7. 7, 1150*9-10 (the pains of touch, and of taste); the 
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usually indicates a pretty strong state of feeling, some real distress, and 
it has a special application to people when they are grieving.”° There are 
indications that it is in something close to this ordinary usage that 
Aristotle uses the word in this context in the Rhetoric. He speaks of pity, 
righteous indignation, and envy each as being /upé tarakhodés, a pain 
characterized by turmoil (1386°18-19; and see °22~5), although he 
mentions only /upé and not tarakhé (turmoil) in their formal definitions 
(1385°13-16, 1386*8— 10, 1387?22—4). And he actually defines both fear 
and the feeling of being disgraced as Jupetis kai tarakhe (1382°21, 1383 14), 
‘pain and turmoil’ about something.” If, as I just did, one translates /upé 
here as ‘pain’ one must understand this as meaning ‘distress’, ‘feeling 
upset’, the sort of thing that in more extreme instances can be 
accompanied and qualified by psychic turmoil. Aristotle’s words for 
pleasure have a similarly various usage elsewhere, covering everything 
from some bodily sensations to mental attitudes and responses ranging 
from simple liking or being pleased or glad about something to elation 
and vivid enjoyment? Given the contrast with feelings of distress 
and being upset about something that, if I am right, is brought by the 
pairing of hedone and lupe in this context, it would seem reasonable, 
perhaps mandatory, to take hedoné here as connoting some sort of 
positive mental excitement—the active relishing of something, and 
not merely being pleased or glad about it, or just liking it in some way 
or other.” 


dislike of doing sums or writing, NE 10. 5, 1175^17—20; the distress caused to a proud 
man if he is not given some honour or if he is put under the rule of some unworthy 
person, EE 3. 5, 1232^12. 


26 At MM 1. 7, 118616, we find lupethenai given alongside orgisthénai and eleésai as 
examples of emotions: there /upethénai presumably has the sense of ‘grieving’, rather 
than generic ‘distress’, so as to be co-ordinate with these other two emotions, which are 
of course quite specific ones. 

27 Thus, of the emotions based in /upé Aristotle omits to associate tarakhé only with 
anger and eagerness to match the accomplishments of others (zélos). 

78 For bodily pleasures, i.e. pleasurable sensations, see NE 2. 3, 110455—6, 7. 13, 
1153334, and EE 1. 4, 12155; the pleasure of eating sweets in the theatre, indulged 
especially when the play is bad, NE 10. 5, 1175°10-16; the refined pleasure in well- 
turned and becoming jokes taken and given by the tactful person, NE 4. 8, 1128*25-8; 
the wondrous pleasures philosophy is said to give, NE 10. 7, 1177/25. 

29 So the terms /upé and hédoné in Aristotle's definitions of the emotions serve much 
the same function that is covered in Stoic accounts, as reported by Stobaeus, Diogenes 
Laertius, Plutarch, and Galen, by terms like ptoia (throbbing), sustole and diakhusis 
(contraction and expansion), eparsis and ptosis (being uplifted and cast down), tapeindsis 
(depression), dexis (gnawing), etc. They indicate, with less descriptive ingenuity than 
the Stoics’ terms do, the character of the emotions as psychic disturbances in which we 
are moved, set psychically in movement, made to experience some strong affect. 
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Accordingly, the emotions as Aristotle represents them in Rhetoric 2 
are feelings either of being distressed and upset about something, or of 
being excited about and relishing something. In both cases they are 
taken to be intrusive feelings, ones that occupy the mind and absorb 
and direct the attention (so that, as Aristotle says in his general 
account, they can ‘change people so as to alter their judgements’). 
Anger, fear, the feeling of being disgraced, pity, righteous indignation, 
envy, and the eagerness to match other people’s accomplishments are 
feelings of distress at one or another apparent circumstance currently 
within one’s attention that one takes to be a bad thing. Confidence in 
the face of danger, schadenfreude, and the unnamed accompaniment of 
indignation that gives a person pleasure at the punishment or other 
come-down of those meriting it are all instances of relishing what 
impresses one as being a good thing. It is worth emphasizing that in 
his discussion of each of these ten emotions, with the exception of the 
last two, Aristotle is quite firm and explicit that it arises from one’s 
having the impression (phantasia) that something or other good or bad 
has happened, is happening, or is about to happen (to oneself, or to 
another, as suits the emotion in question). Indeed, for seven of them— 
anger, fear, the feeling of disgrace, pity, envy, righteous indignation, 
and the eagerness to match another’s accomplishments—he includes 
this in the formal definition; and for confidence it is included in the 
nearest thing to a definition that he provides (1383*17-18, discussed 
above, p. 189). Similarly, one finds references to such appearances 
also in his account of feeling mildly (1380*10 and 35), as one would 
expect if that is the emotion opposed to anger. The omission in the 
case of schadenfreude and the unnamed accompaniment of righteous 
indignation should not cause surprise, given the extreme brevity of his 
treatment of them; but in any event we are entitled to infer a role for 
such impressions in the generation of these emotions from their 
relationship to envy and indignation respectively (as we also can for 
kataphronésis, disdain, from its relationship to ‘eagerness’). It seems 
likely that Aristotle is using phantasia (and phainesthai) here to indicate 
the sort of non-epistemic appearance to which he draws attention in 
De anima 3. 3, 428°2-4, according to which something may appear to, 
or strike one, in some way (say, as being an insult or belittlement) even 
if one knows there is no good reason to take it so. If so, he is alive to the 
crucial fact about the emotions, that one can experience them simply 
on the basis of how, despite what one knows or believes to be the case, 
things strike one—how, as it were, they look to one when, for one 
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reason or another, one is disposed to feel them. It is not merely when 
you know or think that someone has mistreated you that you may 
become angry. Part of what it means not to be able to control an 
emotion is that you cannot help taking as a ground of it something that 
you really know was not one at all. 

About hatred and, as we have seen, friendly and kindly feelings, 
Aristotle is less forthcoming in identifying precisely what the feeling 
is, whether one of distress or of relishment. But on Aristotle's general 
view one would expect friendly and kindly feelings, at least, to be cases 
of pleasurable excitement, just as confidence, schadenfreude, and the 
unnamed accompaniment of indignation are. Nor with hatred and 
friendly and kindly feelings does he make a point of including in his 
account a reference to things’ appearing in some particular way. That 
is partly because for these emotions he makes no allusion at all in the 
definition itself to the emotion's objects and occasions. For it is 
because he does that in the other cases that he finds the opportunity to 
insert the reference to such appearances. This is a further anomaly to 
add to those we noted above for Aristotle's treatments of these three 
emotions. 

What on Aristotle's view is the nature of the affect involved in 
hatred? Here I confess myself puzzled: it does not seem plausible to 
identify it as essentially a feeling of pleasurable excitement of any kind 
(however much, like anger, it might involve pleasurable thoughts 
about what you will do to the one you feel that way towards if you get 
the chance), but, on the other hand, Aristotle denies that it involves 
being distressed (2. 4, 138213). So it is quite unclear how he envisages 
it as based in the one or the other sort of feeling, as his general theory 
of the emotions seems to require. He is led into saying that it does not 
involve a feeling of distress as a consequence of his correct, and very 
interesting, observation (1382*8—12) that anger makes you want to 
subject the person you are angry at to pain (physical or mental), in 
return for the distress he or she has caused you by belittling or 
insulting you and so making you angry, whereas hatred makes you 
want the person hated to be badly off, even to cease existing (*15). He 
seems to think that because in hatred there is no special desire to 
inflict pain, to affect how the hated one feels, but only to ruin him, to 


3° At r581^12 one reads that ‘we hate people if we merely think (Aupolambanemen)’ 
they are thoroughly wicked. This might be taken to assign a role in hatred to full belief, 
where in the other emotions an impression is said to be sufficient. But that would 
probably be to place too much weight on a somewhat incidental remark. 
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affect how he is, hatred ought not to involve any underlying feeling of 
distress either. That does not, however, seem a good reason: Aristotle 
recognizes that the feelings of disgrace and eagerness to match others’ 
accomplishments both involve a distressed state of mind, but neither 
aims at causing distress in another; nor, it seems, does either of these 
feelings (seem to Aristotle to) derive in any way from imagining 
distress as felt by another person, as perhaps pity does. And, of course, 
there is no danger of failing to keep anger and hatred distinct if both 
are based in feelings of distress; the same is true of envy and pity, for 
example, on Aristotle’s account, and they are none the less kept 
perfectly distinct by other features of the two definitions. But perhaps 
in saying that hatred does not involve a distressed state of mind, as 
anger does, Aristotle is thinking of the impersonality of hatred: you 
can hate whole classes of people, not merely individuals, as he points 
out (1382*4—7), and need not have been personally affected in any way 
by a person you none the less hate (2-3). It might seem to Aristotle 
that distress must have some external cause of a kind that would 
therefore be lacking in hatred. Hatred is, in any event, an especially 
complex emotion. So it may be to Aristotle’s credit that he shows 
himself not comfortable imposing upon it his general account, 
according to which each emotion involves essentially either pleasur- 
able excitement or a distressed state of mind.?! 

Anger itself Aristotle defines as 'a desire (orexis), accompanied by 
distress, for what appears to one to be punishment for what appears to 
one to be belittlement by people for whom it was not proper to belittle 
oneself or someone close to one'.? Of the several definitions, or 


3! [n any event, the opinion that hatred does not involve a distressed state of mind 
appears a well-entrenched one with Aristotle. He repeats it, again by contrast with 
anger, in a very different context in Pol. s. 10, 131233-4 (anger and hatred are, together 
with contempt, the leading causes of the overthrow of tyrannies). His description of 
hatred there makes one almost think he is talking about no emotion or passion at all, but 
a fully reasoned dispassionate rejection and dislike. 

?? | translate the text of Kassel (above, n. 19), taking ràv . . . pù mpoaqkóvrov, as he 
suggests (following the construction at 1379°12), to refer to the perpetrators of the insult. 
It is odd that Aristotle only specifies within this appended explanatory phrase the 
objects of the insult as being either the person himself or someone close to him, but 
there seems no reasonable alternative to so taking the text, as transmitted. 

It is surely evident that the two occurrences of forms of phainesthai here are to be 
taken as references to how the angry person takes things (how they strike him, how they 
appear to him to be), if only because of the parallel here to the similar, and unmistak- 
able, references to such appearings that occur regularly also in the case of other 
emotions analysed in this part of the Rhetoric (fear, 1382721 etc.; confidence, 138317; 
aiskhune, 1384723 etc.; pity, 1385°13 etc.; righteous indignation, 138779; envy, 1387°11; 
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partial definitions, of anger that one finds elsewhere in his works, this 
is closest to that which, with slight variations, occurs several times in 
the Topics ?—as suits the dialectical character of the definitions in the 
Rhetoric. Interestingly, anger is the only one of the emotions he 
examines in these chapters that he defines formally as an instance of 
desire (orexis)—though it is worth noting that, in contrasting hatred 
and anger, he says that hatred is ephesis kakou (138278). Both before 
beginning his detailed survey (at 2.1, 1378'4) and immediately 
afterwards (at 2. 12, 138833) he mentions epithumia, appetitive desire, 
as among the emotions, but he does not list it among his examples at 
2. 1, 137822, nor does he devote a chapter or part of a chapter in 2. 2- 
11 to it. Appetite comes in for prominent and highly interesting 


zélos, 1388°30—and see also 1380*10, on feeling mildly, the feeling opposed to anger). 
And note the free variation between Aupolépsis oligórias and phainomené oligoria in the 
texts of the Topics cited in n. 33 below. The badly mistaken tradition of translating the 
forms of phainesthai in the Rhetoric’s definition of anger by ‘conspicuous’ or the like (one 
finds this both in Roberts's Oxford translation and in Dufour's in the Budé) seems to go 
back to Cope-Sandys (ad loc.). I doubt if it would even have occurred to anyone to take 
the Greek so, if it were not for the (in any event odd-looking) first occurrence of phaino- 
menés here with timórias: it certainly does seem attractive to suppose that anger involves 
a desire for conspicuous punishment for the insult, and that rendering seems more appro- 
priate to the facts about anger than ‘apparent’ or ‘what one takes to be’ is. But it does not 
do well for the belittlement itself: anger does not require a conspicuous lack of regard, just 
one that one notices or takes to be there. One may suspect the text, as Spengel, followed 
by Ross in the OCT, did in over-boldly bracketing $awopévgs; but in any event there 
seems no doubt at all that, if Aristotle did write it, he meant by it not ‘conspicuous’ but 
‘apparent’, ‘what impresses one as being’. 


33 See Top. 4.6, 127°30-1 xai 1j 4077 Kai} úmóànpis roô dAtywpias èv TH Ti £015 6.13, 
151*15—16 4077 peb’ SroAjpews 700 dAcywpeiobar; 8. 1, 156°32-3 % 007 Spekis civar 
Tuscpías did dawouévgv dAvywpiay. It is worth noting that in the first two of these 
definitions, but not the third, the angry person’s view that he has been belittled is cast in 
terms of belief, an opinion rationally arrived at (ómóAgdis), rather than merely an 
impression or appearance. The Rhetoric seems more self-consciously decisive in favour 
of the latter type of definition, not only in the case of anger but in that of other emotions 
as well. See above, pp. 191-2, and below, pp. 195-6. 

34 That friendly feeling is also an instance of orexis is perhaps implicit in his 
definition of it as ‘wishing someone what you think are good things ...' (1380*35— 
1381*1), since ‘wishing’ is regularly treated by Aristotle as one of the three basic forms of 
orexis. Presumably kharis too involves a similar wish, but, as we have seen, Aristotle’s 
formal definition in this case speaks rather of what the person with this feeling is moved 
to do (to help someone in need) than the feeling itself and its characteristics. 1 have 
already mentioned (n. 18) the difficulties Aristotle causes himself by defining friendly 
feeling, supposedly an emotion and so something non-rational, as based in a ‘wish’. 

35 In taking up anger and appetite as causes of potentially condemnable actions at 
I. 10, 1369°14—16, he refers the reader forward to his discussion of the emotions in bk. 2 
to find out about anger, but goes on right there to speak about appetite (at the end of 
ch. 10 and in ch. 11). The omission of a discussion in bk. 2 of appetite therefore seems to 
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discussion at two places in the treatment of other emotions, anger 
(1379*10—22) and kindly feelings (1385°22-30), but it is not subjected 
there or anywhere in this part of the work to analysis as an emotion all 
on its own. Aristotle does not indicate explicitly why he neglects 
epithumia in this way (but see n. 35 above). 

From what we have already seen, it is clear enough what makes 
anger not only a desire but an emotion, according to Aristotle. 
Because it is meta lupés, anger is a distressful, agitated desire for 
revenge; the angry person is upset about having been treated with 
disregard and belittlement. In other words, it is not a cool and 
‘rational’ desire, a desire, everything judiciously considered, as it 
were, to inflict pain or other punishment. In Ret. 1. 10, 1369*1-4, 
Aristotle uses orgé itself as the name of one of the three types of desire 
that he there distinguishes (the other two are boulésis and epithumia). 
That would imply that the type of desire to which anger belongs, 
according to the Rhetoric’s definition, was by its nature such as to be 
agitated and distressful. In other writings, however, Aristotle regularly 
distinguishes between orgé (anger) and thumos (‘spirited’ desire), using 
the latter as the name for his second type of desire and treating orge 
(anger) as, in effect, a special case of it, the case where the desire is 
extremely agitated and distressed.?5 It is perhaps understandable that 
in such a dialectical discussion as that provided by the Rhetoric such 
refinements are neglected. But when they are taken into account, 
anger on Aristotle's view turns out to be (1) an especially agitated and 
distressful instance of thumos-desire, (2) aroused by and directed 
specifically at what strikes the angry person as having been inappro- 
priate and unjustified belittlement of himself or someone close to 
him, (3) aiming at inflicting a compensating pain on the belittler—as a 
means of demonstrating that he is not the inferior and trivial person 
he treated him as, but, on the contrary, a person whose power to 
inflict pain in return shows that he must be respected and paid heed 
to. Thus in his account of anger Aristotle combines three distinct 


have been well planned. The fact that he goes on in 1. 10-11 to explain what epithumia is 
by way of telling us what pleasure is, and what gives pleasure to different people, may 
explain why he omits to discuss epithumia as a pathos in 2. 2—11: in effect, he had already 
said in 1. 10-11 what he thought needed to be said about it, and saw no need to go 
further into it. However, he nowhere gives or openly implies this explanation, so I put it 
forward only as a conjecture. 


36 On thumos see e.g. De anima 2. 3, 414°2, and MM 1. 12, 1187537; for orgé as a special 
case of thumos-desire see De anima 1. 1, 403°30, and Top. 8. 1, 156732, with Top. 4.5, 
126*8— 10, and 2. 7, 113°. 
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elements that are indeed found elsewhere in his discussion, as we 
have seen, but nowhere else so clearly integrated: the angry person is 
in an agitated state of mind, caused by the way certain events or 
circumstances have struck him (whether or not he also believes that 
that is how they are), which is at the same time a desire directed at 
responding in a well-motivated way to those events or circumstances, 
as they appear to him. 

As I mentioned above, anger has a special relationship, according to 
Aristotle, to the other type of non-rational desires, appetites (epi- 
thumiai). The passage where he brings this out is worth quoting in full;?? 


As for our own frame of mind: we become angry when we are distressed. For a 
person who is feeling distressed is bent on something. So if anyone blocks him 
directly or indirectly in whatever it may be, for example, a thirsty man in his 
drink, or if anyone acts contrary to him or does not act to support him, or 
makes trouble for him when he is in this state of mind, he becomes angry at 
them all. Hence people who are ill, or poor, or in love, or thirsty—in general 
experiencing some appetitive desire and not getting what they want—are 
prone to anger and easily stirred up, especially against those who belittle their 
present condition. Thus a sick man is made angry when belittled in regard to 
his illness, a poor man in regard to his poverty, a man fighting a war in regard 
to the war, a man in love in regard to his love, and so with the others. Each of 
these people is carried along to his own anger by the emotion he is already 
feeling. (1379°10-22) 


The upset feeling that belongs to anger in all these cases is an offshoot 
of the antecedent upset feeling the person has been experiencing in 
having some aroused, but unsatisfied, appetite. It is as ifa pre-existent 
energy, the appetite, gets redirected when one feels oneself blocked or 
obstructed in satisfying it, and becomes or gives rise to this new feeling 
of distress, the anger. 

It is only in connection with anger, and only in this passage, that 
Aristotle devotes full attention to the ways in which different emotions 
interact so as to cause or prepare the ground for one another. He does 
allude two or three times elsewhere to the opposite effect, the 
prevention of one emotion by the presence of another: for example, he 
says that people do not have friendly feelings for those whom they are 
afraid of (1381°33), that fear for oneself prevents feeling pity for 
another (1385^32—4), and that people especially feel disgraced when 


37 | translate the text of Kassel (above, n. 19), omitting the bracketed words in *13 but 
disregarding the brackets in *15— 18. 
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something apparently dishonourable comes to light before persons 
whom they esteem or admire (1384*26—9). But it is only here that he 
points towards any general theory of the underlying psychology of the 
emotions through which one might attempt to explain such pheno- 
mena as these, and other interactions among the different emotional 
states. 

In other respects, too, the discussion of the emotions in the Rhetoric 
offers a less than fully comprehensive theory. As we have seen, 
Aristotle limits himself to just fifteen states of mind, ones selected so 
as to cover the range of emotions that the orator needs to know about 
in order to compose his public addresses with full effectiveness— 
whether by representing himself as motivated by them, or by finding 
means by which to arouse them in his audience and direct them 
suitably for the purposes of his discourse. So he neglects, as not 
relevant for this purpose, a number of emotions that a more general, 
independently conceived treatment of the emotions would presum- 
ably give prominence to. Thus grief, pride (of family, ownership, 
accomplishment), (erotic) love, joy, and yearning for an absent or lost 
loved one (Greek pothos) hardly come in for mention in the Rhetoric 
and are nowhere accorded independent treatment.?? The same is true 
even of regret, which one would think would be of special importance 
for an orator to know about, especially in judicial contexts. Further- 
more, although, as we saw especially clearly in the case of anger, 
Aristotle seems to recognize three central elements as constituting the 
emotions—they are agitated, affected states of mind, arising from the 
ways events or conditions strike the one affected, which are at the same 
time desires for a specific range of reactive behaviours or other changes 
in the situation as it appears to her or him to be—he does not draw 
special attention to this common structure, and does not accord equal 
attention to each of the three elements in the case of every emotion he 
discusses. Thus he may seem to neglect unduly the element of desire 
in his accounts of fear, confidence, pity, and the feeling of disgrace, 
and the second element, that of being struck by an impression that 
things are a certain way, is only lightly if at all indicated in his accounts 
of friendly and kindly feelings and hatred. Similarly, we have seen that 
he denies that hatred involves feelings of distress, which seems to 
imply that the first element, an affected state of mind, is absent from 


38 The two last-named emotions are among the ones Aristotle lists in NE 2. 5, 
b. 
1105°21-3. 
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this emotion; and the corresponding pleasurable affect is no part of his 
definition of friendly and kindly feelings. So one cannot say more than 
that there seems to underlie Aristotle’s discussions of the emotions in 
Rhetoric 2 an emerging general theory along these lines. Having done 
the dialectical work of assembling the data about these fifteen 
emotions in the Rhetoric, he might have gone on to address similarly 
the remaining major emotions, and thence advanced to the construc- 
tion of a general, independent theory of the emotions that would 
surely have held very great interest. But, so far as we are aware, he did 
not do this. I hope I have been able to show that, none the less, his 
accounts of the emotions in the Rhetoric are richly suggestive, and 
rewarding from the point of view both of the history of philosophy and 
of philosophy of mind and moral psychology. 


Princeton University 


UNDERSTANDING THE THEAETETUS 


A Discussion of David Bostock, Plato’s Theaetetus, and Myles 
Burnyeat, The Theaetetus of Plato! 


LESLEY BROWN 


Plato’s most concerted effort to explain what knowledge is 
appears in the Theaetetus. This work has not yet been given a 
satisfactory explanation. 
(N. White, s.v. ‘Plato’, in J. Dancy and E. Sosa (eds.), A 
Companion to Epistemology (Oxford, 1992], 348) 


The obviously reasonable way to read the Theaetetus is to see 
Socrates as arguing in it wholly ad hominem; though there is a 
history of attempts to find a hidden doctrinal agenda by those 
who dislike the ad hominem reading. 

(Julia Annas, ‘Plato the Sceptic’, OSAP suppl. vol. [1992], 


52) 


PLato’s Theaetetus remains a challenge. Acknowledged by all as a 
philosophical and literary masterpiece, it is packed with arguments of 
astonishing depth, subtlety, and originality. The claims of perception 
to be incorrigible, relativism in more than one guise, the idea of the 
unity of consciousness, the problem of the epistemological regress of 
reasons, the relation of thought to its objects—all these and more 
make a brilliant first (or early) appearance on the philosophical stage 
in the Theaetetus. And, of course, one question prominent in modern 
epistemology has come to be labelled the Theaetetus problem: ‘What is 
that which, when added to true opinion, yields knowledge?"? 

In its parts, then, the dialogue is a veritable Box of Delights. But 
what about the whole? The dialogue ends in aporia, its three attempts 


© Lesley Brown 1993 

! David Bostock, Plate’ Theaetetus [DB] (Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1988), 
viii + 285; Myles Burnyeat, The Theaetetus of Plato, with a translation of Plato's The- 
aetetus by M. J. Levett, revised by Myles Burnyeat [MBI] (Hackett Publishing Co.: Indi- 
anapolis and Cambridge, 1990), xivt+351. & 

2 eg. R. M. Chisholm, Theory of Knowledge (Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1966), 5. 
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at defining knowledge (as perception, as true judgement, and as true 
judgement plus a /ogos) each shown to be wrong; furthermore, a set of 
problems about false judgement remains apparently unsolved and 
the Dream theory, designed to block the epistemological regress by 
making knowledge rest on unknowable elements, is also refuted. 

Readers familiar with the Socrates of Phaedo or Republic and who 
make the natural assumption that Socrates there speaks with Plato’s 
voice are bound to wonder what morals about knowledge we are to 
draw from this aporetic discussion. Does Plato now concede that there 
can be knowledge of contingencies such as what happened at a 
robbery (200-1)? Has he come to doubt whether all knowledge 
requires that the knower be able to give a Jogos of what is known? 
What, for that matter, does he take the objects of knowledge to be— 
things or propositions? One way to circumvent these questions is 
taken by Annas, cited above. But most interpreters, including both 
authors here reviewed, will be unhappy with her solution, in part 
because the choice she offers is a false one. Not all doctrine is hidden, 
if by doctrine we mean positive theses asserted or argued for by 
Socrates. Though these are few, in Theaetetus, they are surely 
significant. With the help of such hints as the argument for the distinc- 
tion between knowledge and perception at 184-6, the insistence at 206 
that elements are more clearly known than the complexes they consti- 
tute, and others derived from the refutations of the false theories, 
interpreters seek not a hidden doctrinal agenda but at least signposts 
or leads which Plato might want his readers to follow. 

Both authors attempt a synoptic view of the work and try to discern 
the leads which Plato offers. There is, however, an important 
difference in how they approach this major issue, as I hope to indicate. 
But first, though they will hardly be needed, some introductions. 
Since the work of Ryle and Owen in the early fifties, there has flowed 
an ever stronger and quicker stream of articles on the Theaetetus by the 
finest classical philosophers. Prominent among them since 1970 have 
been the essays by Myles Burnyeat.* These, as their titles indicate, 


3 Among modern exponents of the ‘hidden doctrinal agenda’ she cites Cornford, who 
‘revives many of the Neoplatonist readings’, and, in a more moderate version, John 
McDowell. 

* "The Material and Sources of Plato’s Dream’ [MSD], Phronesis, 15 (1970), 101-225 
‘Plato on the Grammar of Perceiving’ [PGP], Classical Quarterly, Ns 26 (1976), 29-515 
"Protagoras and Self-Refutation in Plato's Theaetetus’ [PS-R], Philosophical Review, 85 
(1976), 172-95; ‘Examples in Epistemology: Socrates, Theaetetus and G. E. Moore’, 
Philosophy, 52 (1977), 381-96; ‘Idealism and Greek Philosophy: What Descartes Saw and 
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range widely over most of the important issues in Theaetetus, and 
display a formidable array of talents. Philosophical insight is matched 
with philological acumen and attention to detail, nowhere more so (if I 
may declare a favourite) than in his PGP. Now, in his 240-page 
introduction to his revision of Miss Levett’s 1928 translation, 
Burnyeat attempts to draw together the threads and to go for a synop- 
tic interpretation of the whole. He has set himself a hard task, for his 
whole commentary is an attempt to give shape and overall cohesion to 
the collection of brilliant stretches of argument that make up the work. 
In discussing the lengthy Part I (the tangled treatment of the sugges- 
tion that knowledge is perception, through to 186), Burnyeat offers the 
reader a choice of two rival readings, each designed to give a unitary 
theme and purpose to the apparently disparate sections (see Sections 3 
and 4 below). In this he gives himself, and his readers, a harder task 
than if, as Bostock does, he had taken the arguments at face value as 
they come in the text, and after a first run through had looked for a 
unifying theme or an overall moral to be drawn. Though Burnyeat 
finds such a unitary theme for Part I, his lengthy discussion of Part III 
shows that he is unconvinced by the various attempts to discern 
Plato’s favoured way out of the impasse posed by the epistemological 
regress of reasons or accounts.’ He concludes that the dialogue’s 
moral is imperative: we are to try to formulate, in the light of the prob- 
lems explored in Part III, a better answer to the question ‘What is 
knowledge?’ In Burnyeat’s discussion of Part III, negative though it is 
in outcome, all possible interpretations and solutions are in the air 
from the start, and are constantly reviewed and reassessed: an ambi- 
tious strategy and one which makes difficult demands on the reader. 
David Bostock’s study of the Theaetetus is an admirable sequel to his 
Plato’s Phaedo (OUP, 1986). As in the earlier book, an enviable lucidity 


Berkeley Missed’ [IGP], Philosophical Review, go (1982), 3-40; ‘Conflicting Appearances’ 
[CA], Proceedings of the British Academy, 65 (1979), 69-111. 


5 This review does not attempt a critique of the translation. It reads exceptionally 
well, and is in general accurate as well as elegant and lively. But I note below (nn. 10 and 
16) a couple of places where the philosopher's needs are not ideally served by her 
renderings. 

* e.g. Fine’s suggestion (Knowledge and Logos in the Theaetetus’, Philosophical Review, 
88 [1979], 366-97) that Plato held that elements are knowable, and can be given an 
account, viz. one which interrelates elements belonging to the same field. Bostock's 
identification of Plato's problem and his solution (see sect. 7 below) are not discussed 
by Burnyeat. DB was published only shortly before MBI; the latter signals a few points 
of agreement and disagreement in his notes. In general MBI rarely discusses rival 
interpretations at any length. 
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of exposition complements a penetrating grasp of what is philo- 
sophically important. As I suggested above, Bostock prefers to run 
through Plato’s arguments as they come (after an introduction setting 
the work in its supposed context in Plato’s œuvre). He pauses for an 
interim review after Part I, and at the end of the book unveils his 
startling evaluation of Plato's problem and his solution (discussed in 
Section 7 below). Though Burnyeat might feel that such an approach 
lacks integrity, its advantage to the reader is that Bostock gives a clear 
exegesis and criticism of the individual stretches of argument 
(discussing the interpretations found in the likes of Cornford, 
Crombie, McDowell, Sayre, etc. es route) before plunging into the 
attempt to find an overarching unity of theme. 

Bostock's style of exegesis may be too ruthlessly analytical for some 
tastes. He happily castigates arguments as ‘thoroughly bad’ or praises 
them as ‘nicely economical’, ‘very pretty’, and so on. He uses a 
panoply of analytical tools in his exposition, but as these are carefully 
explained, and as logical symbolism is kept to a minimum and in 
footnotes only, no student with an appetite for philosophical analysis 
need be deterred. And Bostock is well aware of the dangers of 
anachronistic interpretation: witness his wry reminder (apropos of the 
suggestion that Plato held that every judgement must contain an ‘is’) 
that Plato did not have the benefit of a medieval education in logic 
(DB 131). 

Of the two writers, Bostock devotes more attention to the vexed 
question of the place of the Theaetetus in Plato's work. The problem 
(though Bostock might not agree with this formulation) is that 
stylistically Theaetetus belongs squarely with the middle dialogues, 
while in many of its themes and (if one dare use the word) doctrines it 
resembles the later dialogues. Controversially, Bostock revives 
Owen's view that Timaeus preceded Theaetetus. His argument is that in 
a number of significant points of doctrine Theaetetus conflicts with 
Timaeus but agrees with acknowledged late dialogues, notably Sophist 
and Philebus. More important (as Bostock tellingly believes), on these 
points Timaeus is wrong and Theaetetus is right.’ As he is aware, 


? The points on which he finds disagreement are these: (1) Timaeus has a distinction 
between the objects of knowledge (non-perceptible) and those of belief-cum- 
perception, while Theaetetus, though accepting a distinction between perception and 
knowledge and their respective objects, none the less allows knowledge about 
perceptibles; (2) while Timaeus confines esti to the unchanging, Theaet. 184-6, 
countenancing its use of a colour and a sound, ‘is in direct conflict with Tim over this’; 
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stylometric tests have long placed Timaeus in the late group, though 
Bostock could not have known of Ledger’s tests (1989) suggesting that 
Timaeus and Critias are the very latest of the works. Even Brandwood’s 
placing of Timaeus as the first of the late group makes it too late for 
Bostock's thesis From those who wish to preserve the order 
suggested by stylometry, one response will be to deny the alleged 
inconsistencies of doctrine.’ Another will be to accept the incon- 
sistencies, and the surprising theses of a late Timaeus, but attribute 
this to the very different style and genre of the two works. Perhaps 
Plato was willing to let the scientist Timaeus set out an array of 
theories some of which he had already subjected to damaging scrutiny 
in Theaetetus. 

A final introductory pair of comments on Burnyeat. His occasional 
focus on the Rezeption of the Theaetetus offers some fascinating insights 
into how the work has been interpreted by ancient and post-Cartesian 
philosophers. But I tired a little of his constant address to the reader, 
who is enjoined to do a count of the jokes, to keep an eye on 
Theodorus’ reactions, to think twice before agreeing with MB, to ask 
whether the author has not been coercive in adopting a particular 
strategy, and so on. But at least no reader will miss the vital point that 
Plato has written, not a treatise, but a dialogue of infinite charm and 
sagacity. 


1. Knowledge is perception: introductory remarks 


In outline, the plot of Part I is as follows. After preliminary skirmishes, 
Theaetetus suggests that knowledge is perception (thesis T); Socrates 
argues that T is equivalent to Protagoras’ Man is the Measure theory 
(P), and asserts without argument that Protagoras in secret taught a flux 
doctrine (H for Heraclitus—though Homer is also credited with it). A 
theory of perception is unveiled bit by confusing bit, designed at least 
to ensure that perception is incorrigible. This it does by a story about 
two pairs of ‘motions’, twin slow motions or ‘parents’, one active and 
one acted upon, and twin ‘fast motions’. For a perceiver X to see a 


(3) Timaeus, like Republic, runs doxa and perception together, while Theaetetus, followed 
by Philebus (and, one might add, Sophist), distinguishes them. 


* G. R. Ledger, Re-counting Plato (Oxford, 1989); Leonard Brandwood, The Chronology 
of Plato’s Dialogues (Cambridge, 1990), 250. 
? As Fine in her review of Bostock, Philosophical Review, 100 (1991), 687-02, at 691-2. 
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white stone, the so-called slow motions, agent (stone) and acted-upon 
(eye of X), must interact producing twins—whiteness and a seeing 
(opsis) —whose genesis ensures that the stone is/becomes white for X, 
and X (or X’s eye) is/becomes seeing white." By 160 an elaborate 
theory has been spun out, on which Socrates congratulates Theaete- 
tus, remarking that the three theses T, P, and H ‘have converged to the 
same thing to cite Burnyeat's footnote gloss on Levett's paler 
*coincide'. No sooner has this coincidence been solemnly announced 
than the three theses are disentangled and picked off one by one. By 
179 an extreme form of P, according to which all beliefs are true, has 
been refuted, while Socrates emphasizes that as long as it is confined 
to each person's present experience (of white, hot, sweet, etc.) it has 
been allowed to stand. By 183c an extreme version of H (flux) has been 
refuted, after which (184-6) a direct argument is mounted against T 
(knowledge is perception), now unencumbered by any association 
with P or H. 

So much, Í hope, is uncontroversial. But much, much more is 
disputed. How seriously does Plato mean the claim that the three 
theses come to the same thing? How should we characterize the theory 
of perception spun out of the amalgam of T, P, and H? Is the theory 
one that Plato himself accepts, in full or in part? Or is the downfall of 
the extreme flux theory (180-3) supposed to carry with it the downfall 
of the theory of perception lock, stock, and barrel? These unsolved 
problems, so crucial to our understanding of this dialogue (and more), 
are part of what makes the work a happy hunting-ground for the finest 
philologically trained philosophers, including Bostock and Burnyeat. 
But the problems can be dispiriting for a student approaching the 
work for the first time. For such a student Burnyeat has adopted a 
singular strategy, focusing on two overall readings of Part I. Here the 
difference between his approach and Bostock's is important, and I 
turn to it below, Section 3. But on the vital second question above, the 
nature of the theory of perception, they are in broad agreement. Since 
I dissent from their common view on this important question, I turn to 
that first. 


10 Levett’s translation of 156 2—4 is misleading: ‘there comes into being not sight but 
a seeing eye’. This would contradict 1565, where sight (opsis) is said to be produced (one 
of the offspring). It should read ‘the eye comes to be, not sight, but a seeing eye’. 
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2. The nature of the theory of perception 


How are we to understand the theory of perception teased out in The- 
ael. 153-60 [the Theory]? Unfortunately Burnyeat’s views on this, so 
brilliantly developed in his articles, especially IGP and CA, are not 
very well represented in his introduction. Those who have enjoyed the 
insights of those articles can only regret the brevity of Burnyeat’s 
treatment here. Bostock treats it at length and, like Burnyeat, makes 
interesting comparisons with post-seventeenth-century theories of 
perception. Both, I believe, press modern analogies too hard in 
discerning an idealist or phenomenalist theory unwarranted by a 
sober reading of the text. 

The temptation to read the Theory with the hindsight of the history 
of epistemology has proved irresistible; all commentators draw 
comparisons with elements in that history, though the favoured 
comparisons differ. In 1883 Lewis Campbell was attracted by the paral- 
lel with J. S. Mill’s ‘permanent possibilities of sensation’ (see p. liii of 
his introduction, and his note on 1574 at p. 61). But far the most popu- 
lar comparisons have been with Berkeley's idealism supplemented by 
Hume's denial of the continued identity of the perceiving subject. 

In his brilliant IGP Burnyeat issued a number of cautions to those 
who would find idealism in Theaetetus (or for that matter anywhere in 
Greek philosophy). Having warned that we should not, with Berkeley, 
take the Theory to be endorsed by Plato, he insisted that despite many 
resemblances, Berkeley's view differs from the Theory in one crucial 
respect: the dependence of ideas on minds, so crucial to idealism, is 
quite absent from the Theory. Indeed the latter, as Burnyeat pointed 
out, recognizes no such asymmetry between perceiver and perceived, 
the twin parents in a perceptual encounter; ontologically they are on a 
par. Despite this proviso, Burnyeat discerned many resemblances 
between the Theory and Berkeleian idealism. Both hold immediate 
perception to be knowledge, where what is perceived must really be as 
it appears; both explain apparently conflicting appearances in a way 
which (claims Burnyeat) disallows a common public object: *neither 
theory can allow that the same wind or the same water enters into both 
occurrences [viz. appearing warm to X, cold to Y]’ (IGP 10). 

The same themes are adumbrated in MBI: Protagoras like Berkeley 
deals with conflicting appearances by making sensible qualities 
private to the observer (nothing controversial here). But a theory of 
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this kind is bound to have implications for ordinary physical objects, 
and Burnyeat enjoins us to compare 157B (the notorious hathroisma 
passage discussed below as Exhibit 2) with Berkeley’s collections of 
ideas. Turning to the Heraclitean input to the theory, Burnyeat states 
baldly that it ‘does away with things and properties and would have us 
think instead of four interacting motions’ (a more careful statement 
might read: ‘would have us think of things and properties in terms of 
interacting motions’). Finally the theory ‘ends up conjoining as it were 
Berkeley’s dissolution of physical objects into a series of ideas 
perceived, with Hume’s dissolution of the self into a series of 
perceptions'—this a reference to the strange argument at 158e ff. 
which claims that today’s ill Socrates, being unlike yesterday’s healthy 
Socrates, is a different person. 

Thus, though the theory started with a common-sense acceptance 
of public objects (the same wind, the same wine), Burnyeat 
confidently reads it as transmogrifying first into Berkeleian idealism 
and then into a Humean dissolution of the perceiving self. Very much 
the same story is told by Bostock, but his more leisured treatment 
allows for more discussion of the evidence, and of the difficulties 
involved. I shall therefore review Bostock’s argument, but my quarrel 
is with both. 

There are of course good philosophical reasons for this reading of the 
Theory as idealist/phenomenalist. Such a Theory ought to raise 
questions about the status of an ‘everyday object’, once it has granted 
incorrigible awareness of its sensible qualities to all perceivers. Again, 
the whole raison d'être of the Theory is to support the equation of 
knowledge with perception, but a theory which has independently 
existing objects presenting incorrigible but conflicting appearances to 
different perceivers is bound to open the door to sceptical questions: 
what can we know about the objects themselves? A gap between 
appearance and reality seems to threaten, but Protagoras’ aim is 
precisely to close such a gap. Surely, then, he must tread the 
Berkeleian path which was designed precisely to avoid the sceptical 
position Locke’s theory entailed? But though the logic of Protagoras’ 
position may seem to demand this step, our text does not, I believe, 
show that it was taken.!! 

Bostock's careful discussion is always clear and often very 


"| There agree with Mohan Matthen, ‘Perception, Relativism, and Truth: Reflections 
on Plato’s Theaetetus 152-160, Dialogue, 24 (1985), 33-58. 
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enlightening. But I focus on his supposed warrant for the idealist/ 
phenomenalist reading of the Theory. Of the passages he discusses 1 
have selected four as exhibits; in two cases (1 and 4) his interpretations 
do not accord with the context, and in another (2) he (like Burnyeat 
and many others) offers a Berkeleian interpretation of ‘collection’ 
where an alternative is more likely. In (3) I accept the interpretation of 
the text but dispute that its significance can be pressed in the way B 
and B wish. 

Exhibit 1 is 156£ 7—1574 7, where Bostock finds in the phrase at A 2 
panta kai pantoia, ‘all things and qualified in all ways’, the first hints 
that the status of objects, and not just of their qualities, is in question. 
A more explicit statement he discerns at 157A 3-4, which in Levett’s 
translation says 'for even in the case of the active and passive motions 
[strictly, what is active and what is passive] it is impossible, as they say, 
for thought, taking them singly, to pin them down to being anything". 
Taken out of context this might appear to turn its attention to, and 
question, the status of the perceived thing (active) and the perceiver 
(passive), but in context it is evident that a different point is being 
made (as McDowell for one recognized). We have just been reminded 
that nothing is hard, hot, etc. on its own, but only through association 
with something else. Socrates now adds that this is true even of the 
designations active and passive, which must be applied in a given 
relation, not absolutely. Indeed, he adds, what is active in one 
encounter may well be passive in another. In Campbell’s pithy phrase: 
‘E.g. The same eye, when seen, is active, when seeing, passive.’ 
Bostock acknowledges that this sequel offers ‘far too weak support’ for 
the earlier claim, on his favoured interpretation, but still insists ‘there 
is little doubt as to what is being claimed—namely that nothing—not 
even an eye or a stone—is one thing just by itself'. But this sequel 
shows that the text does not turn to consider and question the status of 
the stone or the perceiving eye (which it accepts as persisting); it 
confines itself first to designations such as hard, hot, etc. and then to 
active and passive, insisting that the latter must be relativized just as the 
former. 

Exhibit 2 is the famous hathroisma passage, 157B-c. The injunction 
not to use any language which brings to a standstill is said to apply 
both kata meros (‘of the individual case’: Levett) and peri pollon 
hathroisthenton (‘about many things collected together’), and the text 
goes on to say that ‘people’ apply man, stone, and ‘each animal and 
kind (eidos)’ to such a collection (hathroisma). What else, interpreters 
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ask, could be meant here but a collection of ideas or perceived 
qualities? Well, as Campbell saw (comparing 182A), a more prosaic 
reading takes the distinction to be between talking about men 
individually (kata meros) and as a class. One might think of someone 
saying ‘a stone is hard’ meaning stones in general: the Theory would 
thus instruct us that even an attribution of ‘hard’ to a class of thing 
must be understood to be relativized. Of course this is a boring 
interpretation compared with the exciting prospect that the Theory 
anticipated Berkeley, but I feel that had Plato wanted to announce an 
extension to things such as a stone of the treatment of qualities as 
relative to perceivers, he would have done so more plainly than in this 
obscure passage. Bostock honestly acknowledges the alternative 
(boring) interpretation, and admits that on the exciting interpretation 
no hint is given at this stage (but only at Exhibit 4) of what the 
collections are collections of. The chief drawback of the exciting 
reading is that speaking of a man or a stone as a collection is not pre- 
sented, whereas so much else is in this section, as a linguistic recom- 
mendation, but as something people already do." 

Exhibit 3 is a Humean deconstruction of personal identity: 
successive Socrateses, being unlike, are different (heteron): 159A-C, 
esp. 159B 10. Here I accept the interpretation but doubt its signifi- 
cance. If Plato really had thought along the lines proposed, he would 
have presented the argument as follows: perceived objects are nothing 
but collections of ideas (established, according to B and B, by 1570); 
likewise perceivers are nothing but collections/series of perceptions. 
In this manner both parents/slow motions would have been succes- 
sively reduced to collections of fast motions. But no such story is told. 
The Humean reduction is reached by a blatantly false principle that 
what is unlike (anomoion) is different (heteron), and is promptly 
forgotten in the (equally far-fetched) claim ‘I shall never again become 
thus-percipient of something else’ (1508 7-8), which implies that two 
successive sips of wine will always taste different to me. 

Exhibit 4 is 160A—D, the fascinating passage which summarizes the 
Theory and reasserts that the three theses coincide. Both B and B 


12 Burnyeat recognizes a difficulty here, and makes the following suggestion to 
explain the reference to ‘people’ (MBI 19, cf. 203): ‘It is clear that “people” employ 
names for these aggregates [sc. of ideas/perceptions], not so clear this has the approval 
of wise Heracliteans whose story culminates in a decree of Necessity that ties each 
momentary perceiver and its perceived partner to each other and to nothing else.' I find 
this suggestion implausible. 
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offer extravagant interpretations. Bostock here finds several indi- 
cations which flesh out the earlier phenomenalist hints, adding up to 
‘perceptions are in fact the ultimate reality. I am simply made up of my 
perceptions and would not exist at all without them . . . there are only 
perceptions (and collections of them)’ (DB 78-9). To establish this 
reading (which he candidly admits expands considerably on what the 
text actually says), he has to take to eme poioun to mean ‘that which 
makes me’ (whereas it must, in context, mean that which acts on/ 
affects me), and ‘my perception is always tes emés ousias (of my being) to 
mean ‘my perception is a part of my being’ (because I am a collection 
of perceptions). But the sequel (c 8-9) makes it clear that this strange 
phrase just means ‘my perception is of how things are for me’. The 
whole passage does little more than restate, in high-flown language, 
the familiar claims that it takes two to make (e.g.) white, that white is 
for the perceiver (i.e. s/he has the truth), and is for no other. The 
ananké of 160B 6, which Burnyeat, lifting from Levett's translation, 
makes 'a decree of Necessity that ties each momentary perceiver and 
its perceived partner to each other and to nothing else’, in fact simply 
recalls that of 160A 8, which makes the familiar point that I must 
perceive something and a thing must be sweet for someone. 'The *our 
being’ that is thus tied together is its being/becoming sweet and my 
being/becoming a sweet-perceiver. At 160c 4-5 ‘that which affects me 
is for me alone and no other’ can and, I believe, should be taken thus 
also, though differently interpreted (‘exists for me only’) it would 
indeed suggest the momentary object Burnyeat favours. As I remarked 
above, the persisting talk, throughout the development of the Theory, 
about parents and offspring, the reference even here to the perceived 
object as acting on/affecting, the earlier claims that what is active in 
one encounter may be passive in another—all this talk is hard to 
square with the claim that the Theory envisages the dissolution of 
perceivers and perceived into collections or series of aisthéta and 
aistheseis, let alone that (as Burnyeat suggests—cf. the end of Exhibit 2) 
it tacitly criticizes even those who detach momentary qualities and 
aggregate them into collections. 


. Burnyeat's two Readings: a procrustean strategy? 
3 p gy 


To ease students through the many problems of Part I, Burnyeat offers 
them a choice of two ‘Readings’: Reading A, in essence that of 
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Cornford, and Reading B, first sketched by Burnyeat in IGP and there 
credited in outline to Bernard Williams. On Reading A Plato himself 
accepts versions of Protagoras’ theory (P) and Heraclitean flux (H), 
versions ‘restricted (as their authors did not take care to restrict them) 
to perception and the world of sensible things'. Perception for Plato, 
on Reading A, is much as P and H describe it, but as such it cannot be 
knowledge, which must be of true reality, viz. 'a non-sensible world of 
changeless being, the Forms'. Thus on Reading A Plato himself 
retains elements of P and H but rejects T. The equation of the three 
theses was presumably little more than an exegetical convenience. 

On Reading B the equation of the three theses is meant seriously 
since, to maintain T, Theaetetus *will have to adopt a Protagorean 
epistemology, which in turn will commit him to a Heraclitean account 
of the world'. But this three-in-one theory "leads to multiple 
absurdities culminating in a proof (179 c—183C) that if the theory were 
true it would make language impossible. Thus the structure of the 
argument is that of a reductio ad absurdum: T ^ P ^H ^ the impossibility 
of language. Hence Theaetetus' definition is impossible’ (MBI 9). It is 
crucial to Reading B that P and H are not merely sufficient conditions 
for T (that Plato presents them thus is pretty much accepted), but ‘the 
only sufficient conditions which could reasonably be devised. That 
means they are necessary conditions’ (MBI 10). While admitting that 
these are not the only readings possible (and Bostock certainly offers a 
reading which falls into neither category), Burnyeat claims to have 
chosen them as 'sufficiently opposed to one another to focus the issue 
of strategy’ (MBI 9, cf. 51 n. 67). But I doubt whether students will find 
it as helpful as he hopes. It has the merit that from the start readers are 
made aware of alternative possible interpretations, and are encou- 
raged to ponder the 'stage-directions' (i.e. interpretative signposts) 
which Plato has scattered through Part I; and they are not bewildered 
by being presented with a larger menu of interpretations. But I fear 
Burnyeat has been procrustean in his attempt to impose his dual 
structure on this subtle and complex text. 

The chief problem is this. The kernel of Reading A is adherence to 
*middle-dialogues Plato’. This was indeed the message Cornford read 
into Theaetetus—knowledge is of the world of changeless Forms, 
perception's realm is the changing, relative world of the senses—and 
he interpreted the discussion of flux, and the final argument of 184-6, 
accordingly. But many readings of Theaetetus, e.g. those of Crombie 
and McDowell, have sought to find some Platonic features in the 
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theory of perception of Part I without going the whole way with 
Cornford. And Bostock’s view is different again. He agrees with those 
who (against Reading B) hold that what gets refuted in 180-3 is a 
rampant or extreme Heracliteanism, leaving substantially untouched 
the milder flux-cum-perception theory of 152-60. But unlike 
McDowell et al., Bostock sees no reason to think that the Theory is 
one to which Plato was in any way wedded. (See DB 151 n. 6, where he 
gives a useful list of those who have credited Plato with accepting the 
Theory.) Now Bostock’s combination of views may seem very bizarre. 
Why should Plato have teased out two different flux theories, a mild 
and an extreme, neither of which he accepts, refuted the second, but 
left the first substantially unrefuted? At least those who hold that Plato 
had some sympathy with the Theory can more easily explain the 
loving care and attention to detail he devoted to its exposition, as well 
as the evidently Platonic elements (such as its discussion of 
compresent opposites) it contains. But this is not to say that Bostock’s 
reading is untenable. 

I have mentioned readings of Part I which differ from both of those 
which Burnyeat selects. He is of course aware of these, and already in 
IGP had nailed his colours against McDowell’s view that the flux 
theory refuted at 1786-1848 is a different and more extreme 
Heraclitean theory than that elaborated in 152-60. Here he gives his 
promised argument for this position (MBI 46-52), which is at the 
heart of Reading B. (Reading B, remember, takes H to be necessary as 
well as sufficient for P and T, so that the refutation of H overturns 
them too.) It turns on 181 D—-£, where Socrates first distinguishes two 
kinds of change, movement and alteration, asks Theodorus whether 
flux theorists say that all things suffer both kinds of change, and at 
once supplies the answer that they do—otherwise it would be no more 
correct to say ‘things change’ than ‘things are stable’. (Why, we may 
wonder, should this bother the ‘old’ flux theorists, who after all 
acknowledged that anything F also turns out to be the opposite of F?) 
Burnyeat disagrees with McDowell, who read this as a de facto 
observation about the views of the wild bunch of flux theorists 
depicted at 179E—180B 3, and found hints in the sequel that they go 
beyond the ‘mild flux’ of the theory of perception. Burnyeat thinks 
that Plato's aim is to show that the three-in-one theory cannot avoid 
postulating a complete absence of stability in the perceptual 
encounter, lest there be anything for perceptual judgement to be 
wrong about. He thinks that Plato has an important argument here, 
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one that should be pondered by latter-day empiricists who hope to 
defend the proposition that judgements of immediate experience are 
incorrigible and yet meaningful. I consider how the argument is 
supposed to go below. But first I must say that as exegesis it is highly 
speculative, since nowhere in 179-83 are the defenders of flux 
presented as determined to preserve incorrigibility; indeed, the flux- 
lovers, the rest-hating Ephesians, far from claiming incorrigibility for 
their utterances, are unwilling even to make any (1800). 

What exactly is the argument? I confess to finding Burnyeat very 
hard to follow here (MBI 49-51). He links stability with objectivity, 
with determinacy, and finally with the requirement of a logical gap 
between a judgement and what is judged. This last, it seems, is his 
major point; he insists that the theory of perception cannot guarantee 
that perceivers do not misinterpret their experiences (MBI 50). He 
then claims—I label this C—'Having one's judgement automatically 
determined by experience is no better [sic] than having one's future 
experience automatically determined to match whatever judgement of 
present expectation precedes’ (here referring back to the proof at 
178-9 that ‘what appears to X is for X’ cannot hold in the case of 
expectations about the future). And—the argument proceeds—so long 
as there is any stability in the perceptual encounter, there is something 
for the perceptual judgement to be wrong about (here he cites 182D, 
the difficult passage about flux of whiteness); so an adherent of 
incorrigibility must deny stability. But then there is nothing to be right 
about either; the reductio is complete. 

Here are some reactions to this argument. (1) There is indeed a 
logical gap between a judgement and what is judged; a theory which 
seeks a logical guarantee of incorrigibility by denying it is wrong. (But 
to concede this is not yet to concede that there is no such thing as 
private experience.) (2) Conceding (1) does not force us to agree with 
the extraordinary claim C above. Even if there is no guarantee that my 
judgement (e.g. that I now have a pain in my toe) will match my 
present experience, it has a much better chance of doing so than my 
feelings tomorrow have of matching today's expectations about how I 
will feel. (3) I fail to see how stability, in fact or in Plato's argument, has 
anything to do with the requirement of a gap between judgement and 
what is judged—unless it is a metaphor for determinacy? (4) The 
logical gap on which Burnyeat insists is the one between how things 
appear-experientially to me and my judgment about how they appear. 
But the aim of the Protagorean thesis was, rather, to deny a gap 
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between how things appear (and here both the experiential and the 
judgemental uses are relevant, at different points) and how they are. I 
see no reason to think that Plato was concerned at this point about the 
former gap, let alone that he used the argument against flux to insist 
on it. 

In this section I have outlined Burnyeat’s two Readings of Part I, 
indicating that alternatives to both of these are available. The 
suggestion that Reading A offers the best alternative to Reading B is 
particularly unfortunate in connection with the treatment of flux, 
theory H. For here, as I have shown, Reading B’s interpretation, 
which I have just discussed (MBI 49-51), is hard to swallow, while A’s 
alternative is unconvincing. One problem is to see exactly how the 
argument of 180-3 is supposed to go (and here Bostock does a 
thorough job), another to know how to fit it to the overall economy of 
Part I. On neither point is either A or B convincing. One thing seems 
clear: we must heed what Burnyeat agrees is a most important ‘stage- 
direction’. At 183c 1-4 Socrates says: ‘and we are not going to grant 
that knowledge is perception, not at any rate on the line of inquiry 
which supposes that all things are in motion (kata ge tën tou pantos 
kineisthai methodon) . As Burnyeat recognizes, far from implying that T 
requires H, this might suggest that the refutation of H leaves T 
untouched, which is why a fresh, direct attack is made on T in the final 
argument at 184-6 (discussed in Section 5 below). 


4. The refutations of Protagoras and moral relativism 


Here both authors are in good, and characteristic, form, but neither 
devotes enough attention to the treatment of moral concepts in the 
defence of Protagoras. Bostock gives a helpful and judicious account 
of the ‘table-turning’ argument, which most have held to be marred by 
the dropping of the qualifier in ‘true for X". Burnyeat's defence of the 
argument against this accusation in PS-R is interestingly discussed by 
Bostock but relegated to a footnote in Burnyeat's introduction. On the 
second refuting argument, designed to show that at least about 
judgements of the future not everyone is equally a measure, as there is 
a real difference between expert and non-expert, Burnyeat dwells at 
more length and with thought-provoking insights. He presses the 
question whether the New Formulation (as he terms it) of Protagoras 
theory—with its distinction between those judgements which are 
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allowed to be objective and those for which each is a measure (see 
below)—should be read as a restatement of the earlier defence of 
Protagoras (and therefore perhaps genuinely Protagorean?) or as a 
fresh interpretation along unambiguously objectivist lines. (He 
inclines to the second, in a careful discussion of 1728 at MBI 33 n. 41.) 

This fascinating section of the dialogue deserves close attention. In 
it the wholly general relativism hitherto ascribed to Protagoras is 
tacitly abandoned and a restricted version sketched for two types of 
judgement, sensory and moral. Parallel distinctions are drawn 
between, on the one hand, (Ia) matters such as hot, dry, sweet, etc., 
where each of us is a measure, and (Ib) questions of what is healthy or 
unhealthy, where some are superior judges; and, on the other, between 
(IIa) questions of what is fine, just, or holy, where ‘no polis is wiser than 
any other’, and (IIb) questions of usefulness or advantage, where the 
theory (whose?—Protagoras’, apparently) cheerfully admits that some 
advisers are superior to others (171E-1728). This implied similarity 
between moral values and (some) sensible qualities has been of 
perennial appeal and the subject of recent debate, for instance 
between Mackie and McDowell.” 

As the twin distinctions I and II remind us, the very attraction of 
relativism re moral values lies in the contrast with other areas in which 
objectivity is undisputed, where a kritérion exists for the application of 
terms and the resolution of conflicts. One who wishes to espouse 
moral relativism is likely to be tempted by the parallel with secondary 
qualities, where, in contrast to primary, an objective measure seems to 
be lacking. But—and here is the rub when we try to make sense of 
"Protagoras" attempt to combine both—the force of these parallel 
contrasts is entirely lost in the context of a ‘global’ relativism, which 
makes all appearances and beliefs true for the believer—that the number 5 
is even and Sparta by the sea, no less than that the wind is cold or that 
prosecuting your father for murder is impious. 

In brief, ‘global’ relativism is a non-starter, as Plato amply if 


13 Burnyeat discussed it in CA but, I believe, overlooked a salient feature of 
Theaetetus. While the later writers Burnyeat discussed in CA (e.g. Sextus, Berkeley, 
Russell) run through the whole gamut of conflicting appearances, the examples in 
Theaetetus are all of a certain kind: the predicates featuring in the discussion of 
perception are all ones where not only is conflict of appearance commonplace, but there 
is no straightforward way of resolving the conflict. Hot, cold, heavy, light, sweet, etc.: these 
occur often, but straight, bent (for instance) never. (Contrast the flat-feeling but convex- 
looking pictures in Sextus PH 1. g2, and the ubiquitous oar which looks bent in water. 
Here there is no problem in resolving the conflict of appearances.) 
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unrigorously demonstrates. But, as Plato was also aware, ‘local’ 
relativisms have more initial appeal, and they get it from the felt con- 
trast with areas where objectivity seems unproblematic. It is a pity that 
neither of our authors tries to explain how the two versions (‘global’ 
and ‘loca!’ relativism) came to coexist—if indeed they did—in Prota- 
goras’ thought. 


5. The final argument against knowledge is perception: 
Theaetetus 184—186 


This fascinating stretch of text—with its introduction of the koina or 
common things which the mind applies to things ‘by itself’ (and not 
dia or by means of the senses) and its tantalizing final claim that 
perception, since it cannot grasp being, nor therefore truth, cannot be 
knowledge—has been illuminatingly discussed in recent years, 
notably by Burnyeat in PGP and by Cooper.” Striking ideas in 
epistemology are found here, including that of the unity of conscious- 
ness and, from a different stable, the idea that what is perceived by one 
sense cannot be perceived by a different one (the Proper Object Doc- 
trine). Our authors add little new of substance to the debate over the 
interpretation, but their presentation has some surprises. 

Curiously, just where Burnyeat is moved to supplement his two 
Readings with an interpretation of the key question which fits neither, 
Bostock falls into the procrustean mode, as I explain below. First 
Burnyeat. Reading A, he suggests, will find confirmation in Plato's use 
of the ‘Proper Object Doctrine’, which on one interpretation is 
‘thoroughly Heraclitean’ (i.e. bad old empiricist). And, of course, 
Reading A's answer to the key question “What is the “being” which 
knowledge must but perception cannot grasp?’ will be ‘The change- 
less being of the Forms.’ Reading B, for which the whole thrust of Part 
I is not a restatement of specialized Platonic doctrine but a self- 
sufficient critique of empiricism, plumps instead for the everyday ‘is’ 
of any judgement. Perception cannot even judge ‘this is hard’ (1868), 
and for this reason cannot amount to knowledge. Far from always 
delivering truth, as theses P and T required, perception is in a 
different ball-game, incapable equally of truth and falsehood, unable 
even to be aware of a hard thing as hard. 


4 J. M. Cooper, ‘Plato on Sense Perception and Knowledge: Theaetetus 184 to 186’, 
Phronesis, 15 (1970), 123-46. 
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In a helpful Afterthought Burnyeat suggests a third answer to the 
key question above, an answer credited to Cooper. To meet the 
difficulty that Reading B has too impoverished an idea of perception, 
leaving it scant room even for awareness, the new interpretation 
allows it some cognitive capacity, the ability to identify its proper 
objects, and takes the being required for knowledge as ‘what is 
objectively the case in an interpersonal world’. Certainly the reference 
to calculations with regard to usefulness (185c) reminds us of the 
second refutation of Protagoras (re beliefs about the future) and 
strongly suggests that this is what Plato, here at least, had in mind. 
Perhaps, concludes Burnyeat, this new proposal should force us to 
start again and rethink the quest for a unitary design? Indeed it should. 
None the less, I found this section of MBI helpful for the skill with 
which Burnyeat linked different interpretative possibilities with his 
two Readings, for the clarity with which he spelt out the account 
which sets the seal on his favoured Reading B (Part I as a self- 
sufficient critique of empiricism), and for the candour with which he 
underlined the problems it faces. 

A different question is put centre-stage by Bostock. He regards the 
issue which divides interpretations as this: does the argument focus on 
concepts/terms or on judgements? He labels views favouring the 
former *orthodox', and includes here Burnyeat in PGP and Cornford 
among others, distinguishing them from Cooper, who takes the issue 
to turn on types of judgement. Now it is true, as we have seen, that 
Cooper read the argument as holding that not all judgements are 
beyond the reach of perception, which Burnyeat on Reading B (and in 
PGP) denies. But beyond that it does not seem helpful to focus on the 
question whether terms or judgements are involved, or are what the 
koina of the passage are. For as Cooper noted, the talk throughout is 
of the mind grasping or investigating the koina peri—about—a sound 
or colour or whatever. In other words, we are looking at the use of 
koina in judgements, on any view. The pressing question is surely the 
one on which Burnyeat focuses (and Bostock of course does not 
neglect): how is the claim about the centrality of being to be 
understood? No doubt the reason for Bostock's unusual (and in my 
view unhelpful) approach here is that he will give that very 
distinction—between judgements and the terms of which they are 
composed—a central role in the remainder of the dialogue, as 
explained below. 
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6. The paradoxes of false judgement 


Russell once advised that philosophers should lay up for themselves a 
store of puzzles. The section on false judgement is an excellent 
example of how fruitful this method is. Two brief but elegant 
paradoxes have the result that, on their terms, false judgement is 
impossible; the first attempted solution (a/lodoxia or ‘otherjudging’) is 
in truth a third puzzle with affinities to the first, after which, with the 
two memorable similes, the Wax Tablet (or Wax Block, as Burnyeat 
calls it) and the Aviary, Plato makes some progress towards showing 
how false judgement is possible but ends avowing failure. One of the 
novelties of Burnyeat’s treatment, discussed below, is his suggestion 
that Plato invites us to find a hint of the solution in the most 
unpromising part of the Aviary’s discussion, the suggestion that ‘birds’ 
representing pieces of ignorance could explain mistaken judgements. 

Interpreters must both seek to understand the arguments, 
diagnosing the source of paradox, and must ask why Plato included 
this ‘digression’ in Part II. (Part II is the section from 1874 to 2010, 
where, after the lengthy digression on false judgement, the second 
attempted definition of knowledge, as true judgement, is dismissed 
with the swift counter-example of the juryman who has true 
judgement but lacks knowledge about who did what in a mugging.) 
Burnyeat offers a neat way of linking the two issues. He approaches 
the first, the diagnosis of the paradox, by posing the following question 
(MBI 66): what is the false judgement that makes it appear that false 
judgement is impossible? (This formulation overlooks the possibility 
that faulty inference, rather than a false assumption, is the source of 
the paradox, but let that pass.) And his answer (anticipated, he tells us, 
by Zeller) is this: it is Theaetetus’ equation of true judgement with 
knowledge (i.e. the very topic of Part IT) which makes it appear that 
false judgement is impossible.” 

Before considering this suggestion, I sketch what Burnyeat labels a 
*modern' response to the first paradox which, in various guises, 
dominates the whole section. The paradox seems to assume that for 
something to figure in my judgement I must know it, but knowing it 


5 Compare, with Burnyeat, Gail Fine, ‘False Belief in the Theaetetus’, Phronesis, 24 
(1979), 70-80, and now Hugh Benson, ‘Why is there a Discussion of False Belief in the 
Theaetetus?', Journal of the History of Philosophy, 30/2 (1992), 171—99. 
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seems to preclude mistaking it for anything else. The ‘modern’ 
response accepts the first part of this but denies the second; that is, it 
holds that knowing is required for judging but is compatible with 
misidentifying, and that to see why this is so we need to think about 
different modes of presentation, or different ‘lines’ one may have on to 
things, or different aspects under which they may be known (the last is 
Bostock’s preferred phrase: DB 175). Burnyeat dislikes two features of 
this solution: (1) it is semantic where he would like an epistemic solution 
(MBI 93, 95); (2) it tries to make knowledge (of what one’s judgement 
is of) compatible with mistake, while his preferred solution allows 
making a judgement about X to be compatible with not knowing X, 
provided one has some other epistemic line on to it (e.g. MBI 74). 
Criticism (1) puzzles me. Burnyeat associates it with Frege-inspired 
solutions, but, one might ask, is not ‘mode of presentation’ at once an 
epistemic and a semantic notion? On (2), it is of course true that the 
progress in the Wax Tablet comes precisely from its allowing that one 
can have more than one type of ‘line’ on to a thing—in its terms, 
perception and knowledge (ie. memory). But for the ‘modern’ 
solution, which Burnyeat dislikes, the importance of that is not so 
much that it allows (as a prerequisite of having an object in one’s 
judgement) an alternative to knowledge of an object, but that it allows 
alternative ‘lines’ on to an object, however these ‘lines’ are charac- 
terized, for that is the key to disarming the paradox. Indeed, any 
account must note that at 190D a puzzle parallel to that about knowing 
two objects is propounded in different terms (‘it is impossible that one 
who judges both things [ampho doxazonta] could judge that one is 
another’; equally impossible for one who judges only one or neither of 
them to do 50). 

Now to Burnyeat's discussion, of which I can give here only the 
briefest account, omitting the details and nuances of his treatment. He 
first points out that the Wax Block offers perception as a ‘second 
epistemic route', in addition to knowledge. He then finds this pushed 
even further in the Aviary: Theaetetus' suggestion that there might be 
birds representing ‘pieces of ignorance’ in one's aviary to explain 
mistakes such as 54-7 — 11 is taken (unusually) to contain the key to a 


!* Bostock puts great weight on Plato’s double use of doxazein here: see sect. 7 below. 
In place of the literal but unidiomatic translation used in the text, Levett has: 'a man 
who has both things before his mind when he judges cannot possibly judge that one is the 
other' (emphasis added). But this, though more idiomatic, masks the odd dual use of 
doxazein. 
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solution in offering a third ‘epistemic route’. This may seem an odd 
label for ignorance, but read on. The dunce who thinks that 7-+5=11 
exercises not knowledge of 11 but a capacity for misapprehension; 
from this it follows that one can ‘think of something [e.g. the number 
11] ignorantly’; one can be in a state of truth and a state of ignorance 
about it, in other words (anticipating Part IIT) one can have true 
judgement of a thing without knowledge of it (MBI 117-18). So the 
‘pieces of ignorance’, far from being a no-hope suggestion, prefigure 
Part UI and a third epistemic route: objects can be known, or 
perceived, or ignorantly truly judged (i.e. one can have true judgement 
of them without knowledge). So the mistake lay in equating knowledge 
with true judgement, and overlooking this third route. 

Here are two of the difficulties I see for this interpretation. First, it 
seems wrong to equate ignorant true judgement with true judgement 
lacking knowledge, and misleading to cite 2020 (as MBI 117, 118) to 
illustrate the former, since it speaks only of one who ‘has the truth (i.e. 
a true judgement) but does not know—epistémon d’ ow’. As ignorance is 
normally the contrary, not the contradictory, of knowledge, it is hard 
to read Theaetetus’ suggestion in the required way, which equates 
ignorance with mere absence of knowledge. Second, Burnyeat's 
solution seems philosophically less satisfactory than the ‘modern’ 
one." It seems to entail that one with a true judgement of X, but not 
one with active knowledge of X, may make a false judgement about X 
(cf. MBI 172). Now we never fully learn, even in Part III, what is 
involved in knowing an object (save that it is typically equated with 
knowing what the thing is), but however high the standards for 
knowing 11 (say), they could hardly ensure that I (who actively know 
11) will not falsely judge that 11 is the number of the planets. But it 
does seem to be a consequence of Burnyeat’s solution that one who 
judges this does not know, or does not exercise their knowledge of, 11. 
The ‘modern’ solution which insists that knowledge of X must be 
compatible with mistakes about X is surely preferable, whether or not 
an advocate wishes also to hold that it was Plato’s solution. I am not 
convinced either that Burnyeat’s alternative is there to be read, or that 
it would be a good thing if it were. 


17 I am not sure what to make of Burnyeat’s comment on the status of his suggested 
solution: “The statement “Pieces of ignorance are in fact true judgements which fall 
short of knowledge” does not give the hidden meaning of the text but our own 
contribution to the dialogue with Plato’ (MBI 118). 
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Bostock gives an excellent, if more familiar (in Burnyeat’s terms, 
‘modern’), account of the passage. A newcomer to the dialogue would 
be well advised to read this first, before venturing on Burnyeat’s 
nuanced discussion with its comparison between ‘modern’ and 
‘alternative’ accounts. It is in studying the paradoxes of false 
judgement that philosophy students are often introduced to the 
excitements of the contrast between transparent and opaque readings, 
or between de re and de dicto constructions (e.g. when evaluating the 
claim that no one in their right mind could judge that a beautiful thing 
is ugly, or that an ox is a horse). Bostock provides an admirably clear 
and helpful guide through this territory, suggesting that Plato’s 
problem about belief in the a//odoxia section is essentially this: how 
can it be reasonable to make a distinction between de re and de dicto 
reports of belief? He notes that some, Kripke among them, still find 
this something of a problem (DB 183). Unlike Burnyeat, Fine, and 
others, Bostock holds that Plato was not entirely clear about how to 
avoid the paradoxes (DB 197; he goes on to discuss Fine's alternative 
view). I am inclined to agree. At any rate I find it more appealing to 
think that Plato saw the paradoxes as genuinely puzzling, not because 
he had any doubt that falsehood was possible, indeed rife, but because 
he was not wholly clear about how the problem could be met. Deep 
and interesting questions about the nature of thought and its objects 
are raised by the paradoxes and, to my mind, it would be disappoint- 
ing if, as Burnyeat suggests, Plato's moral is no more than this: the 
difficulties about false judgement arise if you mistakenly equate 
knowledge with true judgement. 


7. Part III: The Dream, and true judgement with an account 


While Part HI of Theaetetus—comprising Socrates’ Dream and its 
refutation followed by the brief discussion of the three candidates for 
the Jogos which added to true judgement yields knowledge—occupies 
less than a sixth of the work (only ten Stephanus pages), Burnyeat 
devotes to it almost half of his 240-page introduction. To be blunt, this 
is too lengthy a treatment. I cannot begin to do justice to its subtleties 
and complexity, and the ingenuity with which hints are pursued and 
interpretations combined and compared. The reader's task, he has 
told us in his preface, is to create from Part III a meaning which will 
solve the problem of knowledge; his discussion is addressed to 
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‘colleagues in the Academy’ (MBI xii). It is certainly very dense and 
demanding. 

Among the guiding themes of his treatment of Part III are these. 
(1) At many points Part III requires us to reopen issues already 
canvassed, e.g. the argument for non-identity over time (7heaet. 159) 
in the light of the (false) principle WP (A whole is the same as all its 
constituent parts) exposed in the Dream criticism (MBI 201-2); 
again, the spelling counter-example at 207D—208B invites us to 
reconsider the *modern' response to the false-judgement paradox, the 
response which insisted that knowledge was compatible with mistake. 
One might object here that the knowledge of a thing required for it to 
figure at all in a judgement is a different matter from that of one who 
knows how to spell a syllable. This brings us to (2): a constant theme is 
that Plato is inviting us to consider whether knowledge is to be 
piecemeal (‘mundane’) or a comprehensive expertise (‘the total 
mastery of a domain’). Burnyeat thinks that the discussion of /ogos as 
enumeration of elements hints at the latter in its treatment of spelling, 
while that of logos as distinguishing-mark brings the former back into 
focus. In a phrase I find obscure, he writes that though knowledge is 
often, in Theaetetus, treated as a ‘one-to-one relation between mind 
and object’, this is a conception Plato wishes to question (e.g. MBI 173 
with n. 56). (3) In discussing the third definition of knowledge and the 
Dream Theory Burnyeat notes that they admit of many different 
interpretations, according to whether they discuss knowledge of 
things or of propositions, to whether logos is an explanation, a 
justification, a statement of or about, an analysis, etc." Burnyeat 
insists that ambiguities in the text (e.g. whether the claim that 
elements admit of no /ogos means no statement about them, or no 
*completed analysis") are systematic and deliberate, as the subsequent 
examination of the philosophical consequences of taking the Dream 
one way or the other shows (MBI 145, cf. 203: ‘vital philosophical 
benefits accrue from keeping [both interpretations] in play). These 
three themes pervade the discussion. Two points on individual 
passages: on the Dream, Burnyeat is now more sympathetic to the old 
idea (which he formerly rejected) of an Antisthenean connection. And 


? These possibilities are symbolized: thus (for example) ‘Def. K sy ‘Knowing o 
[an object] is having true judgement concerning o with a statement about o.’ It is a great 
pity that there is no handy reference-list for these symbolizations, which would have 
saved the reader from having to leaf back many pages to find where one was first 
introduced and explicated. 
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he offers a surprising interpretation of what it is to have true 
judgement plus a /ogos in the sense of distinguishing-mark (222): ‘to 
know Theaetetus is to have the ability to identify him together with the 
ability to offer proof of the recognition’. (The distance between his 
interpretation here and that of Bostock, mentioned below, is a clear 
example of what widely differing interpretations exist of this simple- 
seeming last stretch of the dialogue.) 

To follow Bostock through the intricacies of Part III is at first far 
plainer sailing. His discussion of the interpretative problems of the 
Dream is lucid and convincing. Though his treatment of Part III 
contains many new insights, its two major novelties are left to the end. 
The first is his speculative discussion of the ‘distinguishing-mark’, 
which, after a review of the interpretations of Fine and White, 
concludes with a bold suggestion that, though the passage is 
ostensibly about knowing perceptibles such as Theaetetus, its true 
moral is that to know a Form just is to be able to recognize it and that to 
do so does not involve any kind of account. The second novelty is his 
concluding discussion on the coherence of the work. 

Bostock holds that Theaetetus appears to contain a major confusion, a 
complete change of subject. For the conclusion of Part I, on the most 
popular interpretation favoured by B and B, was that knowledge, 
unlike perception, involves judging that ...; in other words, that 
knowledge is propositional. But this seems to be forgotten both in the 
discussion of false judgement and in Part III, where knowing things is 
very much to the fore. Indeed, some have read the following moral into 
the dialogue’s failure to find a sense of Jogos which is required for and 
yields knowledge: for Plato there must be a kind of knowledge, 
perhaps that of elements at least, which requires no logos, since only 
thus can we avoid the problem posed by the threatened regress of 
‘accounts’. So, having first insisted that knowledge is propositional, 
Plato ends focusing on non-propositional knowledge, knowledge of 
things, and of ‘elements’ at that. 

Bostock’s solution to the confusion he discerns is this. After Part I’s 
conclusion that knowledge is always propositional, i.e. consists of 
judgements which are complex, Part II raises a question about the 
judger’s relation to the terms of his judgement (DB 272). The false- 
judgement section inconclusively pursues puzzles arising from the 
natural assumption that one must know the terms of one’s judgements. 
Now where these terms are perceptibles, perception offers an 
alternative grasp to knowledge. But what about imperceptibles such as 
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Forms? While Plato earlier held that to know a Form required an 
account of it, he now sees a problem (indicated in the Dream Theory): 
‘the kind of accounts that are suitable for forms must eventually run 
out’, and a way of knowing which does not require an account must be 
admitted. In the case of a Form, this just is the ability to think of it, just 
what is needed to make a judgement in which it occurs. So after all— 
the moral Plato has left it to the reader to draw—there is a kind of 
knowledge (contrary to the conclusion of Part I) which is very like 
perception (DB 273).? 

As Bostock knows, others (such as Fine, whose view he discusses at 
some length) have attributed to Plato different 'solutions'; indeed they 
would set up the problem differently. It is crucial to Bostock that 
Plato's problem was with our (supposed) knowledge of the terms of 
our judgements." Can he sustain this? It is ironic that it would be 
easier for him to do so if, with Ryle, he read the Dream’s logoi as 
statements, and its elements as those items whose onomata, woven 
together, form statements. But Bostock is adamant that the /ogos of 
which the Dream speaks must be understood as definition and not as 
statement, so he cannot gain support here. Bostock holds that Plato 
hints only at the change of focus from complex judgements to their 
constituents, and that one such hint is at 190€ 5-7 (quoted above, 
Section 6), where it is claimed that no one who judges (doxazei) two 
things could judge that one is the other. In other words not only is 
‘know’ but also ‘judge’ used with what Bostock calls the terms of a 
judgement, as well as for the whole, complex judgement. As he notes, 
this is a most unusual Greek usage; but I doubt whether its oddity is 
sufficient warrant for the interpretative weight Bostock puts upon it. 
For he suggests that this usage is a kind of 'smokescreen' concealing 
the change of focus which Plato cannot bring out into the open 


1 As well as offering this account of Plato’s struggles with what Bostock sees (with 
Russell) as a real problem about our grasp of the terms or constituents of a judgement, 
he sketches his own solution. It is this: we do indeed need to know what the constituent 
4s wise’ in ‘Socrates is wise’ means, but to do so is not to know an object, not to have 
knowledge by acquaintance, but to have knowledge that . . . (e.g. that ‘is wise’ is true of 
all and only wise things). 

20 Though he sets up the problem in terms of Plato's shift from knowing that . . . to 
knowing things, the crux of the problem, in Bostock's eyes, is how Plato can account for 
our knowledge of the constituents of judgements. Knowledge of things might, in many 
cases, turn out to be a kind of propositional knowledge (e.g. with Fine, knowing what the 
thing is). But, Bostock suggests, such an account could not (in Plato's view) be given for 
knowledge of the constituents of judgements since such knowledge is presupposed by 
(and thus cannot be analysed in terms of) propositional knowledge. 
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without a frank admission that knowledge (since it is of terms as well 
as propositions) ‘is not, after all, the simple and unitary concept it 
apparently pretends to be’ (DB 271). 

It is all too easy for reviewers to pour cold water on such well- 
crafted and ingenious hypotheses. No interpretation is likely to gain 
general acceptance, but no writer is willing to rest content with the 
observation that on the face of it the end of Theaetetus is unsatisfactory 
not because it fails to answer the question of what knowledge is but 
because it shifts so perversely from one type or conception of 
knowledge to another. Hence Burnyeat’s reading of Part III as forcing 
the reader to confront different conceptions of knowledge and of 
‘accounts’, and Bostock’s rather different view (which he shares with 
earlier writers but subtly transforms) that in Part III, contrary to first 
impressions, Plato is mainly interested in what it is to know a Form. 
Both writers have pushed our understanding of Plato yet further, 
though each has offered his share of highly speculative interpretation. 
Even if we agree with White’s verdict (at the head of this review), or 
accept with Annas that to look for hidden meanings is to go astray, we 
shall return with many new insights to Plato’s Box of Delights. 
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THE Posterior Analytics plays Cinderella in the Aristotelian pantomime. 
Two decades ago, she languished in the kitchen, uncourted and 
unregarded, a scholarly Buttons or two her only beaux. Now it is all 
different: those ugly sisters, EN and Met., still have their studious suit- 
ors; but Cinderella has come out, and rival Prince Charmings offer her 
glass slippers by the carriage-load. In short—and dropping the frigid 
fantasy—the last twenty years have seen a renewed interest in the Poste- 
rior Analytics! Some of the interest has been primarily philological or 
historical; but much ofit has had a philosophical drive—and the ideas of 
the Posterior Analytics are widely taken to be as estimable and as sophisti- 
cated and as modern as anything in Aristotle's euvre. If most of this 
recent work has been tedious or tawdry (such is the way we live now), itis 
nevertheless not hybristic to claim that our present understanding of 
the Posterior Analytics matches that of the scholars of the Renascence. 


II 


The latest courtier is Richard McKirahan? His book means to 
provide ‘an interpretation of Aristotle’s theory of demonstrative 
science’ (p. 6); and since ‘demonstrative sciences consist of principles 
and proofs’ (p. 4), it divides into two, roughly equal, parts. After an 
introductory chapter entitled "The Motivation for the Theory of 
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! T have counted more than a hundred books or articles devoted specifically to the 
work, and students of other areas of Aristotle’s thought—ethics, metaphysics, biology— 
have made increasing reference to the Posterior Analytics. 

? Richard D. McKirahan, Jr., Principles and Proofs: Aristotle's Theory of Demonstrative 
Science (Princeton University Press: Princeton, NJ, 1992), xiv +340. 
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Demonstration")? there are nine chapters on principles: on the general 
characteristics of Aristotelian principles, the different kinds of 
principle, the notion of a subject yévos, the ‘subordinate’ sciences, the 
common axioms, per se predications, essences, definitions, existential 
propositions. Then come seven chapters on proofs: McKirahan finds 
connections between Aristotelian principles and Greek mathematics, 
he compares Aristotelian demonstrations with the proofs in Euclid’s 
Elements, he discusses universal subject—attribute demonstrations, 
‘application arguments’, demonstrations of existence, demonstrations 
of essence, and the concept of scientific explanation. A final chapter 
deals with our knowledge of the principles. 

McKirahan's strategy demands ‘a close reading of relevant passages 
in the Posterior Analytics and other works of Aristotle’ (p. 6). And for 
much of its length the book is occupied with the detailed analysis of 
the texts. Each snippet is presented in an English translation, and the 
ensuing comments are usually divided into paragraphs marked 
‘Notes’ and ‘Discussion’: ‘the result is a book that in places resembles 
a commentary’ (p. 6)—or rather, for some two-thirds of its length the 
book is a commentary,! but a commentary which considers only a 
fraction of the Posterior Analytics (together with half a dozen passages 
from other works) and which does not follow the order of Aristotle's 
text. And it is a commentary for scholars who have the Greek text open 
beside them. For although McKirahan, bowing to a curious 
convention, announces that he has ‘tried as far as possible to make the 
book serviceable for the Greekless' (p. 6), the reader who is not 
elevated above the vulgar herd will find the going rough: the 
comments and discussions sit tightly on this or that paragraph of 
Aristotle's text; and the translations, though accurate,’ are of the 
variety which used to be called "literal'É—that is to say, they are 
intelligible only when they are read against the Greek.’ 


3 An unhappy start: we know nothing about Aristotle’s motivation (and McKirahan's 
guesses are vapid). 

4 McKirahan half-apologizes for this (but why?); and he observes that ‘readers who 
want to follow my reconstruction of Aristotle’s theory without wading through this 
material are invited simply to skip over these sections’ (p. 6): anyone who prefers 
skipping to wading will find the book a rapid—and a perplexing—read. 

5 But e.g. at 76°14 rà 40000 Aeyóueva df£wóuara cannot mean ‘the common 
principles, called axioms’ (p. 39); and at 76°29 we cannot understand Serà 60766 with 
Soxotvra (p. 45—the point in any case is fluffed in the Note). 

é ‘Note also that “the contradiction" is a more literal translation of ris dvruddcews 
[at 72019] than “a contradiction", which is the translation usually given’ (p. 42). ‘More 
literal? Inasmuch as ‘the’ in the English corresponds to rjs in the Greek? (And the 
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(A pity, then, that McKirahan did not use the Greek alphabet: his 
transliterations, which are of a particularly unattractive design, mar an 
elegant volume.’ A pity, too—or so I find it—that the numerous notes 
are all gathered at the end of the book.) 

The book is not easy to read; for commentaries are not written to 
be read. Nor is it easy to review—for commentaries stimulate detailed 
appreciation rather than discursive assessment. In what follows I shall 
briefly discuss four out of the numerous points on which McKirahan 
has jolted my thoughts. 


IH 


Kab’ adr or per se predication is at the heart of Aristotle's account of 
demonstrative knowledge; but his discussion of the notion in Post. An. 
I. 4 is perplexing. One main problem is this: on the one hand, it is 
plain that the conclusions of at least some demonstrations are supposed 
to be per se predications—that every triangle has an angle-sum of 180 
degrees is something which is demonstrated and which holds per se. 
On the other hand, Aristotle's definitions of perse predication seem to 
ensure that only principles can be per se. For ‘AaB’ is a perse predication 
only if either ‘A’ appears in the proposition which formulates the 
definition of ‘B’ or ‘B’ in the proposition which formulates the 
definition of ‘A’.? But then the angle-sum theorem cannot be classed 
as per se—and nor can any other non-immediate predication.!? 


literal translation of ó 2wxpdrns is ‘the Socrates?) In Greek the definite article may 
function either as a demonstrative or as a generalizing device. At 72*19 it is surely 
generalizing, and ‘a contradiction’ is as literal a translation as you could wish for. 

? [ do not snub translations of this sort; for they have their utility: they indicate, 
clearly and concisely, how the Greek is being construed. But they are little help to the 
Greekless. (And at their worst, experto credite, they misconstrue the notion of literalness 
and misconceive the needs of the great reading public.) 


* No doubt it is often prudent for the scholarly essayist to leave the occasional Greek 
word—dperj, 0760777/47 —untranslated; and then, in certain circumstances, ‘areté” and 
*epistémé' may be the best typography. But on reading such things as ‘.. . that are most 
universal [katholou malista]’ (p. 30), we must surely ask cui bonum: Greekless readers will 
gain nothing, and everyone else will prefer *[&a06Aov udAora]'. 

? These are the first two of the four types of xab’ aóró predications defined in 1. 4:I 
still maintain (after Aristotle: 73°16-18, 7455-12) that these are the only types relevant to 
scientific propositions. McKirahan (p. 94) argues that the third type is also important; 
others have recently argued that all four types are pertinent. 

10 Unless, perhaps, a proposition like ‘Every even is a number’ is held to be non- 
immediate on the grounds that it is provable from ‘Every even is a number divisible by 
2 (and ‘Every number divisible by 2 is a number’). 
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McKirahan gives a lucid account of the problem—and offers a 
novel solution. In 1.4, he suggests, Aristotle is not attempting to 
produce definitions of the different kinds of per se predication; for ‘the 
passages [i.e. 73*34—7, °37-°3] are not defining the per se 1 and per se 2 
relations but identifying situations in which those relations are found’ 
(p. 100). Indeed Aristotle never defines the two relations: rather, he 
assumes that we already understand what they are, and that in 1. 4 we 
need only to be put in mind ofa special case of each kind. And once we 
have recalled—or worked out—the appropriate definitions of perseity, 
then we shall find that the angle-sum proposition and its congeners 
are after all per se and thoroughly kosher. 

It is a tempting thought—but will it wash? First, what are the 
appropriate definitions? The nearest McKirahan comes to stating 
them is this: ‘the nondefinitional per se connections of a subject or an 
attribute are those it has as consequences of its definition and 
definitions of other terms in the subject genus’ (p. 101). Thus we might 
hazard something like this: 


(1) ‘AaB’ is a per se 1 predication in a science S iff either ‘A’ appears 
in the proposition which formulates the definition of ‘B’ or else 
‘AaB’ can be proved from the definitions of ‘B’ and of any other 
terms in S. 

(2) ‘AaB’ is a perse 2 predication in a science S iff either ‘B’ appears 
in the proposition which formulates the definition of 'A' or 
‘AaB’ can be proved from the definitions of ‘A’ and of any other 
terms in S." 


I would have found it hard to invent these two definitions without 
McKirahan's help. If Aristotle had them in mind and kept mum about 
them, his reticence is hard to explain and impossible to excuse. (And 
then we might reasonably wonder why he did not abandon the 
puzzling and pointless distinction between per se 1 and per se 2 
altogether, contenting himself with something like this: 


(3) ‘AaB’ [better: ‘P’] is per se in S iff it can be proved from the 
definitions of the terms in S. 


We should all have cried: ‘Brilliant~he almost anticipated old 
Gottlob.’) 


!! T ignore the difficulty of finding any suitably Aristotelian examples to illustrate (2). 
So does McKirahan, p. 88. 
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Secondly, although the four types of per se are introduced in 
Aristotle’s most telegraphic Greek, there can be no denying two 
constatations: that at 73°34 we should supply a Aéyw from 73°28; and 
that all four types of per se are introduced in the same style. Hence two 
inferences: since it is extraordinarily difficult to take the Aéyw at 73°28 
as introducing anything other than a definition or explication of a 
technical or quasi-technical usage, we must conclude that 73°35—°3 
presents two definitions; and since it is impossible to suppose that, for 
the third and fourth sorts of fer se, Aristotle could be intending to 
‘specify situations’ rather than to define, we must conclude that the 
first two sorts of per se are also defined. 

Aristotle's views on per se predications are muddled. McKirahan 
suggests one way—not the only way and perhaps not the best way—of 
evading the muddle. But it is not an interpretation of Aristotle's text: it 
indicates what he should, or might better, have said; it does not 
explain what he did say. Perhaps McKirahan will not flinch at this 
stricture; for he sometimes avers that he wants to expose and correct 
Aristotle’s theories. And perhaps his allegiance to the corrective 
party shows through here. Correction is a respectable enough 
ambition—and in any event the border between interpretation and 

. improvement lies in a shady vale. But here, at least, McKirahan 
clearly crosses the border; and here, at least, I am not sure what the 
aim of the excursion might be. 


IV 


Another standing puzzle concerns the status of existential proposi- 
tions in the sciences. On the one hand, it is clear that there are 
existential propositions among the principles and among the 


12 kab’ aórà 00 [Aéyw] 000 . . : so too McKirahan, p. 85 (cf. 73°4, 9). 

13 McKirahan allows that this is the ‘most natural’ interpretation (p. 94: and in the 
very next chapter, p. 103, he—perhaps carelessly--speaks as though the text gave 
definitions). Note also S:opiowpev (73°25), 8uopíotw (73°25). 

14 e.g.: ‘Euclid’s practice may . . . clarify obscure points in Aristotle’s theory and even 
suggest ways to correct and improve the theory as presented in' the Posterior Analytics 
(p. 148). 

15 On p. 219 he remarks, darkly enough, that ‘it was necessary to extend the range of 
per se 1 and per se 2 beyond what was apparent from 1.4 to make room for 
nonimmediate per se relations'. 

'6 Plainly, there is no hope of maintaining that Aristotle's theory of the sciences, with 
minor ‘corrections’ here and there, is a true or even a plausible theory. 
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theorems of all the sciences. (There are doubts and difficulties 
surrounding many of the passages in which these items are discussed; 
but that there are such items is not itself at issue.) On the other hand, it 
is hard to see how such principles can satisfy the conditions which 
Aristotelian dpyai must satisfy: how, for example, can they be 
necessary truths? or how can they appear as premisses or conclusions 
in categorical syllogisms? 

McKirahan gives an account of the problem—and again, offers an 
audaciously novel solution: *when Aristotle claims that premisses and 
conclusions of demonstrations express necessary truths, he intends 
them to apply [sic] only to per se predications, not to existence claims' 
(p.132); for ‘Aristotle does not say [in 1.2] that principles are 
necessary because not all principles are necessary’: existential 
principles, and also existential theorems, are non-necessary. 

The suggestion is not initially appealing—or, as McKirahan puts it, 
‘this interpretation has some hurdles, to jump’ (p. 127). Numerous 
texts tell strongly against it: thus when Aristotle says that ‘... [a] 
demonstration is [a] deduction dependent on necessary [principles] 
(73224), " we must presumably take this to mean either that some of the 
principles on which any demonstration depends must be necessary or 
that some demonstrations depend on principles all of which are 
necessary; and plainly the text means neither of these things.'* More 
generally, what we know cannot be otherwise, and the premisses and 
conclusions of demonstrations state things which we can know.'? 

What, then, tells in favour of McKirahan's suggestion? His 
argument seems to me to be both inadequate and confused. Near the 
end of his discussion he asserts that ‘the statements that scientific facts 
are always and eternal do not entail that science requires eternally 
existing particulars. Since necessary and eternal scientific facts can 


1? McKirahan’s translation: p. 81. 

18 As McKirahan rightly says, at 74^26—32 Aristotle argues that ‘scientific knowledge 
requires all the premisses to be necessary’ (p. 81). This is consistent with the claim that 
not all principles are necessary only if some principles do not function as premisses. 
But McKirahan believes that existential principles do function as premisses in certain 
demonstrations. 

? ‘But Aristotle allows that “for the most part” propositions, which are not necessary, 
can appear in demonstrations. Hence why not non-necessary existential claims?’ We 
must indeed concede that the Posterior Analytics admits non-necessary ‘for the most part’ 
propositions into the sciences, despite the fact that this is inconsistent with Aristotle’s 
official position; but we must do so precisely and only because the text compels us to— 
Aristotle says that such things may feature in the sciences. He neither says nor hints that 
existential propositions provide a further counter-example to his official view. 
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apply to non-eternal particulars, there is no need to suppose scientific 
existence claims to be necessary ...' (p. 132). The argument is 
inadequate; for even if Aristotle had no need to suppose existential 
principles to be necessary, the fact remains that he appears to make 
precisely this supposition. The argument is confused in the following 
way. The first sentence which I have quoted is true: ‘All men are 
mortal’ may hold ‘always and eternally’ even though—and in this 
particular case, indeed, only if—there are no eternally existing men. 
And in general, ‘Always: AaB’ does not entail ‘(Ex)(always: Bx)’. But 
the second sentence imports a fallacy: the ‘since’-clause warrants the 
conclusion that “There are Bs’ may be a scientific proposition even if 
there is nothing which is necessarily a B, but it does not warrant the 
stronger conclusion that “There are Bs’ may be a scientific proposition 
even if it is not necessary that there are any Bs. In short, McKirahan 
confounds ‘(Ex)Nec:Bx’ with ‘Nec:(Ex)Bx’: Aristotle is not commit- 
ted to the former, but he is committed to the latter. 

McKirahan also makes a separate suggestion, which is perhaps 
intended to soften rather than to solve the problem. He distinguishes 
among different types of demonstration,” and affirms that ‘only some 
demonstrations have necessary conclusions’ (p.127: his italics). 
Demonstrations proving per se connections do indeed have necessary 
conclusions; and ‘if the conclusion is necessary, the premisses are 
necessary. But that says nothing about the assertion that A’s exist, 
which serves as an ontological prop for the argument and no more’ 
(p. 126). In other words, existential propositions do not figure as 
premisses of these demonstrations; hence the fact that the conclusions 
of these demonstrations are necessary does not show that Aristotle is 
committed to necessary existential propositions. 

This suggestion is pretty vague—what, after all, is an ontological 
prop? (Does it hold up the per se washing or bind the demonstrative 
scrum???) Moreover, there is a decisive argument against McKirahan's 


? He speaks of ‘the three types of demonstrations recognized in’ the Posterior 
Analytics (p. 163); and he states that Post. An. 2. 1—2 ‘in effect introduces a kind of 
demonstration, the existence proof, at best dimly anticipated in’ Post. An. 1 (p. 198). But 
the Posterior Analytics never recognizes the three different types of demonstration to which 
McKirahan alludes; and Post. An. 1 is quite clear that the sciences will assume the 
existence of certain items and prove the existence of the rest. 

21 Later on, McKirahan says that 'subject-attribute proofs depend on the (non- 
necessary) existence of the subject in question' (p. 196). Thus propping is the converse 
of depending. But if an Aristotelian proof of a per se connection depends on some item, 
then that item had better be necessary. 
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conclusion. If ‘AaB’ is the conclusion of a per se demonstration, then 
Nec:AaB. But if Nec:AaB, then (in the syllogistic) Nec: AiB (Pr. An. 
25?29—32). Hence Nec:(Ex)Bx. QED. 


V 


There is no 'kind-crossing' among the Aristotelian sciences (1. 7); that 
is to say, the theorems of one science cannot be proved from the 
principles of another—geometrical theorems, say, cannot be proved 
from the principles of arithmetic. Moreover, there are different 
sciences and different scientific ‘kinds’; that is to say, there is no single 
set of principles from which all scientific theorems can be proved 
(1. 32). The sciences are independent, and there is no unity to 
scientific knowledge beyond the formal fact that every science may be 
presented as an axiomatized deductive system of the sort described in 
the Posterior Analytics. All this, no doubt, was a swipe at Plato and at the 
programme-—or aspiration—which he rudely outlined in the Republic. 
It also lies at the heart of Aristotle's general view of the nature of things 
and of our knowledge of them. 

It is worth distinguishing three theses. (1) If X and Z* are distinct 
sciences and T is a theorem of £X, then T cannot be proved from the 
principles of Z*. This is the thesis of 1.7. (2) There are distinct 
Sciences. This is the thesis of 1. 32. (3) Certain bodies of knowledge 
which are accepted as sciences (arithmetic and geometry, say) are as a 
matter of fact distinct sciences. This is implicit both in 1. 7 and in 
1. 32.7? Aristotle offers no argument for (3); his arguments for (2) are 
evidently flawed: what about (1)? 

First, what is it for two sciences to be distinct? We might think of an 
Aristotelian science as an ordered pair of sets, (I7, 6). Both sets are 
sets of truths: a truth is in © if and only ifit is provable from the truths 
in IT (if and only if ‘77 proves it’, as I shall say); and a truth is in JI only 
if itis an 06027 or first principle. Then perhaps Z is distinct from 2* if 
and only if M is distinct from [7*; and (on the usual criterion of set- 
identity) J is distinct from [7* if and only if IT contains an element 
which /7* does not contain or vice versa. 

But how are principles to be collected into appropriate sets? For 


22 e.g. 75°39, °3; 88°33. But often enough Aristotle’s illustrative examples do not 
represent opinions to which he himself is committed. 
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clearly not every set of principles will determine a science. Aristotle 
thinks that the sciences are distinguished according to the ‘kind’ of 
subject-matter—the yévos —with which they are concerned: ‘a science 
is one if it is of one kind’ (87*38)—thus geometry is determined by the 
fact that it deals with Zines etc., arithmetic by the fact that it deals with 
numbers etc. Then a set of principles will determine a science if and 
only if all and only the principles in it are concerned with one yévos. 

McKirahan rightly observes that ‘the importance of the subject 
genus as the principle of identity and individuation for sciences can 
hardly be overstated’ (p. 63), and he discusses the notion of a yévos at 
some length.” He argues that Aristotle does not think of these yévy ‘as 
genera articulated according to a genus/species division’ (p. 61), and 
urges instead that ‘subjects of sciences are natural divisions of what 
there is’ (p. 63). “AAnOeés uév, 00000 00 cadés; for when do we have a 
single yévos on our hands? How do we tell that numbers and lines fall 
into different ‘natural divisions’, whereas mushrooms and oak-trees 
fall into the same ‘natural division’? We may surely assume that a 
yévos will be implicitly defined by a set of terms, 7; we might 
reasonably suppose that 7 can be associated with a set of principles, 
IT; and we might optimistically wonder if there were not a formal way 
of determining whether or not JI marks out a science. 

Very crudely speaking, ZM should determine one group of things, not 
several; and it should determine a whole group of things, not a part. 
Thus perhaps J is a principle-set for some science if and only if it is 
both unified and comprehensive. 77 is unified if and only if it is not 
disjointed; and IT is disjointed if and only if it divides into two subsets, 
Iı and 7712, and its theorems divide into two subsets, © 1 and 02, and 
all the elements in € 1 are proved from J71, and all the elements in 02 
are proved from I2. (Conjoin the principles of botany and the 
principles of economics: have you thereby invented the new science of 
botano-economics? Perhaps—I am, after all, obliged on pain of a 
prison sentence to subvent odder ‘sciences’ than this. But presumably 
the new conjoint set of principles is not unified.) Again, 72 is 


2 See pp. 50-63. He holds that the yévog includes the characteristic attributes of the 
science as well as its characteristic subjects (p. 50). This unorthodox view is grounded 
on a single passage: 87*38—9. Several other texts contrast yévos and fer se attributes (most 
clearly 75°39-2); and if McKirahan’s interpretation of 87°38-9 is right (the Greek is 
unusually obscure), then I shall incline to judge the lines a minor aberration on 
Aristotle’s part. In any event, I cannot see the philosophical advantages which 
McKirahan arrogates for his heterodoxy (p. 60). 
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comprehensive if and only if it is not enrichable; and IT is enrichable if 
and only if there is a set of principles, 17*, such that the union of IT 
and JI* yields more theorems than the union of © and 6* contains. 
(Take the principles of botany and throw a couple of them away: are 
you still left with a science? No; and tediously enough: you are left 
with a part of a science.) 

This machinery allows us to prove thesis (1). First, a lemma. 
Principles are characterized by a group of features (1. 2), among which 
is unprovability: P is a principle only if no argument of the form 'a: 
therefore P' is a proof. (Principles may be derivable, but they are not 
provable.) Hence there can only be one principle-set for any science. 
For suppose that JT and 77* are distinct, and that both are principle- 
sets for X. Then some proposition, P, is in J and not in JI* (or vice 
versa). Since P is not provable, it is not in 9*. But ifit is neither in [7* 
nor in @*, then it is not in Z. But it is, by hypothesis, a principle for 27. 

Suppose, contrary to thesis (1), that 717 is distinct from 71 and that 
II proves T and that I7* proves T. Since no theorem can be proved 
from more than one set of principles, there must be a set, JTT, which 
proves T and which is a subset both of TI and of 11*5 Consider, then, 
that part of I7* which is not ITT, and call it /7**. Since 17* is unified, 
there is some theorem, T*, which it proves and which is proved 
neither by J7** nor by ITT. But then the union of I and II** will 
prove T*, and M is enrichable. Hence 77 is not a principle-set for any 
science. 

This thesis is modest enough, and it is clear that Aristotle means to 
Subscribe to it. Yet he does not manage to prove it—-and some of the 
things he says have been thought to be inconsistent with it. In 
particular, Aristotle holds that there are certain ‘common’ principles, 
ie. principles which are principles of all the sciences (or at least of 
more than one science), and he also holds that there are some 
‘subordinate’ sciences, i.e. sciences which ‘in a sense’ (wj: 75°9) 
permit kind-crossing. McKirahan discusses both these issues. He 
argues that in so far as a science uses ‘common’ principles it must be 


4 ‘Surely xo set of principles except the set of all principles will be comprehensive; 
for from the union of 77 and J7* you will always be able to prove enriching theorems, 
namely all the conjunctions “T & 'T*".' But note (1) that within categorical syllogistic you 
will not even be able to derive these conjunctive theorems; and (2) even if they are 
derivable, it is not clear that they are provable. 

25 This, I think, is as far as Aristotle himself gets; at any rate, the argument at which 
the word dpa in 75°38 hints shows at most that T cannot be proved from distinct sets of 
principles. 
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subordinate to some higher science. And he sees the threat which this 
poses to Aristotle’s account of the independence of the sciences. But 
his own solution to the problem has the consequence that ‘each axiom 
of a science is a proper principle or a conclusion of a superior science’ 
(p. 76). Thus some principles of some sciences can be proved. But no 
principles can be proved. 

First, what of the common principles? One way of evading the 
danger they threaten would be to construe them as rules of inference 
rather than as premisses of demonstrations. McKirahan seems at first 
to accept this construe (pp. 71—2); but, after weighing the evidence, he 
rightly concludes that Aristotle means his common principles to 
function as premisses (pp. 75-6). 

A second way of evading the danger would be to deny that the 
common principles are genuinely common—rather, as Aristotle 
himself says, they are ‘common in virtue of an analogy’ (76*37—°2; cf. 
7723-4). No science will use as a principle the proposition that equal 
quantities subtracted from equal quantities leave equal quantities; but 
geometry will include the principle that equal spatial magnitudes have 
this property, arithmetic the principle that equal numbers have this 
property, ... What is genuinely common to the sciences is the 
principle-schema, ‘Equal Xs, subtracted ...’; but the schema is not a 
principle, and no principle is common to the sciences. This construe of 
the common principles fits Aristotle’s text pretty well," and many 
scholars have favoured it. McKirahan rejects it (pp. 71-3); and 
although his arguments are not all powerful, I am inclined to think 
that he must be right. 

What next? A first question to pose is this: is it consistent with thesis 
(1) the embargo on kind-crossing, that two distinct principle-sets 
should overlap? So far as I can see, it is—on condition that the part 
common to the two sets should not itself be sufficient to prove any 
theorems at all. (If the condition is not met, then the argument which I 
used for the set IIT can be deployed.) Then are any scientific 
theorems provable from the common principles alone? It is tempting 
to answer, on Aristotle’s behalf, with a loud negative; for the common 
principles will surely all be what we should call logical truths, and 
Aristotle perhaps thought that such truths could not prove any 


?* Despite the sentence-rhythm, construe ‘of a superior science’ with ‘a conclusion’ 
alone. 

27 Pace McKirahan, p. 73, 752-3 does not stand against it; for there we may, if we 
wish, construe rà 0076 as invoking analogical identity. 
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scientific theorems. But the temptation, whether or not it entices, will 
not fit the text. Aristotle treats the Euclidean ‘common notions’ as 
common principles, the ‘equals axiom’ among them; and he was made 
aware by Eudoxus that various theorems could be proved from such 
common principles alone.” 

In short, the common principles need not embarrass upholders of 
thesis (1); but Aristotle’s way with them reddens the cheeks. 

In any case, the subordinate sciences are surely embarrassing. 
Aristotle does not explain what it is for one science to be ‘under’, 070, 
another; but presumably 2* is ‘subordinate’ to Z if and only if there is 
a set of subordinating principles, 4, such that I7* is the union of 4 
with IT or with a subset of I7. Thus optics is subordinate to geometry 
in that the principles of optics consist of all or some of the principles of 
geometry together with some further principles which mark the 
subordinate role of optics. McKirahan refers to these subordinating 
principles as ‘bridge principles’ and says that they ‘amount to rules for 
interpreting geometrical facts optically’ (p. 65)—as an example he 
offers the principle that ‘things seen under a larger angle appear 
larger’ (ibid.). There is a difficulty with the example—and with the 
metaphor of bridging; for subordination is an asymmetrical relation 
and bridging is symmetrical. Thus it might be supposed that a 
principle, ‘AaB’, is a member of A only if ‘A’ is a characteristic term of 
Z and ‘B’ of X*: A gets its asymmetry from the asymmetry of the 
a-relation. But we do not yet know how to pick out the terms which are 
characteristic of X and 2*. 

However that may be, the embarrassment, or the danger, which the 
subordinate sciences present is plain enough. If 2* is subordinate to 
©, then J7* is either the union of 4 and 77 or the union of 4 and a 
subset of IT. In the former case, JT is not comprehensive, so that JT is 
not a principle-set and X is not a science. The latter case cannot be 
immediately excluded; but here I7 will be a principle-set only if the 
subset which unites with 4 does not prove any theorems—and it is 
difficult to see why, in general, this should be so. 

One answer to the problem is simple: admit the conclusion and play 
down its importance. Nautical astronomy, say, is not really a science 
separate from astronomy: rather, it is a part or a branch of astronomy. 
Aristotle is mistaken in insisting that the subordinate sciences are 
sciences in their own right; but the error does not ramify, and it does 


28 See 74*18-25, with McKirahan’s pointed discussion (pp. 75-6). 
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not affect his main claims about kind-crossing. A second—and 
doubtless preferable—answer would take more thought: revise and 
emend the conditions under which 17 is the principle-set of a science. 


VI 


Finally, I turn to proofs. McKirahan begins by arguing that we may 
properly adduce Euclid's arguments to help us understand the theory 
of the Posterior Analytics. He offers a twofold historical claim: 
‘Aristotle’s classification of principles is based on the mathematics he 
knew and ... Euclid's principles in Elements I are organized with 
Aristotle's classification in mind’ (p. 133).? The claim has been denied 
by some scholars; but McKirahan defends it bravely, and perhaps it is 
true. Then how does it support the suggestion that Euclid's 
argumentative practice may illustrate and illuminate the theory of 
proof which Aristotle develops in the Posterior Analytics? Surely Euclid 
could have accepted—lock, stock, and barrel, hook, line, and sinker, 
axiom, hypothesis, and definition—Aristotle's classification of 
principles, while remaining utterly indifferent to his views on proof? 
McKirahan implicitly confronts this objection; for he observes that 
‘there are three big differences between Euclid’s practices and 
Aristotle's prescriptions’ (p. 146), and he endeavours to reduce the 
distance which these differences seem to open. 

'The first difference concerns diagrams. McKirahan discusses 
Euclid's proof of 1. 1, ‘On a given finite straight line to construct an 
equilateral triangle’: *Euclid's proof depends heavily on a diagram’ 
(p. 146); after all, ‘when Euclid refers to point C, he is of course 
talking about point C in the particular diagram’ (p.147). But 
‘Aristotle (quite rightly) does not make the use of diagrams a feature 
of all demonstrative sciences’ (ibid. In Euclid, however, ‘even 
though diagrams may aid our spatial intuition, they do not replace it, 
and it rather than the diagrams is fundamental to geometry; and 
*what counts ... is not the diagram itself, but what it represents' 
(ibid.). Thus Euclid's dependence on diagrams does not show that 
his proofs are not models of Aristotelian demonstrations. 


? See also pp. 16-19, where McKirahan argues that Aristotle *was struck by the 
rapid advances of mathematics and attributed its success at least partly to its 
arrangement —and that hence he tried, in his theory of demonstration, to extend the 
mathematical ideal and to apply it to all sciences. 
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McKirahan's conclusion is right: Euclid's use of diagrams does not 
stop him from being an Aristotelian demonstrator. But his argumentis 
bad, and he misses the capital point. The argument is bad for two 
reasons: first, Euclid’s proofs do not rely on ‘our spatial intuition’ 
(whatever that may be); and ifthey did, then Euclid would be thoroughly 
un-Aristotelian. The proofs rely (in theory at least) on rigorous 
deduction from self-evident axioms—intuition does not come into the 
picture. Secondly, Euclid never talks about points or lines in particular 
diagrams; for—as Aristotle knew: 76"39—77^2—geometers do not talk 
about diagrams at all. Euclid talks about particular geometrical figures: 
point C is not a point on the diagram—it is a point on the figure 
diagrammed or drawn. (When Euclid drew a triangle, he did not make 
or construct a triangle. If I draw a card or a chicken, I do not thereby 
manufacture a card or hatch a bird.) The capital point which 
McKirahan misses is this: Euclid's proof does depend essentially on 
reference to particulars—and in the same way in which a proof by 
‘universal instantiation’ in modern logic depends on reference to 
particulars.” And in this respect Euclid's proofs use a method quite 
alien to anything in Aristotle's logic.?! 

The second difference: Aristotle makes existence claims, whereas 
Euclid constructs. Here McKirahan argues that 'Euclid's construction 
postulates play a role in geometry analogous to the role of existence 
hypotheses in Aristotelian demonstrative science’ (p. 148); but he adds a 
parenthesis: ‘(with due allowance made for the fact that the postulates 
permit the construction of certain lines and circles—nothing Aristotle 
says about his existence claims points to an analogous use)’. And thisis a 
genuine difference. No Aristotelian existence claim corresponds to 
Euclid 1. ("There are equilateral triangles on every/some straight 
line’?) No doubt we must make ‘due allowance’ for this difference. But 
how much allowance is due? And when the allowance has been made, 
what will be left of the similarity between Aristotelian and Euclidean 
proofs? At the very least this much is clear: there are some Euclidean 
proofs which are not at all Aristotelian. 


*? Do not say that the singular terms used in universal instantiation are ‘arbitrary 
names’ or that they pick out not ‘particular, unique objects’ but rather ‘specimen 
objects’ (cf. p. 147). For this suggestion is nonsense. The singular terms may, if you like, 
be arbitrarily chosen—but they must be names of individual items, or the argument will 
not work. (And they need not be arbitrarily chosen: I may always and egoistically choose 
my own name—provided only that in the proof I do not adduce any facts which are true 
specifically of me.) 

31 But not, perhaps, to his metalogic, as the procedure of 06066 probably shows. 
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The third difference is the largest, and it embraces the other two: 
Euclid does not write in categorical syllogisms—and his Elements 
cannot be rewritten within categorical syllogistic; but ‘there is no 
doubt that the logic of [Aristotelian] demonstration is the syllogistic 
developed’ in the Prior Analytics (p. 149). How is this difference 
between Euclid and Aristotle to be discounted? For it appears to 
show that Euclid cannot have borrowed his proofs from the 
Peripatos. | 

First, what exactly did Aristotle think about the application of 
syllogistic to mathematical argument? He says that ‘the mathematical 
sciences—arithmetic, geometry, optics—carry out their proofs by way 
of’ the first figure of the categorical syllogism (79°18-20). McKirahan 
claims that Aristotle ‘cannot be talking about past mathematical 
practice since obviously no one used the syllogistic before Aristotle 
invented it. And all our contemporary or nearly contemporary 
evidence of mathematical proofs indicates that they were not 
expressed in syllogistic form’ (p.150). Thus we cannot accept 
Aristotle’s claim ‘at face value’ (anglice: he is wrong); rather, we should 
‘take it as meaning that mathematical proofs can be put into syllogistic 
form’ (ibid.). 

This is puzzling. Does McKirahan mean that the proofs actually 
produced by the mathematicians can be replaced by proofs in 
categorical syllogistic? If so, he is ascribing a false opinion to 
Aristotle—and one which the text evidently does not express. Does 
he mean that the proofs actually produced by the mathematician can 
be recast or rephrased so that their syllogistic form becomes apparent 
to the eye? If so, he is still ascribing a false opinion to Aristotle—but 
it is the opinion which the text states, and it is an opinion precisely 
about ‘past mathematical practice’. (And of course people used 
syllogisms before Aristotle wrote the Prior Analytics: John Locke 
found a memorable way of putting the point.) Suppose that I explain 
my early arrival at your dinner-party thus: ‘I took the bus because it 
was raining—and I’d decided to take the bus if it rained.’ Is my 
argument ‘in modus ponens form’? Well, it is clearly not in any other 
form; and if it has a form at all, it is in modus ponens. Aristotle, I take it, 
thought the same about his geometrical contemporaries: there they 
were, arguing merrily away—and all their arguments were categorical 
syllogisms. 

Why should Aristotle have supposed this? McKirahan has, in effect, 
two suggestions by way of answer. In one place he observes that 
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‘application arguments’? ‘are especially suitable for syllogistic 
treatment’; and perhaps the existence of certain similarities between 
them and other sorts of argument ‘sometimes leads Aristotle to speak 
as if all demonstrations work like application arguments’ (pp. 186-7). 
A second suggestion is more attractive. Wondering why Aristotle so 
often allows himself to produce ‘sloppy’ syllogisms, McKirahan 
invokes the metalogical claim of Pr. An. 1. 23 (which argues that every 
valid deduction is a categorical syllogism): ‘if he is convinced by 
metalogical considerations that demonstrations can be syllogized, 
there is no need to take the trouble to make his arguments conform 
strictly to the requirements of the syllogistic’ (p. 156)—or (we may here 
add) to insist that the arguments of the mathematicians do. This is not 
quite right: the arguments must meet the logical requirements of the 
syllogistic on pain of being invalid. But McKirahan presumably 
means that Aristotle—and the mathematicians—need not take pains to 
make the syllogistic structure clear in their linguistic expression. And 
this is true. The metalogical argument of Pr. An. 1. 23 is fallacious; but 
perhaps it did appear to relieve Aristotle—and his successors—from 
the need to inspect arguments closely before pronouncing on their 
logical structure. 

However that may be, the third and major difference between 
Euclid and Aristotle remains. McKirahan offers two palliative 
reflections: first, had Aristotle realized that syllogistic was logically 
inadequate for the sciences, then ‘he would have revised the theory to 
make it cover a wider field of relations than the subject-predicate 
relation’ (p. 159); secondly, if we modify the doctrines of the Posterior 
Analytics in order to overcome this and other problems, ‘the most 
significant change needed, abandoning the syllogistic, does not affect 
the basic conception of demonstration’ (p. 163). The first of these 
points is made in jest. What of the second? 

Elsewhere I have argued—after Solmsen—that Aristotle first 
developed his theory of demonstration without the categorical 
syllogism in mind. Later, having discovered the syllogistic, he revised : 
the theory on the assumption that the logic of the sciences could only 
be syllogistic. The revision consisted largely of superaddition: the 
original theory did not need to be greatly altered. Thus I am happy to 


9 i.e, an argument which infers to a truth about a species (‘Every isosceles has an 
angle-sum of 180 degrees’) from the corresponding truth about the genus (‘Every 
triangle . . .). 
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agree with McKirahan’s second point? But it is still true, as 
McKirahan rightly emphasizes, that the logic of the Posterior Analytics, 
as we possess it, is categorical syllogistic. And this is enough to show 
that Euclid's Elements will not illustrate an Aristotelian science in so far 
as its proofs are concerned. On the contrary, the Elements illustrate how 
Aristotelian demonstrations cannot ground a science. 


VII 


Reviewers are graceless creatures who rarely afford authors any 
pleasure; and I do not suppose that McKirahan, should he read these 
pages, will be either charmed or chuffed. So let me end with some 
honest praise. 

I found the notes, and their philological parts in particular, very 
clear and very helpful. Many of them repeat familiarities, and a few of 
them may even pass as uncontroversial—for all good commentaries 
are tralaticious. But in addition there are novelties enough—and some 
of the novelties are very pretty. The book was begun more than 
twenty years ago, and first took form as a doctoral dissertation, done 
under Gwil Owen in 1973. Since then, McKirahan has developed an 
intimate knowledge of and feel for his text. In particular, he has 
discerned reefs where other scholars sail on with a gay ‘Land ho!’; and 
his acute sensibility to hidden difficulty lies behind many of his most 
valuable remarks. Scholars who refer to McKirahan as they read the 
Posterior Analytics will rarely find that he has obscured a point or 
offered a bromide; and even if they are not always enlightened, they 
will seldom be less than excited. 

In short, McKirahan is an eligible suitor; and he is generous and 
thoughtful and sympathetic. But he has brought the wrong slipper. 


Balliol College, Oxford 
33 McKirahan does not return the compliment: p. 149 with p. 5. 


34 Perhaps I may be allowed to note that the second edition of my Posterior Analytics 
was with the printer before McKirahan’s book reached my desk. 
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Tuis remarkable book is about Aristotle’s method, and it also raises 
fundamental questions of method and purpose in the study of 
historical philosophers. Aristotle’s First Principles [AFP], like several 
other works, tells a story of Aristotle's development. But this is a new 
sort of developmental account, since the principal movements here 
described are revisions not of doctrine but of Aristotle's epistemic 
standards. Doctrinal change is said to be a secondary phenomenon. 
Aristotle, according to AFP, begins by basing his philosophy on 
uncritical intuitions of common sense. (This period gives rise to the 
Categories and Physics 1 and 2.) Then at some point Aristotle becomes 
aware that his naive starting-points are vulnerable to scepticism. This 
is a general problem for him, since it stems from the fact that he is a 
metaphysical realist. Facts are independent of our beliefs about them, 
and they stand to each other in real relations of logico-causal priority. 
Truth is correspondence of beliefs with objective facts, and science 
shows the facts in their objective order. But beliefs cannot guarantee 
that the corresponding facts actually obtain, and this is true even of 
those standard, uncontroversial opinions which provided Aristotle's 
earlier starting-points. There is a point of entry for sceptical doubt 
about the soundness of any method that uses such premisses, and at 
some stage the threat of this doubt begins to work upon Aristotle. He 
‘notices [the] weakness in his methods’ (AFP 117). But although 
idealism and subjectivism (represented here by Protagoras) are 
possible counters to scepticism, Aristotle never surrenders his meta- 
physical realism. Instead, he enters a period of foundationalism, 


© Sarah Broadie 1993 
! Terence Irwin, Aristotle’s First Principles (Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1988), xviii + 702. 
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represented by the Posterior Analytics, in which he holds that scientific 
knowledge must rest on absolutely certain starting-points. Since he 
continues to believe that science is possible, he now believes that 
suitably certain starting-points are available, and that the scientist 
grasps them by a faculty of infallible intuition. Meanwhile, however, 
the doctrines about substance in Categories and Physics 1-2 turn out to 
contain various defects. Aristotle does not remain satisfied with them, 
if only because he is now generally dissatisfied with the relaxed way in 
which those doctrines were established. In Metaphysics B and I we see 
him turn to a new science of metaphysics. The old, discredited, 
method of enquiry was what is commonly called (in connection with 
Aristotle) ‘dialectical’. However, the new method of the Metaphysics is 
dialectical too; Irwin terms it ‘strong dialectic’. The difference lies in 
the epistemic quality of its starting-points. For Aristotle now wants 
starting-points resistant to doubt about their objectivity. He turns to 
the Principle of Non-Contradiction (PNC), and defends it dialecti- 
cally. His defence shows the PNC to be much more than a firm 
universal conviction, for it now figures as a constraint on whatever is 
to count as objectively real. Now, the field of the objectively real (i.e. 
being) as such is the field of the new science of metaphysics. 
Moreover, Aristotle regards denying the PNC as logically equivalent 
to asserting that every belief is true (Metaph. 1009*5—15), which 
amounts to the universal rejection of objectivity. So in successfully (as 
he thinks) defending the PNC, Aristotle has shown (1) that realism, or 
the belief in objectivity, is a rational attitude; and (2) that there exists a 
kind of dialectic which can defend realism by cogent argument, 
thereby establishing a framework in which our more specific enquiries 
are genuinely entitled to assume (instead of simply taking it for 
granted) that objective results are obtainable. But before going on to 
narrower enquiries, we find that Aristotle’s defence of the PNC (along 
with the PNC itself) provides a rigorous basis for the concepts of 
subject and essence, which had been imperfectly developed in Categories 
and Physics 1-2. Aristotle then draws a newly rigorous connection 
between substance and subject at the opening of Metaphysics Z (which 
Irwin reads in conjunction with B and I). Book Z as a whole yields a 
well-founded doctrine of substance, in which subject and essence are 
fitted together in ways that improve on the earlier discussions. 
However, in Metaphysics Z, as in the Physics, Aristotle identifies sub- 
stance and essence with form, and the concept of form cannot be got 
from the PNC alone, since it involves the non-tautology that nature is 
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teleological. Still, Aristotle has reasonable arguments for teleology. In 
any case, his newly constructed hylomorphic notion of substance is 
secure by comparison with his earlier one, since he has reached it by 
trying to meet an epistemological challenge which previously he 
ignored. From this basis he derives the De anima theory of living sub- 
stances, and De anima in turn becomes the basis of the Ethics. Aristotle 
relies on his essentialist metaphysics of substance to support his 
ethical conception of human nature, and hence (with the help of some 
further assumptions) to support his definition of happiness as the 
realization of our rational nature in accordance with virtue. The 
Nicomachean Ethics leads to the Politics, and between them these 
treatises show how Aristotle defends his conception of human happi- 
ness against those who claim that the happy person need not be just, 
or that justice is not a virtue. Although Aristotle’s method of ethics is 
dialectical, it is far from being (as it has sometimes been called) 
‘merely dialectical’; for on Irwin’s account the ethical doctrines, so far 
as they depend on the Metaphysics via the De anima, are fruits of that 
strong dialectic which is Aristotle’s answer to scepticism. 


H 


I shall assume Irwin’s chronological order for the treatises discussed 
in AFP. In any case, a large part of the book can be read without 
presupposing any particular order of actual composition. For AFP can 
almost be divided into two books, each substantial, one of which (B,) 
recounts Aristotle’s epistemological journey from his early method to 
strong dialectic via the foundationalism of the Posterior Analytics, while 
the other (B;) explores systematic connections between doctrines 
from the metaphysics, psychology, ethics, and political theory. Sub- 
book B, deals with mature theories which, it is assumed, Aristotle did 
not seriously revise, and which hang together; hence for Irwin's 
purpose it need not matter whether, for example, the De anima was 
composed before the Micomachean Ethics, since the doctrines associa- 
ted with different treatises could have been worked out from a single 
synoptic viewpoint, much as Irwin presents them. 

But despite the convenience of being able to absorb this magnum 
opus in smaller portions, AFP should be read as a unity. Irwin has 
facilitated a continuous reading by prefacing his work with a clear 
statement of the plan, and by giving carefully crafted progress reports 
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at each stage of implementation. (The forty pages of indexes show less 
consideration: they employ two different unfamiliar reference 
systems, both couched in numerals with the same typeface.) Sentence 
by sentence, Irwin’s writing is as direct and methodical as could be 
desired; in fact, its unrelenting plainness from beginning to end of this 
very long book serves to bring out the vigour of the entire single- 
minded argument. Sub-books B, and B, are connected in two ways: (1) 
the power (expounded in B,) of the Metaphysics concept of substance to 
generate major results in psychology and ethics is evidence of what 
can be achieved by strong dialectic as developmentally presented in 
B,; while (2) the epistemological concerns attributed to Aristotle in B, 
justify the systematizing exegesis of the treatises studied in B,. In 
teaching comprehensive courses on Aristotle, we often present the 
doctrines covered in B, as if they constitute a system—because it is 
traditional to do so, and because exposition is easier that way. But if 
the argument of Irwin’s B, is successful, we have an objective reason 
for preferring such an approach, namely: Aristotle himself would have 
wanted the mature treatises to be read as an interlocked system, since 
in that way all gain epistemic support from whichever is epistemically 
strongest (cf. AFP 480-1). However, accepting Irwin’s new validation 
for this systematic approach carries new commitments when it comes 
to the reading of individual texts. For example, in the Ethics too we 
should now be expecting an Aristotle sensitive to scepticism; thus we 
should expect him to be concerned about the problem of justifying 
that very morality which the Ethics is about. 


111 


AFP is a closely textured work, and, as I have indicated, it is powerfully 
organized so that its parts reinforce each other. This is true at every level 
of division, whether into the sub-books distinguished here, or into 
Irwin’s own 22 chapters and 262 sections. Consequently, AFP is not a 
book for the inexperienced. For Irwin’s intense vision of Aristotle 
contains elements which cannot be directly vouched for from any 
texts—they are creatures of the exegetical process. Whether they 
deserve to exist would have to be decided case by case, but in general it 
can be said that once they appear, they soon seem, under Irwin’s 
treatment, to take on the status of facts-in-the-field, becoming 
dovetailed with genuine such facts into compact argument-formations. 
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This is not to claim that heuristic constructs should never count as facts, 
nor that there is a clear-cut division between fact and interpretation. Itis 
simply to make the more limited observation that from the way in which 
Irwin handles his material it is often difficult to tell whether a given 
notion is explicitly Aristotle’s or is framed by Irwin on Aristotle’s behalf. 
See, for example, Irwin's distinctions between formal and material 
compounds (pp. 243 ff.), and between eudaimonic and (what he calls) moral 
(= other-regarding) virtues (p. 373). One might wonder at this blurring 
of the levels by an interpreter so exercised (in Aristotle’s interest, at 
least) by the gap between appearance and reality. Again, a tiro could not 
guess, reading AFP, that Aristotle has no word for ‘objectivity’ (since 
‘truth’ does not mean quite the same; Protagoras, as we would put it, 
apparently ‘denied objectivity’ by claiming that all opinions are true). 
Nor would it be easy for the tiro to realize that Aristotle possibly never 
explicitly considered scepticism (as distinct from the Protagorean 
doctrine just mentioned). 

Yet ‘objectivity’ and ‘scepticism’ are the names of concepts or 
problems which on Irwin’s account drive Aristotle to foundationalism 
and then to strong dialectic. Certainly, Aristotle is a metaphysical 
realist; but what evidence is there for holding that realism creates a 
problem for Aristotle, threatening him with the scepticism from which 
he must try to escape? I made this last clause ambiguous on purpose, 
letting ‘must’ straddle the ideal and the actual, and leaving open 
whether ‘problem for’ and ‘threatening’ refer to difficulties which in 
our view are real; to real difficulties of which Aristotle was aware; or 
to unreal ones which seemed real to Aristotle. Nor did I decide 
whether ‘he’ and ‘him’ were to refer to a historical individual or to a 
body of doctrine associated with a historical name. Many of the 
arguments in AFP are conducted in this manner. 

What should trouble usin all this, especially coming from a major and 
in many ways exemplary player on the present-day ancient-philosophy 
scene, is the persistent failure to make clear what conditions are to be 
observed in applying the following thought-pattern (T): ‘If Aristotle 
holds a position which we can see engenders a certain philosophical 
problem, P, then either he actually sees P as a problem, or it is as if he 
sees it; and in either case he makes some response to it which we would 
regard as a natural philosophical response to P? It is not made clear 
whether T is to be applied, with whatever degree of confidence, to a 
given P only when there is independent evidence either that Aristotle 
does see P as a problem or that he does make a move that could be 
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construed as a response to P. This is the conditional application of T 
(call it CT), and the principles underlying this use are those which 
govern our ordinary explanations of human and animal behaviour. If, 
however, we are presented with an unconditional application of T (call 
this UT), some very different principle is at work, according to which 
the sheer fact that some Aristotelian position gives rise to a problem 
creates the presumption that Aristotle responds to it. What would be the 
rationale of this? 

We might postulate a subliminal intellectual awareness that 
prophetically directs a great thinker along tracks which only surfaced 
to consciousness at some later period. We might think of a spirit of the 
ages that steers such purposeful steps in the dark. Or without 
appealing to the subconscious or the supernatural we might simply 
admit to assuming that the same philosophical challenges are at all 
times Platonically there, and that in this domain (at any rate for 
thinkers of stature) ‘ought to ...’ implies ‘does . . "—the completion 
being ‘see and respond to a problem’. If I state these possible 
rationales baldly, it is not so as to make fun of them. A serious 
discussion may be in order at some level, but this is not the place. UT 
stands for one known way of doing the history of philosophy, and some 
of its practitioners have been eminent. Irwin seems to speak in its 
favour on p. 485. Still, perhaps it is time (again) to consider whether 
we mean to endorse this method (and, for example, to encourage it in 
our students), or whether we sometimes simply fall into it uninten- 
tionally. This can understandably happen, even to official empiricists 
and to did8oyo. of G.E.L. Owen and Gregory Vlastos. Before 
returning to the arguments of AFP, it may be worth noting some 
general points: 


1. If an interpreter (Int) means to employ CT, but treats the 
evidential condition as satisfied by weak evidence, then it is not 
unreasonable for others (to whom the same body of evidence is avail- 
able) to view Int as if he or she is employing UT after all. This is 
because Int is acting or tending to act as if it were logically true that the 
evidential condition is fulfilled, which is the same as acting as if there 
were no restriction on the application of T. 

2. Conversely, even when Int means to employ CT, if there is 
independent evidence to think that he or she is sympathetic to the use 
of UT, it should not surprise us if Int turns out to be insufficiently 
critical in deciding that the evidential condition for CT is satisfied. 
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3. Let us compare the difference it makes to CT and UT 
respectively if we suppose that the so-called problem P is one that we 
now regard as spurious. (It is assumed that Int is ‘one of us’ in respect 
of philosophical outlook, although there may of course be different 
shades of opinion within this group.) For instance, many or most 
epistemologists today would take that view about the problems alleged 
to arise for realists and non-sceptics from the fact that a belief fails to 
guarantee its own truth. If, say, Aristotle gives independent evidence 
of being disturbed by these alleged problems, we can still go ahead 
and apply CT as much as if we share the problems ourselves. But this 
is not so if we had been thinking of applying UT. This is not open to 
one if one does not in propria persona regard P as a problem. For the 
rationales suggested for UT do not make sense unless the problem is 
real. Hence even if it is not (or even if tomorrow’s educated opinion 
will reject it), one declares oneself as if it is, if one applies UT. 

4. Thus interpreters who are also philosophers with independent 
views about the problematic status of P should be less inclined to 
apply UT the more they are inclined to dismiss P as a non-problem. 
‘Less and more’ is pertinent, since it would be naive to assume that 
we always firmly distinguish real from spurious problems, i.e. what 
we take to be real from what we take to be spurious. Even if one 
rejects P as a problem oneself, one can sometimes understand how 
another philosopher could be misled into thinking it genuine. And 
although this imaginative identification does not in itself logically 
free one to apply UT, it might be argued that the identification would 
not be possible if one did not oneself, by one’s own standards, feel it 
philosophically respectable to experience P as a problem. But then 
clearly there will be instances where one can feel that it is 
philosophically respectable to be perplexed by P, but can also feel it 
respectable not to be. In such a case, one cannot apply UT to a given 
philosopher, since one could only regard P as a problem for someone 
if one has reason to think that the person in question belongs with 
those who are touched by it. Again, where non-perplexity about P is 
respectable, then even if perplexity is respectable too, silence over P 
on the part of some historical philosopher (who deals with areas to 
which P is relevant) is not mere absence of evidence that he is 
concerned about P, but is positive evidence for lack of concern. In 
short, for a given Int, the evidential significance of a philosopher’s 
silence with regard to P will vary depending on the degree to which 
Int is prepared in propria persona to view P as so clearly and distinctly 
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a problem that no philosopher worth his salt could fail to be dogged 
by it. 

5. It follows from (3) and (4) that if Int does not make it clear where 
he or she as a philosopher stands regarding the problematicity of P, 
then if Int reasons in accordance with T it will be correspondingly 
unclear whether CT or UT is in play, and therefore equally unclear 
whether silence over P on the part of the historical philosopher is 
being treated as not telling against a certain interpretation, or as 
telling against it, but not so strongly as to outweigh particular 
favourable evidence. 

(Irwin in his final chapter addresses the issue of ‘Aristotle’s 
silences', and I shall comment on that below. For the moment we 
should note that Irwin too can be non-committal in crucial ways. For 
example, his wording on p. 9 suggests that he as a philosopher does 
not wholeheartedly endorse the scepticism—objectivity problem. But 
he does not openly debate its legitimacy, let alone reject it as a pseudo- 
problem. It may be right to say in this case, as Irwin himself says of 
Aristotle: ‘Perhaps his sketchiness ... reflects his awareness of the 
obscurity and difficulty of the questions . . . and some tentativeness in 
his answers’ (p. 471). Fair enough; but one is bound to wonder what 
difference it would have made to the plausibility of the main argument 
of this book if Irwin at the beginning had openly expressed 
philosophical doubts about the validity of the problem said to be 
besetting Aristotle.) 

6. While still on the general potential for confusion over UT vs. 
CT, we should note a further hazard, although the confusion here 
would be about philosophy rather than exegetical procedure. Given 
(1) and (3) above, it follows that if Int applies CT on apparently weak 
evidence, then even if Int does not regard P as a problem in propria 
persona, or is not sure that it is one, Int may well be taken as sending 
the message that it is. Consequently, readers or hearers may receive 
(and they may uncritically accept) the impression that P is a problem 
or that contemporary philosophers in general see it so. Obviously this 
is more likely to happen if Int is an authority, and the reader relatively 
inexperienced in philosophy, as for instance if he or she had recently 
come to the study of ancient philosophy from a background in 
classical literature. 

In bringing these methodological points to bear on some particular 
work of interpretation, one need not be implying that the author (Int) 
is personally confused about what he or she is trying to do. The chief 
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issue is Int’s communication with others. In this connection, the 
points may serve a purpose, by helping define the complex burden of 
responsibility borne by philosophical-historical interpreters in 
relation to their interdisciplinary audiences. For several reasons, the 
appearance of AFP is an apt focus for such reflections. As well as 
being exegetically extremely puzzling, the book is fuelled by great 
learning and impressive intellectual energy. These qualities oblige us 
to take it with the sort of seriousness that went into the writing of it. 


IV 


I turn to Irwin’s evidence for his theory that Aristotle’s development 
was driven by the threat of scepticism. I have pointed out that one 
might have a hard time defending the a priori claim that this concern 
must have affected Aristotle, if one were not prepared to maintain that 
any reasonable philosopher would be affected by it. But the claim 
would be particularly hard to defend in this instance, since an effective 
defence would leave us wondering how Aristotle could have been so 
naive as to rely on uncritical starting-points when elaborating the 
important theories of Categories and Physics 1-2. Even if we agree with 
Irwin that these works fail in ways that are rectified in the Metaphysics, 
the difference is not so striking that Aristotle must have become 
dissatisfied with his entire earlier procedure. Any superiority of the 
Metaphysics and De anima, in either argumentation or doctrine, might 
be due to increased mastery of what he had been doing all along. 

Irwin relies on passages where Aristotle contrasts dialectic with 
science (whether the special sciences or the science of first philosophy). 
Irwin takes the contrast to be in respect of objectivity (e.g. pp. 9—10, 17, 
68—9, 155). He supports this interpretation by assimilating Aristotle’s 
contrast to the one familiar to us between science and common sense 
(e.g. pp. 9,69, 113). Butthisis misleading in so far as the latter assumes a 
radical difference between the world as portrayed by physics and as 
experienced by us. The difference is supposed to be due to factors in us, 
i.e. in us as cognitive subjects (sc. of secondary-quality experiences) 
rather than as objects, ourselves, of physical science. But Aristotle does 
not recognize this division. For him, objects in re are as the healthy 
human being experiences them. 

If Irwin is right, it is inexplicable that Aristotle should say that 
dialectic can offer a path to first principles of science (Top. 101°3-4). 
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Irwin sees the difficulty (pp. 49, 498), but does not rebut alternative 
interpretations of the contrast-passages. In some of these the 
distinction may be between an explanatory system (=science) and a 
method for lighting upon suitable explanantia (= dialectic). In others, 
it may be between science and the non-knowledge-seeking uses of 
dialectic, namely eristic and peirastic. For the latter see Metaph. I, 
1004°25—6, which partially echoes B, 995"22-4, where Aristotle says 
that the first philosopher studies the same material as ‘the dialec- 
ticians try to enquire about, basing their enquiry éx ràv évddéwv 
uóvov'. This may be disparaging (‘None of the dialecticians’ 
premisses is better than standardly accepted’), but it may be making 
the opposite point (None of them is worse ..), with the aim of 
excluding eristic dialecticians from the class of those whose business 
is said to resemble the business of first philosophy. Even so, in the 
Metaphysics Aristotle does seem reluctant to identify the science 
which is first philosophy with earlier dialectic even at its most 
respectable. It is likely, however, that the distinction has to do with 
field. Dialectic has no distinctive, unitary, field of its own; its 
problems arise piecemeal elsewhere. But Aristotle has now found a 
way of presenting those topics so that they constitute one field not 
studied by any of the special sciences. (On this Irwin's exposition is 
particularly clear.) First philosophy counts as a science because it 
studies this field as a field, on terms systematically generated from 
within. Thus we can allow that Metaph. B-T mark a turning-point for 
Aristotle without supposing it one from which he looks back at the 
earlier dialectic as generally inferior in respect of objectivity. That it 
lacks a distinctive subject-matter would not in itself be a reason for 
thinking it incapable, even when well conducted, of yielding secure 
and objective results. 

But how secure is secure? At I’, 1011*3ff., Aristotle speaks against 
people *who raise a difficulty by asking who is the judge of the healthy 
man, and in general who is likely to judge rightly on each class of 
questions’. He continues: “But such enquiries are like puzzling over 
the question whether we are now asleep or awake.’ It is not obvious 
that these people are really sceptics, doubting every opinion, as 
distinct from followers of the Theaetetus’ Protagoras, who affirms that 
every opinion is true. Still: either way, surely the passage shows 
Aristotle troubled about the possibility of objective knowledge? And 
since it occurs in the course of his defence of the PNC, is it not 
reasonable to discern, with Irwin, the implication that doubts about 
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objectivity cannot be stilled except by basing enquiry on an absolutely 
indisputable first principle? Perhaps; but Aristotle’s chief complaint at 
1011°3 ff. seems to be that those people demand a reason where none 
can be given. Here, presumably, they ask for a reason for believing in 
an objective world (i.e. that there is an epistemically important 
difference between wakefulness and sleep). An equal (and closely 
related) perversity is to ask for a proof of the PNC. This is a suitable 
issue for treatment by the universal science, first philosophy, since the 
PNC can be defended against an opponent who merely says or 
mentions something. When the field is universal, the something can be 
anything. But in narrower fields the same structure of argument can be 
used to defend assumptions which do not enjoy the logical irrefragi- 
bility of the PNC: for example, in physics, the assumption that motion 
is rea]. Anyone who asks for proof of this can be refuted out of his own 
mouth—provided only that he says or mentions something. But in this 
context ‘something’ means something belonging to the domain of 
physics, ie. something mobile. If the person wants to engage in 
physical enquiry (rather than just make trouble for those who do), he 
will acknowledge the existence of a physical something, thereby 
acknowledging the reality of motion. 

If the parallel is apt, the important difference between the PNC and 
‘motion is real’ is not that the former is more certain in the sense that 
we have greater reason to be convinced of it; but that we have the right 
to assume it in every sort of context, whereas the latter's context of = 
assumability is circumscribed. From this point of view, the physical 
principle is as certain as the ontological, in that each is as certain as 
could be desired; which is to say: those who need to rely on the 
principle in question have the right to do so. Aristotle has already 
made the point for the physical case (Phys. 184°26ff.). His subsequent 
defence of the PNC need not be understood as motivated by a general 
desire for firmer foundations than he was able to rely on in earlier 
enquiries. 

So far, the evidence seems slight for the weight placed on it. But we 
still have to consider the Posterior Analytics, or rather the Posterior 
Analytics as traditionally understood. On this view, the treatise 
presents science as a justificatory system in which acceptance of non- 
self-evident truths becomes justified through deduction from self- 
evident starting-points. Whoever in these days of post-Cartesian 
epistemology reads the Posterior Analytics in this way should try to 
explain why Aristotle embraces such an unlikely theory of science (as 
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well as show how it fits in with his method and methodology 
elsewhere). If we think he surrenders to extreme foundationalism for 
no reason, we surely view him as something of a ‘freak or primitive 
mentality’ (cf. AFP 485). There has probably never been a more 
strenuous attempt to make sense of Aristotle in this regard than 
Irwin’s bold proposal to read the Posterior Analytics as the philoso- 
pher’s first stop on a flight from scepticism. It is a proposal that 
requires us to suppose (appearances of continuity notwithstanding) a 
radical difference in epistemic quality between Aristotle’s mature and 
his earlier procedure. For otherwise he relapsed (for no reason) into 
employing a discredited method; or else scepticism was never a 
serious concern. But in that case there was no motivation for the 
Posterior Analytics theory of science— given that this is a theory of justi- 
fication. . 

Thus it is hardly an exaggeration to say that Irwin’s developmental 
theory stands or falls with the above way of understanding the Posterior 
Analytics. Yet Irwin says little to rebut the by now well-known and 
philosophically much more attractive view which sees the Posterior 
Analytics as an essay on scientific explanation. According to this 
reading, the scientific starting-points are not certainties grasped by an 
extraordinary faculty of infallible cognition; they are explanatory 
assumptions, and they are grasped by the (comparatively) ordinary 
intelligence that makes some scientists better than others at coming 
up with cogent explanations. In fact, Irwin seems to accept that the 
Posterior Analytics is about explanation, while at the same time clinging 
to the view that the scientific starting-points are sources of justifica- 
tion (e.g. pp. 124-5). He argues that the explanation-account cannot 
by itself do justice to the dictum at 71°31-3 that the first principles are 
prior [sc. naturally] in knowledge. Irwin takes this to mean: ‘we can 
have the right objective grounds for knowledge of [the principles} 
without [sc. in that sense knowing] the [derivative truths]’, whereas 
the reverse is not the case (ibid.). Apparently this supports his claim 
that the first principles are independent certainties. However, 
Aristotle may equate ‘being naturally knowable’ with ‘having a proper 
place in an explanatory system’; in which case his point would be that 
derivative truths appear there because they are explained (not justified) 
by the principles, whereas the reverse is not the case. 

In his final chapter Irwin takes stock of some objections facing his 
theory. He separates a number of positions and shows how some may 
be vulnerable in ways others are not. He tries to offset concern about 
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the shortage of evidence by appealing to the fact that it is quite 
characteristic of Aristotle not to go into reasons for some of his most 
fundamental views. ‘On the most important issues of all his remarks 
are often brief, inexplicit, and inconclusive’ (p. 471). But where that is 
so, it is a reasonable inference that Aristotle is confident about what he 
sees no need to defend or explain. This is not at all the same as not 
seeing any need to explain a failure of confidence in his early method, 
or to warn his students about the inadequacy of arguments in which 
they too must be supposed to have placed their trust. 


V 


I shall comment briefly on Irwin's connected exposition of mature 
doctrines (sub-book B,). His accounts of Metaphysics Z and De anima 
are helpful, offering plenty of detailed explanation that does not 
depend on the main theory of AFP. On substance as form Irwin comes 
out at the right place, in my view, although one may not entirely agree 
with the route. He subscribes to ‘particular forms’, but not in a sense 
that should disturb the empirically minded. Metaphysics Z, as Irwin 
reads it, does not contradict the hylomorphic theory of physical 
substance, but helps establish it. Thus there is a smooth transition to 
the De anima. 

About Irwin’s transition from the De anima to the Ethics I am not so 
sure. He wants the Ethics (the Nicomachean Ethics, at least) to enjoy a 
degree of strong-dialectical support stemming from the Metaphysics. 
Perhaps such a connection could be drawn in other ways, but Irwin's 
actual way is questionable. His comments on the De anima focus upon 
the hylomorphic theory of living substances; hence this is the concept 
of substance which he sees underlying the Ethics. But in the De anima 
voós seems to be excluded from the hylomorphic unit, and its 
connection with the latter remains unclear. In the Ethics Aristotle 
presumably thinks of human beings as substances (although he hardly 
ever uses the word), but it is not at all obvious that he views us as De 
anima-type hylomorphic compounds. For in the Ethics 7006 or reason 
is our defining characteristic. It is difficult to conceive of practical 
reason (at least) otherwise than as part of a unitary individual, body 
included; and in the bulk of the Ethics this is plainly Aristotle’s 
conception. It cannot be assumed that in employing this conception 
he employs it as an application of some worked-out theory of 
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substance; but even if he does, the theory does not seem to be 
continuous with that of the De anima. 

Irwin sees the definition of edda:uovia as pointing the way to a 
justification of morality and justice. Our rational nature is most fully 
realized through virtuous activity, and justice is a human virtue. Irwin 
thinks that Aristotle ought to try to justify morality, and argues that he 
can. We might well expect Aristotle to enter this debate, if only 
because we know that he studied the Republic. But we do not anywhere 
see him squaring up to the problem. Having defined evdaipovia in 
terms of virtue, he seems to take it on trust from common sense that 
justice is one of the virtues. However, Irwin shows how texts from the 
Ethics and Politics yield a powerful eudaimonistic defence of altruism. 
The mediating concept is 00066, both personal and political. This 
argument constructed on Aristotle's behalf might not convince a very 
clear-headed Thrasymachus; but it would frighten most people, since 
it does paint a strong and comprehensive picture of the gamut of 
values which Thrasymachus must renounce. And in order to make 
Aristotle as convincing as possible to us in this area of philosophy, 
Irwin carefully argues that some of his less attractive views (from the 
standpoint of the modern liberal democrat) need not be accepted by 
those who accept his fundamental positions. (But Irwin does not 
attempt to deal in this way with Aristotle’s theories about slaves and 
women.) 

Irwin’s discussion of the Ethics and Politics extends through six 
chapters, and it is one of the most satisfactory parts of the book. 
Doubts about the overarching epistemological theory should alert us 
to some of the factors that make this so; notably: (1) Aristotle has 
plenty to say that is directly pertinent to Irwin’s argument on his 
behalf; (2) the justification of morality is a live issue for many thinkers 
today (notwithstanding some recent influential voices to the contrary); 
hence (3) for us it is worth ransacking Aristotle’s texts for whatever 
light they can shed on it; and (4) this is so even if Aristotle himself 
never saw it as a problem he needed to face (although this, if true, 
should give modern theorists food for thought). It is legitimate for 
philosophers today to apply UT to Aristotle as a heuristic for noticing 
passages relevant to their own concerns. From this point of view, 
Irwin is right to demand that we ‘treat Aristotle as he treats his 
predecessors, [i.e.] ... as a contributor to philosophical discussion’ 
(p. 485). But we are not thereby justified in applying UT backwards, 
from modern philosophy to Aristotle, with the aim of discovering what 
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he meant. That method, too, may be defensible (on other grounds), 
but: ‘there is a difference, as there is in a racecourse between the 
course from the judges to the turning-point and the way back’ (NE 
1095°1). We cannot go both ways at once. 
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